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MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 

I AM profoundly convinced that if a general interest is to 
be awakened in missionary work it will be not in spite of, 
but actually by reason of and by means of the intense 
difficulty of its problems. 

When a body of fairly intelligent people is obviously 
finding a sparsely-attended missionary meeting very dull 
(and to which of us is that experience rare ?) no remedy is 
so effective as to let some competent man or woman pro- 
pound a few perplexities, and invite solutions or suggestions 
or inquiries. Experto crede. Human interest is soon 
astir, and in a quarter of an hour, instead of the stolid 
kindly acquiescence we prosaic speakers know so well, 
people have become quite keen about something or other ; 
let us say the explanation of the familiar taunt about the 
badness of Christian servants in India, or the proper course 
to take with polygamous converts in Africa, or the right 
treatment of Christians who failed or " lapsed " under 
persecution in China and now wish to return, or the extent 
of deviation from our " standards " which can be rightly 
encouraged in Japan, or the fairness of estimating the 
success of a particular mission by the number of its 
converts, or the relative usefulness of married and unmarried 
missionaries, and so on. The solutions offered may be 
inexpressibly crude and lame, but for once the subject has 
become interesting, and there is no reason why the interest 
should afterwards disappear. 

Now, is it not true to say that the enlivened missionary 
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2 THE EAST AND THE WEST 

meeting corresponds on a small scale with what has been 
happening in England generally as the new century starts 
upon its way ? That is why I for one hailed so warmly a 
year ago the advent of The East and The West, and 
why I venture to predict for it, if it can maintain its present 
level, a constantly increasing usefulness. In its page- 
picked men— not all of them members of our com- 
munion — suggest to us in a stimulating way the practical 
problems, or some of them, now awaiting solution. All 
the better if sometimes no adequate answer is even 
attempted by the writer. It sets Us thinking. It calls us 
to our knees, and adds intelligence to our prayers. It sets 
us, or ought to set us, talking too. And nowadays no man 
who even claims to be a fairly well-informed observer of 
the world's facts can persist in an attitude of mere con- 
temptuous indifference towards missionary work. A 
century has not yet elapsed since Sydney Smith wrote his 
famous article in the Edinburgh Review ridiculing the 
" consecrated cobblers " of the Mission Field, but it is as 
completely out of touch with the facts of 1 904 as are a 
mediaeval schoolman's lucubrations upon natural science. 

Half an hour ago I read in to-day's Tlww^^ ( December 24) 
the summary of the " Blue Book " issued yesterday upon 
the affairs of Uganda. Prominent among the forces which 
are at work in transforming that tract of savage Africa into 
a civilised Protectorate of the Empire stands the work of 
the Christian missionaries. In words, the weightier 
because they are unimpassioned, the Commissioner in his 
official Report to our Home Government records his 
appreciation of what the missionaries ' have done during 
the year in the course of education and the progress of 
civilisation ' ; and, after specifying some of the linguistic 
and other services rendered by Bishop Tucker and his 
'clergy, he goes on to say : — 

" Some idea of the scope of the work undertaken 
by the Mission may be gathered from the following 
statistics : Church Missionary Society — 32 stations, 
24 ordained English ministers, 9 lay missionaries, 17 
lady missionaries, 3 doctors, 3 nurses, and 32 native 
clergy ; native churches i ,070, 1 6 permanent schools, 
30 native school teachers and 1,900 general native 
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teachers ; baptised Christians 40,056, adherents of the 
Mission about 250,000." 

He further shows that the Roman Catholic "adherents" 
in Uganda number about 146,000. 

I refer to such facts as the foregoing merely as an 
illustration, drawn quite incidentally from to-day's news- 
paper, of the dimensions of the missionary factor, whether 
people like it or not, in the Imperial work of England 
beyond the sea, and of the sheer absurdity it would now 
be were any responsible public man to disregard it as it 
was disregarded a century ago. 

What we need is increased knowledge both of the facts 
and of the legitimate conclusions which we may base upon 
them. The difficulty is how to make that knowledge 
general. I am persuaded that it will never be done by the 
mere publication of missionary reports and statistics, 
essential as these are. The general reader does not, even 
at the present extraordinary juncture, rely upon Blue 
Books or Board of Trade Returns for his notions of what 
we mean, or ought to mean, by our Imperial opportunities 
or tasks or responsibilities. It is by literature of quite 
another sort, far more personal and popular, by friendly dis- 
cussions and controversies, untechnical and general, in 
reviews and newspapers and ordinary books that his 
interest is awakened and sustained ; and if a like interest 
is to be increasingly felt, as I am certain it might be, in 
the grandest of all lines of human progress, the advance 
of the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ upon earth, it 
will be, in part at least, because we use like methods to 
those used in other fields of knowledge, and set people think- 
ing and talking and fashioning ideals and formulating plans. 

Be such the aim of The East and The West. Let it 
stimulate our thoughts, and suggest to us readable books, 
and show us both sides of difficult questions. Then, and 
then only, when its readers shall have fashioned these 
thoughts into prayers, and made them part of their daily 
life and conversation, shall we find ourselves upon the 
right road, first for discovering our mistakes, our failures, 
and our difficulties, and then, in His strength, for overcom- 
ing them. Quodfaxtt Dem. 

Randall Cantuar. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO RACE IN 

AMERICA. 



There are, as it seems to me, four ways in which the 
American negro may develop : first, his present condition 
of serfdom may be perpetuated ; secondly, his race may 
die out and become extinct in this land ; thirdly, he may 
migrate to some foreign land ; and fourthly, he may become 
an American citizen. 

In all history slavery has usually been succeeded by a 
period of semi-slavery or serfdom. Just how far this is 
necessary, and how far it is the result of imperfect 
emancipation, it is difficult to determine. There was a 
disposition in the United States, for a few years following 
the Civil War, to insure the complete emancipation of 
the negro slave. This was a tremendously difficult 
undertaking, but not necessarily impossible. The nation, 
however, quickly tired of the task, and the present state of 
serfdom ensued. And I call it serfdom without apology, 
because serfdom it is. Throughout the United States the 
mass of the negro population is curtailed in personal 
liberty, is insecure in life and property, has peculiar 
difficulty in earning a decent living, has almost no voice in 
his own government, does not enjoy adequate educational 
facilities, and sulBfers, no matter what its ability or desert, 
discount, impertinence and contempt, by reason of race and 
colour. To be more specific, it is clear that negroes are 
usually unable to enjoy fully the ordinary rights of domicile 
or of travel, the use of public conveniences, and of many 
facilities for instruction and entertainment. The black man 
is in continual danger of mob violence in New York as in 
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New Orleans, in the West as in the South ; his economic 
condition is especially unfortunate ; he was emancipated 
suddenly, without land, capital, or tools, or skill, and 
generously bidden to go to work, be sober, and save money. 
He did go to work, he did work faithfully, and he did save 
some money. And yet his most frantic efforts, under the 
circumstances, could not save him from sinking into an 
economic serfdom which, at its best, is organised and 
systematic pauperism. To turn astray in modern com- 
petitive industry a mass of ignorant, unguided working-men, 
whose employers despise them, and for whom the rest of the 
nation evinces only spasmodic concern, is to invite oppres- 
sion. The result is oppression. On the plantations of 
the southern backwoods the negro is a peon bound to 
the soil without wages or rights ; throughout the rural 
South cunningly devised labour laws — laws as to contract 
and lien, vagrancy, and employer and servant — are so 
applied to black men as to reduce them to the level of 
fourteenth-century serfs. In the cities of the South and in 
the North the colour line is so drawn as to increase 
competition against the negro, restrict his chances of 
employment, and lower his labour price, and while agencies 
for his degradation welcome and invite him, those for his 
uplifting are closed or coldly tolerant. 

In a day when political power is, for weal or woe, so 
intimately bound up with economic success and efficiency, 
the negro is being systematically and quickly disfranchised. 
Taxation without representation is the rule of his life. In 
the South he is taxed for libraries which he may not use, 
for public high schools and colleges which he may not 
attend, and for public parks where he cannot sit. The fear 
of political consequences or of labour strikes never deters 
an employer from discharging his negro hands or reducing 
their wages, while that same fear may keep out negro 
labourers or lead to the substitution of whites even at 
an economic disadvantage. 

In regard to the present educational facilities of the land 
only one negro child in three receives regular instruction, 
and that for only a few months in the year, under teachers 
often poorly equipped and sometimes not equipped at all. 
It is fair to say that less than 20 per cent, of the negro children 
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in the United States to-day are getting good elementary 
school training. There are a number of poorly furnished 
high schools for training teachers, and a few institutions 
doing college work. The only branch of education that 
to-day can command large and ungrudging support is 
manual and industrial training, the importance of which, 
great as it certainly is, is being obviously exaggerated and 
unduly emphasised at present If those at the higher 
schools for negroes' training should turn their class-rooms 
into blacksmiths' shops and make wagons instead of making 
men, they would get far more enthusiastic support. They 
have not all seen fit to do this — not that for a moment they 
fail to recognise the importance of wagons or fail to honour 
the artisan. They simply maintain that there is a place 
in the world for training men as such, and when the public 
ceases to agree with them they must close their doors. 

In this plain statement I am not seeking to minimise 
the vast efforts put forth for negro education in the United 
States ; I am simply pointing out that, great as those efforts 
have been, they are strikingly inadequate, and that under 
present conditions the majority of negro children are 
growing up in ignorance, and without the proper moral and 
intellectual leadership of adequately trained teachers, 
ministers, and heads of families. 

And finally the whole social atmosphere in which the 
negro lives and works, the intangible and powerful spiritual 
environment of the race, is such as to foster more and 
more either a false humility or hypocrisy, or an unreasoning 
radicalism and despair. 

This is a condition of serfdom. Its symptoms vary, of 
course, in time and place ; localities might easily be found 
where certain phases of the condition are better than I 
have indicated, and others where they are worse. The 
picture I have painted is perhaps an average one. 

Now, I have said that the first possible future of the 
American negro is the perpetuation and perfection of this 
present serfdom. This would involve the strengthening 
of present proscriptive laws, the further disfranchisement of 
black men, and the legal recognition of customary caste 
distinctions. This has been the distinct tendency of the 
South in the last decade, and this programme has gained 
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respectful hearing and acquiescence in influential parts of 
the North. 

The question then is : What does such a policy involve 
so far as the negro is concerned? If along with the 
repression and proscription there could be expected cheerful 
acquiescence in inferiority and faithful work, then this solu- 
tion would have much in its favour. It is, however, difficult 
to see how under the long continuance of the present system 
anything but degeneration into hopelessness, immorality, 
and crime could ensue. Under modern conditions of life and 
social and economic organisation, a permanent and success- 
ful caste system is impossible. The essence of modem 
democracy is the placing in the hand of the individual 
the power and responsibility for maintaining his right and 
liberty ; and even in the larger social democracy which we 
see in the future the corner-stone must be that no social 
group is to be placed at the mercy of, or in entire depend- 
ence upon, the sense of justice of another group. To-day 
and to-morrow the reduction of a mass of men to permanent 
or long-continued economic and political inferiority means 
the deliberate reduction of their chances of survival, and 
the deliberate encouragement of degeneration among 
them. 

In any social group, however prosperous, degenerative 
tendencies may always be disclosed. The situation becomes 
critical and fatal when such tendencies are more manifest 
than those of upbuilding and progress. Among American 
negroes the tendencies to degeneration, while not yet in the 
ascendency, have undoubtedly been encouraged and fostered 
by the history of the last two decades. To-day men criticise 
American negroes and say they are not trustworthy — they 
cannot bear responsibility ; they seem lacking in self-respect 
and personal dignity and in courage ; and they have even 
lost something of the tact and courtesy of their fathers. 
Now a careful consideration of these defects will clearly 
show that they are the children, and the legitimate children, 
of a caste system. What is it that slavery and serfdom 
have been most assiduous in teaching the negro if it be not 
timidity, lack of a sense of personal worth, and inability to 
bear responsibility, and must not such teaching eventually 
engender carelessness and lack of courtesy ? These men 
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must be ever hesitant as to their rights and duties ; in the 
face of continued disappointment their courage must waver ; 
it is hard to maintain one's self-respect when all the world, 
even to the urchins on the street, regard you with evident 
contempt ; and self-reliance and persistency must be fed by 
reasonable hope of success if it is to become characteristic 
of a people. 

On the other hand, those qualities of character which, 
by four hundred years of persistent artificial selection, 
have been partially educated out of the negro are the very 
qualities upon which the civilised world is putting an exag- 
gerated emphasis to-day. A people without pluck that 
borders on brazenness and courage akin to brutality is 
ruthlessly thrust aside, euphoniously designated as " lesser 
breeds without the law," and is robbed, routed, and raped 
by every civilised agency from the battleship to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

From such considerations it seems inevitable that the 
present policy of the nation toward the negro must even- 
tually result in increasing hopelessness, immorality, and 
crime. Indeed, it is one of the most curious developments 
of the present to witness the widespread and touching sur- 
prise of the people in the United States at the spread of 
crime among negroes. Men shake their heads and say, 
" How surprising ! And such a docile and sweet-tempered 
race ! " And yet is it surprising ? If you enslave and 
oppress a people, ravish and degrade their women, emanci- 
pate them into poverty, helplessness, and ignorance, sys- 
tematically teach them humility in a braggart age — would 
you expect to develop angels or devils ? The negro 
criminal has appeared, and negro crime is spreading. Is 
this phenomenon a new and peculiar race characteristic, or 
simply the logical effect of known causes ? 

Suppose, now, that these tendencies to degenerate 
among the negroes gain the ascendency over the per- 
sistent struggles of the negro to rise ; suppose that crime 
and immorality gain such a headway as to check and 
choke the accumulation of wealth and the education of 
children — what then ? 

There seems to be a fatuous and curious notion among 
some Americans that such a consummation is devoutly to 
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be wished ; they discover with evident glee any indication 
that a wholesale process of degeneration has finally 
mastered the negro. But has America no interest — no 
merely selfish interest — in such an outcome ? If men fear 
with a mighty fear an epidemic of small-pox, or are urged 
to extraordinary exertions to stamp out yellow fever, can 
they look with equanimity and lack-lustre eye upon the 
infection of nine million neighbours with a far more deadly 
virus ? Can anyone but a fool think it is to his interest 
to make every eighth man in his country a pauper and a 
criminal, in addition to the growing load of his own 
degenerates? Not even a rich and healthy land like 
America could, without imminent and lasting peril, stand 
the moral and physical shock^ the frightful contagion which 
must accompany the slow degradation and social murder 
of ten million human souls. Every selfish interest of this 
land — and I hesitate to appeal to higher motives — every 
selfish interest of this land demands that if the neg^o is to 
remain there he be raised, and raised rapidly, to the level 
of the best culture of the day. 

The second possible future of the American negro arises 
from the possibility hinted at that the negro is not destined 
to remain long in this land. It is the expectation of many 
Americans, and Americans too of honesty and integrity, 
that gradually but inevitably the negro will die out before 
degeneration sets in to such an extent as to make him a 
menace to the land. These are the portion of Americans 
who cannot conceive how the negro can ever become an 
integral part of this republic ; for the sake of the land, 
therefore, and the interests of the many, and from no 
especial dislike or prejudice against the negro, they hope 
that the race will either die out or migrate from the land. 
This is the practical and unemotional way in which the 
Darwinian doctrine of survival is applied in America to the 
negro problem. And I presume it is fair to say that a 
very large proportion, if not the majority, of the thinking 
people of America have adopted this attitude. 

The question of race and survival which is thus 
touched upon is of so deep a significance to-day, when 
European civilisation is coming in contact with nearly 
all the world's great races, that it is of the utmost 
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importance that sane and correct ideas on the subject 
should be current among the mass of citizens. To-day 
this is not the case. On the contrary, there is unfortu- 
nately widespread ignorance of the doctrines of race 
survival and human efficiency current even among people 
who ought to think more clearly. And this ignorance is 
helped on by the marvellous ignorance of human history 
permissible among people called intelligent, among Jingo 
writers, and the readers of Kipling's doggerel. 

In such way we have come to a more or less clearly 
conceived public opinion which considers the present 
civilisation of Europe and America as by far the greatest the 
world has seen ; which gives the credit of this culture to 
the white germanic peoples, and considers that these races 
have a divine right to rule the world in such way as 
they think best. This, I take it, is the creed of most 
Englishmen and Americans to-day. That such a creed is 
dangerous and needs the most careful scrutiny and revision 
is clear from the extraordinary deeds that have been com- 
mitted under its guidance. The red-handed crimes that 
to-day may be laid at the door of men who have honestly and 
sincerely sought to work in accordance with this scheme of 
survival are enough to cause heart-searching among decent 
people, not to mention Christians and Christian Churches. 

I need cite here but a single case. There lies to the 
westward of America, in the summer seas, a cluster of 
islands bursting with beauty and fragrance, with men and 
women and children neither better nor worse than the 
average of primitive folk. Some of the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of present Americans wandered over there 
with the Bible in their hands and the golden rule of Christ 
on their lips. They told these children of the sea of 
Christian civilisation founded on Justice and Truth and 
Right, and then they invited their fellow-citizens to come 
over and finish the tale. And they came, and with them 
came land-grabbers, swindlers, and whoremongers, who be- 
gan the work of robbery and debauchery until finally they 
suddenly discovered that the God of the Americans never 
intended islands so sweet and rich for weak-minded immoral 
Hawaiians ; so they stole the soil from beneath the con- 
verts' feet, sent their queen wandering on the face of the 
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earth, and gave the booty to America, and America took 
it You may dress this tale of Hawaii in the most gracious 
clothing you can command. You may emphasise the degra- 
dation of the nation, the guileless altruism of the Americans, 
and the present prosperity of the sugar-planters ; and yet 
if there sits beyond the stars a God of Justice who metes 
out to men their reward for murder and theft and adultery, 
then the blood of this helpless people will rest on America 
and on its children's children. 

This is but one of the many tales of nineteenth-century 
enterprise in civilising the heathen, and arranging for the 
survival of the fittest : West Africa, South Africa, Uganda, 
the Congo Free State, China, Cuba, and the Philippines 
are similar chapters. Making all due allowance for dif- 
ferent ways of interpreting facts, it must be confessed by all 
honest men that a theory of human civilisation which 
stands sponsor for the enormities committed by European 
civilisation on native races is an outrage and a lie. 

But do the theories of Darwin and Spencer, properly 
interpreted, support any such crude views of justice and right 
and the spread of civilisation as those current to-day ? It 
may safely be answered they do not. Ignorant and selfish 
interpretation of great sociological laws must not any 
longer be allowed to obscure and degrade those laws. 

First of all, the man of true learning and breadth of 
views is less sanguine of the overmastering completeness 
of our present culture or of its incomparable superiority 
over civilisations of the past. He sees its strength and its 
weaknesses, and above all he realises that the one 
conspicuous triumph of modern culture — namely, the 
diffusion of its benefits among the lower strata of society 
— is an accomplishment which is, logically, a flat 
contradiction to the theory of the natural aristocracy of 
races. He knows that the world has staggered and 
struggled up to the idea that national welfare is not simply 
the welfare of a privileged few, and he consequently has 
serious doubts of a theory of races which assumes that 
white-faced men must inherit the earth simply because they 
have bigger guns and looser morals, and which forestalls the 
writhings of other races by branding them as inferior and 
then sitting on them. 
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Such a course is not simply arrogant, it is at once 
dangerous and unreasonable. Why is it that, while 
European races are at present leading civilisation, most 
African races are in barbarism ? This is a question that 
cannot be satisfactorily and definitely answered. A Greek 
of the age of Pericles might have put just as puzzling 
and unanswerable a query to the ancestors of the present 
Europeans who were crawling about the forests of Germany 
half-naked and periodically drunk. And the ancient 
Egyptians in the day of their glory might have put equally 
uncomfortable queries to the ancestors of the Greeks. 
Why at certain times in the world's history civilisations 
have flashed up here and there, have smouldered and died, 
smouldered and burned anew, while the rest of the world 
lay still in common darkness, is a mystery which true 
intelligence frankly acknowledges to be such. 

But the failure of complete knowledge here is no denial 
or disparagement of the great light thrown upon race 
development by the theories of evolution and by 
sociological research. It has become clearer to us that 
races and nations as well as men may be healthy and 
vigorous, may contract diseases and waste away, may 
commit sin and pay the penalty. It may easily happen too 
that circumstances and surroundings which favour one race 
may be fatal to another. And it is here that those who 
look for the extinction of the negro in America may 
legitimately take their stand. If, for instance, under 
conditions of civilised life as favourable as ordinary justice 
can make them a race of people have not the sheer 
physical stamina to survive, then, however pitiable the 
spectacle, there is little that surrounding civilisation can 
do. And it certainly cannot jeopardise the lives and 
prospects of the great mass of people by efforts to save a 
doomed remnant. While this is certainly true, it is by no 
means certain that such a case often occurs. Nearly all 
the instances of native races fading away on the advent 
of civilisation have been instances where the fading 
away was easily explicable. If all authority is stripped 
from a people, their customs interfered with, their religion 
laughed at, their children corrupted, and ruin, gambling, 
and prostitution forced upon them — such a proceeding will 
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undoubtedly kill them off, and kill them quickly. But that 
is not the survival of the fittest — it is plain murder. 

Turning, then, to the second possible future of the 
negro in America — namely, that he may die out — it must 
be candidly acknowledged that this is quite possible. If 
the negro is given no voice in his own government and 
welfare, if he continues increasingly to be shut out of 
employment, if his wages become lower and lower, and his 
chances of justice and consideration less ; if, inconsequence 
of this, he loses hope and lets himself sink deeper and 
deeper into carelessness, incompetence and crime ; if, instead 
of educating his brains, we get increasing pleasure and 
profit in making him simply a useful instrument of labour — 
a mere hand — if his common school system continues to be 
neglected, if his family life has no respect in custom and 
little in law, it is quite possible — I might say probable — 
that the American negro will dwindle away and die from 
starvation and excess. This will simply add a few million 
more murders to the account of civilisation. But it would, 
of course, prove nothing as to the stamina and capabilities 
of the negro race. 

Such a course of action is to-day impossible, however. 
The chances are that, along with the repressive, discouraging, 
and debauching influences, philanthropic and educational 
agencies will continue their work, and in some degree 
counteract them. In such event everything depends on 
the ability of the negroes to keep up their courage and 
hope. If they succeed in this, the chances of their dying 
out are exceedingly small. A people that have withstood 
the horrors of the African slave trade, American slavery, 
reconstruction, disfranchisement, the disruption of the 
family, unhealthy homes, famine, pestilence, and disease, 
and, above all, the studied, ingenious, and bitter prejudice 
and contempt of their fellow-citizens, and yet, in a single 
century, with practically no additions from without, have 
increased from one to ten millions of souls, are, to say the 
least, in no immediate danger of extinction. If extinction 
comes, it will be a long and tedious process covering many 
decades, accompanied by widespread crime and disease, 
and caused by unusual race bitterness and proscription. 
And during such a process we must always face the 
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possibility of revolt and insurrection on the part of the 
oppressed. 

I was sitting in the Philadelphia depdt not long sgo with 
the editor of an influential paper. We spoke of a late riot 
against negroes, and he turned to me after several minutes of 
general talk and said point-blank, "Why didn't the negroes 
fight ? " I answered, ** Because they are hopeful." The 
negro knows that in a trial of brute strength the odds are 
infinitely against him. He still believes, however, that he 
can in other ways gain success at some time. So long as 
that hope remains general, there is little chance of wide- 
spread degeneration or extinction. But when that hope 
goes, and in its place comes blank despair, when the despera- 
tion of disappointed striving and the mockery of effort 
seize the millions of black people in this land, no man can 
answer for the consequences. That seventy-two millions 
can eventually overpower nine millions goes without 
saying. But it will cost something. 

Suppose, then, that we acknowledge that present condi- 
tions cannot continue, that the doctrine of the survival of fit 
races does not compel us to assume that the negro race is 
incapable of advancement, or likely with an ordinary 
chance of living to become extinct in America, there are 
then left two possible alternatives — the migration of the 
negro or his raising himself to full citizenship. 

It is the irony of fate that the solution of the negro 
problem which would seem in some respects most simple 
is made complex and improbable by the very theory that 
most warmly supports it — viz., the theory of race incom- 
patibility and relative inferiority. I mean this, the present 
tendency among civilised nations towards land-grabbing 
and overawing weaker nations and races makes the 
possibility of any permanent settlement by American 
negroes being left in peace extremely small. Nay, more, 
the absorption has already gone so far that nowhere is 
there left in the world a foothold for a new nation ; cer- 
tainly not in Africa, where every inch of soil is claimed, 
and where the negro immigrant would only exchange the 
tyranny of America for the tyranny of Europe, with the 
additional disadvantage of being further from the ear of 
the sovereign power. 
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Moreover, modem methods make it impossible to hold 
a rich or even moderately rich country without capital to 
exploit it. Yet the negro immigrants from the United 
States must be comparatively poor. Let a gold mine appear 
in their midst, or an iron mine, or even good crops of pota- 
toes, and immediately some one would hear the voice of 
God calling him to rescue this beautiful land from the lazy 
blacks— at a profit of seventy per cent. 

If there were a land where negro immigrants would be 
welcomed, and reasonably secure of their rights and 
liberties and of a chance to earn a living, it might and 
undoubtedly would attract a large proportion of American 
negroes. It would, however, attract the very class that 
America could best afford to keep — the intelligent, the 
thrifty, those who had some capital and those who had 
self-respect In other words, you would skim the cream 
from the mass, and leave perhaps a worse problem than 
before. 

The hope that an asylum beyond the sea would attract 
all the negro population, or that they could be under any 
circumstances removed en masse, is, of course, chimerical. 
Five hundred negro children are being born every twenty- 
four hours in America. To carry these alone out of the 
country would call for a fleet of a dozen or score of ships 
plying constantly between America and the African coast. 
No such stupendous transplanting of a nation has ever 
been successfully attempted in human history. Six million 
negroes were brought to Brazil, but it took three hundred 
years and cost perhaps ten million human lives. Unless 
the transportation is to be sheer butchery, the property of 
negroes must be bought from them, and those with no 
property must be furnished with tools and food ; trans- 
portation across the United States must be given and 
subsistence while in transport ; indeed, it is safe to say that 
the cost of such an enterprise would exceed the cost of the 
Civil War, even taking it for granted that the negro 
wished to go — ^and he does not wish to do so. He has 
sense enough not to jump from the frying-pan into the fire, 
not to give up a fighting chance in America for a hopeless 
struggle against the combined civilised world. A helpless 
child may be ill-treated and abused in its own home, but 
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that is little excuse for midnight wandering amid the 
marauders of the street. 

There is left the last alternative — the raising of the 
negro in America to full rights and citizenship. And I 
mean by this no half-way measures ; I mean full and fair 
equality. That is, the chance to obtain work regardless of 
colour, to aspire to position and preferment on the basis of 
desert alone, to have the right to use public conveniences, 
to enter public places of amusement on the same terms as 
other people, and to be received socially by such persons 
as might wish to receive them. These are not extravagant 
demands, and yet their granting means the abolition of the 
colour line. The question is : Can American negroes hope 
to attain to this result ? The answer to this is by no means 
simple. To use mathematical terms, the problem is a 
dynamic one, with two dependent and two independent 
variables. Let us consider first the dependent variables : 
they are the social condition of the negro on the one hand, 
and public opinion or social environment on the other. 
These are dependent variables in the sense that, as the 
social condition of the negro improves, public opinion 
toward him is more tolerant, and, vice versa, as public 
opinion is more sympathetic, it is easier for him to improve 
his social condition. Now, thinkers unacquainted with the 
problem often see here an easy solution. One says : '' Let 
the negroes improve in morality, gain wealth and education, 
and the battle is won." I'he other says : ** Let public 
opinion change toward the negro, give him work and 
encouragement, treat him fairly and justly, and he will 
rapidly rise in the world." Here now are two propositions 
which contain a subtle logical contradiction, and yet practi- 
cally all the solutions of the negro problem outside the 
radical ones I have mentioned have been based on the 
emphasis of one of these propositions. From 1 860- 1 880 the 
United States insisted on the duty of liberalising the public 
conscience ; from 1 880 to 1 900 they have insisted on social 
progress among the negroes. The difficulty with these 
propositions is that each alone is a half-truth which may 
under certain circumstances become a fiat mockery. I saw 
once in the Black Belt a tall sad-faced young fellow with a 
new wife and baby; he had married in the spring and 
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started up in the world with a mule and cabin furniture. 
But the season was bad, cotton fell in price, and at harvest 
time the landlord took the cotton and took the mule, and 
stripped the cabin of bed and chairs and bureau, and left 
the little family naked to the world Shall I tell that man 
that the way to gain the world's respect and help is to rise 
in the world and become wealthier and wiser? On the 
other hand, a New York merchant hires a negro servant : 
he finds her incompetent, untrustworthy and slovenly ; his 
meals are late and not worth eating when they come ; his 
servant is unaccommodating and sour-faced, and leaves 
without notice. Is there anything to be gained in 
telling this man that a more liberal attitude and broader 
appreciation towards the coloured race will make them 
more careful and deserving ? And yet, while taken apart 
these phases are half true, if not at times untrue, yet 
taken together they certainly express a truth — viz., 
that, given a continuous improvement in social con- 
ditions, there will follow increased respect and considera- 
tion, and given liberal intelligent public interest, there will 
be stimulated in any class a desire to be richer, truer, and 
better. The difficulty is, with the problem stated thus 
dynamically, to get the double movement started ; social 
condition may greatly improve before public opinion 
realises it Public opinion may grow liberal before men 
are aware of the new chances opening. And, above all, the 
continual tendency in such dynamic problems is to a stable 
equilibrium — where public opinion becomes fixed and 
immovable, and social condition merely holds its own. 
That has been the continual tendency with the . negro 
problem ; for a few brief years after the war a whirling 
revolution of public opinion was accompanied by a 
phenomenal rush and striving upward. Then the public 
conscience grew cold, the cement of the new nation 
hardened, and while in a few brief years we had turned 
slaves into serfs, we left them merely serfs, nothing more. 
In fine there is a great and important truth in the often- 
spoken-of interdependence of condition and environment 
in the rise of a social group ; but it is no simple thing — it 
is rather a matter of peculiar subtlety and complexity. 

There is a further point : when I said that public 

c 
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opinion and social condition were dependent variables, and 
varied inversely to each other, it must have occurred to 
many that sometimes this variable failed to respond propor- 
tionately ; that an improving people, sometimes far from 
reaping approbation, reap additional hate and difficulty, and 
increasing liberality in the national conscience is sometimes 
repaid by degradation and degeneration. In plainer terms, 
there is, without doubt, an independent element in these 
variable social quantities which is above all rule and reason. 
And in the matter of social condition the independent 
variable is the question of the real capability of the 
negro race ; and deep down beyond all questions of public 
opinion in this matter is the deeper problem of innate racial 
prejudice. Radical partisans usually place themselves upon 
these arguments. The radical American Southerner says 
that back of all questions of social condition lies the 
ineradicable question of race, and that varieties of the 
human species so utterly different as the white and black 
races can never live together on a basis of equality ; either 
subordination or extermination must ensue when they come 
in contact. The radical negro, on the other hand, resents 
warmly any intimation that the negfro race is deficient in 
ability and capacity compared with other races ; he points 
out that for such differences as exist to-day good and 
sufficient cause may be found in the slave trade and slavery 
reconstruction ; he insists that every generation in this 
land has seen negroes of more than ordinary ability firom 
Phillis Wheadey and Banneker to Douglass and Dunbar. 
He thinks that in the history of the modern world negro 
genius has shown itself in Pushkin, Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
and Alexander Dumas, not to mention men whose negro 
blood was seldom acknowledged from the time of the 
Pharaohs to that of Robert Browning. 

There are a good many exaggerations and contradic- 
tions in the statements made in regard to the accomplish- 
ments of the negro race since emancipation, but it is clear 
beyond dispute that the negro has done five things. He 
has (i) restored the home, (2) earned a living, (3) learned 
to read and write, (4) saved money and bought some twelve 
million acres of land, (5) begun to furnish his own group 
leaders. 
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There is no way of denying that these comparatively 
simple things are really extraordinary accomplishments. 
The negro home is not thoroughly pure or self-protecting 
or comfortable, but it is a home created by main strength 
out of a system of concubinage and amid discouragement 
and mockery. The living earned has been a poor one, 
and yet without hesitation, lawlessness, or wholesale 
pauperism the negroes have changed themselves from 
dumb driven cattle to labourers bearing the responsibility 
of their own support. 

From enforced ignorance so great that over 90 per cent, 
of the coloured people could not read and write at the close 
of the war, they have brought themselves to the place 
where the 56 per cent, can read and write. Starting a 
generation ago, without a cent or the ownership of their 
own bodies, they have saved property to the value of not 
less than 300,000,000 dollars, besides supporting themselves ; 
and finally they have begun to evolve among themselves 
men who know their situation and needs. 

All this does not prove that the future is bright and 
clear, or that there is no question of race antipathy or 
negro capacity ; but it is distinctly and emphatically 
hopeful, and in the light of history and human development 
it puts the burden of proof rather on those who deny the 
capabilities of the negro than on those who assume that 
they are not essentially different from those of other 
members of the great human family. 

If such a hopeful attitude toward the race problem in 
America is to prevail, then the attitude of the cultured 
classes of England and Europe can do much to aid its 
triumph. Hitherto English sympathy and opinion has 
been largely cast on the side of slavery and retrogression. 
Can we not hope for a change ? Better than that, may we 
not look for an example of large-hearted tolerance and 
far-seeing philanthropy in the treatment of our brothers in 
South Africa that may shame the sons of Englishmen in 
the United States ? 

W. E. BlJRGHARDT Du BoiS. 
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THE POLICY OF THE CHURCH WITH 
REGARD TO EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



South Africa is the part of the Empire which for most 
Englishmen at this moment stands next in point of interest 
to the home country, and there is one question upon 
which the attention of the most serious members of the 
community has been concentrated both here and there. 
That question is the question of education. We have only 
to think of the place it has occupied during the past year 
in parliamentary debates, in the discussions of the British 
Association, and in the columns of the newspapers, in order 
to realise how thoroughly its importance is being grasped 
by the public mind ; and we have by no means done 
with it yet 

Some other question may for awhile thrust it again into 
the background, but it is safe to predict that for many 
years to come the best thought and the greatest practicsi* 
ability amongst us will be called to the task of reconstruct- 
ing and perfecting our primary and secondary systems of 
education. 

The same prediction may as freely be hazarded in 
regard to South Africa. Those who are responsible for 
its development are well aware that, of all the forces which 
are to shape the future of the races whose lot has been cast 
together, none is likely to prove more potent than the force 
of education. 

In South Africa the position is in some respects even 
more critical than in England. A time of upheaval has 
shaken the land. Changed conditions are demanding new 
provisions and new methods. Fresh beginnings must be 
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made. It is a period of transition, and rapid transition. 
What is decided now will be far-reaching in its effect 

In such circumstances it does not seem too much to ask 
from Englishmen at home that they should be willing to 
spare some thought and sympathy from the consideration 
of their own educational problems for the not wholly dis- 
similar problems which have to be dealt with without delay 
by their fellows in South Africa. 

If such an appeal awakens a response, as it undoubtedly 
will, from other sections of Englishmen, it certainly ought 
not to be addressed in vain to English Churchmen. They 
of all men have been trained to think it a duty to put forth 
efforts and to make sacrifices in the cause of education, and 
they are not likely to turn a deaf ear when asked to give 
help and counsel to their brethren far away, many of whom 
are sorely puzzled to know what course they ought to adopt 
if they are to do their duty as Churchmen and as citizens. 

The object of this paper will be to set out the state of 
the educational problem in South Africa as it appeared to 
one, recently returned from a stay in that, country, who 
had while there somewhat unusual opportunities of visiting 
schools and getting to understand the views of persons, in 
both Church and State, best able to form a judgment as to 
the needs and the possibilities of the immediate future. 

The line to be adopted by Churchmen in South Africa, 
and by those who are anxious to aid them, will be 
decided by the view which is taken (i) as to the general 
educational policy of the Church, and (2) as to the particular 
stage in the application of that policy which has now been 
arrived at in the locality under consideration. 

I. In the first place, then, it would seem to be in- 
evitable that something should be said, and it shall be said 
with as little of the form and temper of controversy as 
possible, as to the general question of the duty of the 
Church in regard to education at any time and anywhere. 

Perhaps it is not over bold to claim that there are an 
increasing number of thoughtful Churchmen who are 
coming to see that the true answer to this question will yet 
be expressed in some such terms as these. 

The relation of the Church to the matter of education 
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does not differ fundamentally from its relation to other 
matters which involve the vital well-being of the community. 
The Church is concerned to care for every single individual, 
man, woman, and child. The Church cannot be satisfied 
until each is supplied with whatever is necessary to the 
development of the best life of each, spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical ; and until all hindrances that stand in the way 
of that development have been removed. It can never be 
a matter of indifference to the Church that any lack food, or 
clothing, or decent dwellings. Nay, further, and this is a 
most important point, the Church is even bound to provide 
such things where otherwise no provision would be made. 

There was a time, before the days of Poor Laws, when the 
needy were enccwraged to look to the Church's ministra- 
tions for bodily relief. There was a time when it seemed 
not unnatural that the highest legal functions should be 
discharged by the Archbishop of Canterbury. There was 
a time when no one could practise medicine in London 
unless he held the licence of the Dean of St. Paul's. That 
is to say, the Church undertook to do for the people what 
no one was willing or able to do as the Church felt it 
ought to be done. 

" On Monday I spoke at Sunderland " (wrote Bishop Westcott) 
" about the continued and rapid decrease in the number of English 
sailors, which is a most grave and unregarded danger, and I hope 
the subject will be taken up . . . It seems to me to be a Bishop's 
work if no one else deals with it" ^ 

There is a modern illustration of the principle that the 
Church should do for the community what ought to be done 
by someone, and what no one else is at the time prepared 
to do. 

"The progress of society has gone along the lines of differen- 
tiation of functions. The work of the Church has been to train 
the national conscience to an increasingly high conception of its 
duties. When the nation has been educated by the Church up to 
a sufficient point, it shows its consciousness of the advance by taking 
over from the Church the work which it has hitherto done and 
transferring it to the State. This is the natural process, and one 
which we as Churchmen gladly welcome." * 

* Ufe^ II., p. 278. 

' Bishop Creighton, Primary Charge^ Peterborough, 1894. 
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In speaking thus Bishop Creighton had specially in 
his mind the problem of education. In regard to this the 
action of the Church has been exactly what it has been in 
regard to other interests which were in danger of being 
neglected. But most of all the Church has ever longed to 
help the young, and has been specially keen to see that 
they were carefully trained and taught. 

The builders of schools, and the great founders of 
University Colleges, were impelled by the conviction that 
they were fulfilling an important part of the duty of the 
Church. So it came about that " every branch of the 
existing system of our national education grew up under 
the shadow of the Church and under her direction."^ This 
fact has received frank recognition from those who are 
most fully persuaded that the time has come when the 
State can be trusted to take over what of the public 
education still remains under the direct control of the 
Church.' 

If, then, we grant so much, and allow that it is the duty 
of the Church to see, and if necessary to provide, that the 
children of a country shall be educated properly, as well as 
properly fed and clothed and housed, we narrow the 
issue to be dealt with at any moment to the question as to 
how far at that moment the Church should feel that it may 
safely consent to devolve upon the secular authorities the 
actual work of educating, reserving to itself the right, 
which it can never lay aside, of watching the result and 
appealing to the conscience of the nation, whenever that 
result falls short of what ought to be demanded. 

It is not difficult to see that in the case of Education 
the Church may rightly feel that the process of devolution 
has to be slower than in those other cases of which we have 
spoken as in a measure comparable with it. By education 
the Church has always meant the training of the whole 
nature, the developing of the character as well as the 

^ Bishop Creighton. 

* '' We owed a great deal to the Church of England in this matter of 
education. Before there was any attempt at a public national system the 
Church stepped in where there were none to help, and did undertake to fill a 
gap that others had left vacant" — Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, at Bolton, 
October 16, 1903. 
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instructing of the intellect ; and nothing will ever induce 
the Church to lower her standard in this respect It 
would be an evil day for England on which the Church 
consented to be content with a system which aimed at 
securing for children a thorough training in secular know- 
ledge, but which professed to make no attempt to train 
them in another knowledge still more essential to those 
who are to be fitted to fulfil the duties of Christian 
citizenship.^ 

The practical problem which confronts Churchmen in 
England at the present time is the problem of deciding 
whether it is best, or not best, that the Church should 
struggle to maintain its hold upon whatever of direct 
management of the national education it still retains. Such 
hold has to a large extent ceased to exist, so far as the 
Universities and the great public secondary schools are 
concerned ; and, of course, the Church's elementary 
schools no longer cover the whole of the ground that has 
to be occupied. It may not, however, be generally 
realised that the number of children who are being 
educated in these elementary schools of the Church amounts 
to nearly twice the number of the white population of 
South Africa. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the argu- 
ments for and against the retention of voluntary schools in 
England. Speaking ten years ago Bishop Creighton said : 

" I do not think that opinion at present is ripe for a universal 
agreement But by maintaining our schools we maintain the cause 
of religious education, which I believe the English people have 
sincerely at heart We maintain them in the hope of a time when 
all schools may be federated and all children may receive the 
religious teaching which their parents wish." 

^ " There are some who hold that it is possible to provide such (religious) 
instruction in the Sunday-school alone. But I must remind you that the 
attempt to do that was made in Victoria, and I have proved from the year-books 
of that colony that the effect of casting out religious instruction from the day- 
schools was to diminish, progressively, year by year, the attendance at the 
Sunday-schools. And surely this is no more than might have been expected. 
If the Government of a country proclaim openly that they do not consider 
religious instruction any necessary part of education, it wilt' not be long before 
individuals think the same."— Bishop Moorhouse, Farewell Address to his 
Diocesan Synod, October 21, 1903. 
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Probably most of us would accept this statement as still 
representing our position and policy. The position is ia 
many ways far from satisfactory, whether as it affects those 
children of Nonconformists who have no choice but to 
attend Church schools, or as it affects the very large 
number of Church children who attend schools from which, 
under the existing arrangement, all definite Church teach-^ 
ing is excluded. If we hold to our Church schools, we 
hold to them " in the hope of a time " when a perma- 
nent settlement will be reached such as will satisfy the 
State s determination to provide education for all, and also* 
secure that the religious teaching which is to be given to* 
Church children shall be given by those who possess the 
confidence of the authorities of the Church : similar pro- 
vision being made for the members of the other religious 
bodies. 

We have dwelt thus fully upon the general educational 
policy of the Church, and have illustrated it from the actual 
conditions with which English Churchmen have of 
necessity been made most familiar, because it is in this way 
that we can be best helped to approach the question as to* 
how this general policy is to be applied under the conditions 
which have to be reckoned with by South African Church* 
men. In the light of our slowly won experience here at 
home we must try to understand, and it may be help 
them also to understand, what in their circumstances it is 
best that they should do. 

II. The broad conditions of life and work in South 
Africa are pretty fairly realised even by those who have 
never set foot on its soil. It will be enough for our present 
purpose to make certain that a few of the more distinctive 
features of the situation stand clearly out before the mind's 
eye of the reader. 

South Africa is a big place. In all, it measures about 
two-thirds the size of Europe. It consists, for the most 
part, of high raised lands. If the whole of it were to be 
sunk 2,000 feet, comparatively little more than at present 
would be covered by the sea. Its towns are far apart. 
Much of its life is lived in the isolation of scattered farms. 
Xhe white population is as yet wonderfully small ; it 
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amounts to less than a million. The black and coloured 
people number about ten times as many. 

The Church of the Province of South Africa has not 
the position of traditional prestige which has so long been 
held by the Church at home. Its bishops and clergy can 
compare with our best for devotion and general ability ; but 
its members are a minority, though they include a large 
proportion of the most cultivated people. The Church is 
by no means rich. It is not a political power. It does 
not possess a great network of schools extending to one 
after another of its parishes. It has trained teachers at 
certain centres, but has never attempted to maintain more 
than a school here and there, and that as a rule of the 
higher class type. 

The task before the educationalist in South Africa is 
immense. There are the children of the Dutch, and the 
Wesleyans, and the Presbyterians, and the Roman 
Catholics, besides the Church children, who have to be 
considered and provided for ; and beyond these, again, 
are the multitudes of natives for whom very little has been 
attempted as yet. The work must make heavy demands 
of all sorts. The cost of buildings and the rate of living 
are on a scale that would seem to most of us well-nigh 
prohibitory. 

Certain points of the situation, however, are clear 
enough ; others, some of them of great importance, have 
yet to be settled. Let us begin with the points that are 
clear. 

In the first place, it is clear that the State is determined 
to do its utmost to provide education. The budgets for 
the purpose may still be less in amount than they would be 
if they were proportioned to the outlay in other depart- 
ments of administration, but they are quite certain to 
increase, and the schools will be raised to higher and yet 
higher levels of intellectual efficiency. 

Next, it is clear that the State, at all events in the new 
Colonies, will steadily decline to give grants in aid to 
voluntary schools for whites. To do this would mean that 
the lines of racial distinction would be maintained and 
deepened, for it would inevitably result in the separation 
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of the Dutch and English children who would be 
attracted each to their own schools. The best hope of a 
peaceful and successful future for the country depends upon 
the drawing together of the two peoples ; and nothing can 
help towards this so much as common education in, at all 
events, the elementary schools. 

Then, further, it is clear that, although the State will 
decline to give grants to the religious bodies for schools of 
their own, it is undisguisedly and sincerely desirous to enlist 
their goodwill and active co-operation in its educational work. 

The reasons are evident and good. Without the 
sympathy and help of the religious authorities the task 
of amalgamation must be an almost hopeless task. And 
then, over and beyond the recognition of this fact, there is, 
happily, amongst those who are mainly responsible for 
shaping the educational policy of the various legislatures, a 
most real desire to secure for the Government public 
schools the high tone and ethos which experience has shown 
to be the effect of the influence of the best religious spirit. 

It may be added that there is no doubt at all as to the 
general wish of the people, Dutch and English, that religious 
teaching should be given in the schools. 

So much, then, is clear. In other words, the position 
of the State is well defined. Education is to be provided 
on a large scale ; it is to be given in schools maintained by 
public money and regulated by public control ; it is to 
include, as far as may be, such religious teaching as will be 
approved of by the religious bodies. 

What is it, then, that remains to be made clear .^ It 
has yet to be seen what the attitude of the religious bodies 
themselves is to be, and whether it is possible to find a way 
through the practical difficulties which beset any proposals 
for co-operation between them and the State. 

For our present purpose we may confine our attention 
to the attitude to be adopted by the Church. The problem 
before the Church is in some ways a simpler one than that 
which presents itself to the members of other bodies. It 
is less complicated by racial and political considerations. 

The Church of South Africa has to make up its mind 
as to the line it means to take in view of the greatly 
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increased activity of the State in the matter of public 
education. Is the Church to unite its efforts with those of 
the State, or is it to maintain an attitude of more or less 
sympathetic independence ? Not a little of the best pro- 
gress of the country will depend upon the answer which is 
to be made to that question ; and the answer cannot be 
indefinitely delayed. 

There are Churchmen in South Africa, as there are at 
home, who do not hesitate to say that the less the Church 
is committed to any State system of education the better. 
Even if they do not go so far as to maintain that the 
Church alone is qualified to educate its children — some of 
them would say this — they are loth to see the Church 
abandon what educational control it has, and they make no 
secret of their distrust of proposals which are put forward 
by the secular authorities. 

To such we would earnestly commend the study of the 
general principle of what Bishop Creighton called " differen- 
tiation of function " in social progress, and would ask them 
to believe that it may even be to the credit of the Church 
that a time should have arrived in which a people is eager 
to do the work of education for itself. And yet, further, it 
seems necessary to remind some of those who advocate a 
policy of non-co-operation of a bearing of their action which 
they may not have considered as seriously as they ought. 
The Church has a terrible power of condemning. If it 
withhold approbation from the Government schools, it 
thereby relegates them to a lower level in the eyes of a 
large section of the community. It makes it difficult 
for them to be otherwise than secular in the bad sense. 
So, too, it does not a little to prevent the public 
schools from reaching the highest standard of tone if 
it deliberately withdraws the pick of its children wherever 
it can. 

Happily, there are great numbers of Churchmen in 
South Africa, as in England, who need no convincing that 
it is the duty of the Church to do its utmost to assist and 
encourage the work that the State is willing and able to do 
for the education of the country. With them the thing 
they wish to see clearly is how it is possible to make their 
co-operation really effective. If they are slow in moving 
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it is because they desire to be sure that the course to be 
taken is likely to lead to permanent usefulness. 

The definite points about which such Churchmen in 
South Africa have most need to get clear would seem to be 
these that follow. A few words may be said as to each of 
them. 

(a) The Importance of more Representation Upon the 
Local Educational Committees. — These are not publicly 
elected. They consist as a rule of guarantors who are 
willing to undertake some share of financial responsibility. 
Churchmen, it would seem, have failed to take their full 
part hitherto in the work of these Boards. 

(b) The Establishment of Hostels in connection with 
Elementary Schools^ and High Schools^ and University 
Colleges, — This is the proposal pressed upon the Church by 
the educational authorities of the Transvaal, the Orange 
River Colony, and the Cape. The long distances from 
which children come make it necessary that many of them 
should be boarded near to the school. ** Have your hostels 
for your children," says the State, "and so bring your 
influence to bear upon them. If you do, we can help 
you, and are ready to pay half your rent and half your 
principal's salary." At Bloemfontein such a hostel has 
already been established by the Church in connection with 
the Grey School ^ of the Government. It is interesting to 
know that the Roman Catholics are building a hostel for 
the same purpose, also at Bloemfontein. 

This proposal as to hostels is one which deserves to be 
most sympathetically considered. 

(c) The Provision of Church Teaching for Church 
Children in the Public Schools. — In Rhodesia the clergy 
may teach in all schools for the first half-hour of each day. 
In the new Colonies this would be sanctioned twice a week, 
nor would difficulties be made if the right of entry to teach 
were asked for trained lay teachers acting for the clergy. 
It is possible that if there were a hostel chapel all the 

' So called after Sir George Grey. 
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Church children might be allowed to gather in it, instead of 
in a class-room, for their religious instruction. 

(d) The Continuance of existing Church Schools. — By 
these are meant schools for whites. There is no wish on 
the part of any of the authorities to alter the position of the 
Mission schools for natives that now receive grants, none 
too generous, of public money. The question is one of the 
better class secondary schools which come into competition 
with the Government High Schools. In the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony especially the Church has been 
pressed to turn these into hostels. This proposition meets 
with a strong opposition. It is urged that such schools, at 
various centres in South Africa, have done good work for 
years, and are doing good work now. There are those 
who say that, if the Church closed any of these schools, 
others would open similar institutions, and other denomina- 
tional schools would attract many of the children. Then, 
too, the hostel system is scarcely more than a system on 
paper at present, and plainly it would be a risk to give up 
an existing for a merely prospective good. 

It looks as if the utmost that the Church could be 
expected to promise would be that no further building of 
private Church schools should take place until the new 
hostel scheme had been fully and fairly tried. 

(e) The non-continuance of existing Church Colleges in 
connection with the Cape University. This is a question 
which affects the Rondebosch College at Capetown and 
St. Andrew's College at Grahamstown. In each case there 
is a higher department, with its staff of professors for the 
students — few in number — who are being prepared for 
University examinations. It is urged that this involves a 
duplication of professorial staff ; that these students might 
well attend, from Hostels, the lectures at the State college 
centres ; and, further, that both Rondebosch and St. 
Andrew's would be likely to do more effective service as 
great public schools of the English type if they were simply 
schools for boys and not also colleges for young men. 

(f) The Strengthening of Training Colleges. — The 
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Church can do invaluable work in the training of teachers. 
Such work is being done by the Grahamstown Training 
School under the management of the Sisters of St. Peter's 
Home. It is to be hoped that this community will see its 
way to accept the invitation which it has received from the 
Transvaal Government to establish a hostel in or near 
Pretoria in connection with the Normal College for 
Teachers. Most liberal offers of pecuniary aid have been 
made, and a considerable grant per head would be given 
for all students destined to become teachers in Government 
schools. There is great need for more provision for the 
training of teachers to be employed in the Native schools. 

(g) Last, but not least, there is need to consider by 
what means the action of the Church can be unified. A 
Government department has some reason for complaint 
when it has to deal separately with three sets of diocesan 
authorities in one Colony. Might there not be some Board 
which should exercise administrative powers thoughout the 
Province.^ Might it not be possible to give to certain 
schools and training colleges a more than diocesan character ? 
Plainly what is needed is a comnK)n policy for the whole 
Church, and a practical method of making that policy 
effective. 

With the expression of that final need this paper may 
conclude. The General Synod of the Province is to 
assemble at Capetown at the end of this January. The 
subject of Education will be brought prominently before it 
Churchmen in England will watch with deep and anxious 
interest for the conclusions which will be arrived at. These 
conclusions may possibly have a wider bearing than those 
who will formulate them suppose. 

Arthur W. Robinson. 
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THE CHAMBERS OF A CHINESE SOUL. 



The city of Mansoul is meant to be the realm of God. 
The Christian missionary, who finds the soul of a heathen 
people usurped and owning no fealty to his Lord, needs to 
learn what are the reigning influences, to understand who 
are the garrison of the citadel he attacks. We have set 
ourselves in China to claim the soul of the Chinese for 
Christ Let us know what are the elements of the faith 
which up till now have satisfied them. 

He who would understand a Chinese must realise first 
a fundamental paradox. The Chinese mind is built in 
watertight compartments ; it can believe apparently in- 
compatible things at the same time. It would not be hard 
to prove that to a certain extent this paradox is not 
confined to the Oriental, but exists for all the race. Still, 
the Chinese has an easy supremacy in this art. I 
remember once talking to the head boy of a class which I 
had been instructing in elementary astronomy. I had 
been explaining the nature of the Milky Way and inquired 
whether my pupils believed me. " Oh yes," was the 
answer. " Then what," I inquired, " do they make of the 
ordinary Native idea that the Milky Way depends some- 
how on the overflow of the Yellow River ? " " Oh, they 
believe that out of school, but in school they believe what 
you have told them ! " That is the epitome of the Chinese 
mind. 

Chinese religion, then, is a complicated thing, or, to be 
more accurate, it is a complicated series of simple things. 
The Chinese soul has many chambers of belief which have 
little or no communication with each other ; many layers of 
faith superimposed without interpenetration. Let us look 
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upon a picture illustrating the lowest layer, the inmost 
chamber. 

Yonder on a hillside is a gnarled old oak decked with 
cloths of gay colours, while under its shade sits a priest 
at his table spread with incense, candles, and all the 
requisites of worship. From every side along the winding 
paddy-field paths come the villagers, arrayed in their best. 
What does it mean ? Someone passing saw the gnarled 
and bossy trunk, and imagined or invented the idea that in 
that tree a mighty spirit dwells. On the wings of rumour 
goes the news with added details of wondrous healings 
wrought. The multitudes gather, and the priest seats 
himself at the receipt of custom. The palsied totters, the 
blind gropes, the lame hobbles his way ; the helpless is 
borne of four, the leper stands unclean — all are gathered, 
as of old the Eastern crowd gathered round another 
Healer. The worship, the prostrations, candles, incense 
are offered to the spirit in the tree. For a moment 
excitement and faith work wonders, but at length the 
blind must grope his way back and the paralysed needs 
the same four to carry him home again. Here we have 
the pathetic picture of the aboriginal belief in the spirits 
of nature, of mountain, waterfall, and tree. It is the lowest 
stratum of natural religion. 

Along with this simple superstition, born in the twilight 
morning of antiquity, is the basal worship of ancestors. To 
this day it survives, the one absolutely indisputable and 
fundamental act of religion. In every village and clan- 
home there stands the ancestral temple with its lacquered 
tablets engraved with the names of those who have be- 
gotten and transmitted the clan life. It is the expression 
of the continuity of the present with the past, the per- 
manent crystallisation of gratitude and duty to those who 
gave being; in a certain dim way it is a realisation of 
immortality. 

Five hundred years before Christ came the typical 
Chinese, Confucius, expression of China's past character 
and influence of its future. He accepted the elements of 
religion to which reference has already been made ; but, 
fearing the superstitious, deliberately distracted his pupils' 
attention from the spiritual He bade them " respect the 
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spirits, but act as though they were distant." His practical 
mind developed a perfect ethical machine. Life was 
divided into five relations: those of parent and child, 
brother and brother, husband and wife, monarch and 
subject, friend and friend. Duty in each of these relations 
was to be duly discharged, a good example set, a good 
example followed ; hence in life there would follow 
universal harmony. Filial piety was the hinge of all 
morality, hence the due subordination of the younger to 
the older was insured and the tranquillity of society on its 
existing basis. Ancestral worship was the spiritual expres- 
sion of this ethical system ; but all else was limited to the 
seen. When his disciples came to the edge of the unseen 
and asked him about what would follow death his cautious 
soul shrank back. "You don't understand life, don't 
trouble about death," was his answer; and his followers 
have been limited ever since to the severely agnostic 
position which accepts for certain only the seen. 

Here we have, then, the Second Chamber of the 
Chinese soul. **Set a good example, follow a good 
example," is the voice of authority that echoes there. A 
magnificent . moral machine is presented to us, without 
steam power to set it in motion. All honour to a system, 
morally well-nigh faultless, which has kept high ethical 
ideas before the nation, a system which has been powerful 
for the stability of the national life. But it has two radical 
defects : first, it is essentially a system for the learned ; 
the common folk cannot understand it, or understand it 
only in fragments. Secondly, it lacks the spiritual. The 
references in the old classics to the Supreme Being, unin- 
terpreted and unemphasised by Confucius, were further 
explained away by his commentators till God was vapo- 
rised into a vague Principle. 

But man cannot do without the spiritual. There is a 
sanctuary in his inmost being made for the indwelling of 
the Supreme Spirit. He may be driven out of that sanc- 
tuary, but it cannot be left empty. Man's nature abhors a 
spiritual vacuum. 

Thus it came about that when, about the date of the 
Christian era, Buddhism came to China as a missionary 
creed, it supplied a felt need of the Chinese soul. Cen- 
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tunes before it had started in India as a purely atheistic 
system. Existence in association with matter was an evil ; 
through long-drawn ages of transmigration existence passes 
more or less wretchedly till finally, after infinite purgations, 
there is attained the insensuous state of Nirvana. But, by the 
time it reached China, in answer to the imperious need of 
the human soul it had lost its atheism, and had developed 
its pantheon out of the threefold Buddha and his disciples. 
Moreover, it had evolved a tolerably complete system of 
rewards and punishments, heavens and hells for the rewardr 
ing or purging of the soul. It came then to the Chinese, 
who was longing for some theory of the state after death, 
and mapped out that state with detail of heavenly reward 
and hellish torment. The hungering soul added its teaching 
to that which it already had, formed a new chamber of 
belief, and peopled it 

Here the national practical bent at once asserted itself. 
The Chinese aimed by ethical perfection at reaching heaven 
and avoiding hell. Many a man keeps definite accounts 
with heaven. On the debit side are his evil deeds, on the 
credit his deeds of charity. Large " virtue halls " are to 
be found in the main centres of population, supported by 
voluntary subscriptions. Free rice-kitchens, dispensaries, 
schools, almshouses, coffins, ferry-boats — such are the prac- 
tical ways in which virtue expresses itself. The virtuous 
" heaps up merit " by these deeds. Especially is he careful 
not to destroy life ; no virtue bulks larger or more sure 
than vegetarianism. The man who has been a vegetarian 
for ten or twenty years feels sure of heaven. And, indeed, 
from the Christian point of view, among such are to be 
found the choicest spirits of China, for here, at any rate, 
we have the sense of sin which is the basis of moral growth. 
It is true that nowhere is the cost demanded by Christi- 
anity greater than in the giving up of the self-won 
righteousness. 

All this practical religion has its outward vesture in 
numerous temple-services with endless priests in varied 
robes, monotoning Sanskrit chants, beating gongs, burning 
incense and firing crackers before Buddhist images which 
roughly indicate passionless calm. 

But, even when Buddhism had supplied a theory of the 
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mystery of the hereafter, there was yet a region of thought 
left unexplained Beside the life to come, the life that now is 
is full of mystery. The powers of nature, the cycles of 
change — all the world around is throbbing with a mysterious 
life. Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism has anything to 
say to this. Lao Tsz, a teacher of the age of Confucius, 
had uttered bold musings on the philosophy and principles 
of nature. His followers speedily degraded his lofty 
system, till the Taoism of to-day deals with the mystery of 
life around by charms and philtres. Incorporating with 
itself an ancient system of geomancy (Fungshui), it has 
peopled all the world with spirits and influences. Its 
hereditary pope in the Kiangsi Hills is ready for money to 
sell charms to unloose or bind the spirits of drought or 
rain, of pestilence or famine, according to need. Moreover, 
stimulated by the exacting necessities of competition, 
Taoism also has its temples, its priests, its trinity of chief 
idols, its lesser deities. Its votaries seek the elixir of life 
and the philosophers stone. And because thus the last 
realm of thought needed the spiritual as tenant, and finds 
it here, the agnostic mandarin will hire both Buddhist and 
Taoist priests to say masses for the repose of his father's 
soul ; and the man who believes only in what he can sec 
will buy a charm from the Taoist pope, and consult the 
professors of Fungshui as to the situation of his mother's 
grave. The last chamber of the soul is filled. 

This many-celled complex unity is the religion of a 
Chinese. 

Let us briefly see the product of these various elements 
in the morality of mind and life produced. We have seen 
that initial atheism involves subsequent superstition ; that, 
if the solemn presence-chamber of the Great Spirit in a 
man's heart be left untenanted, the ignoble is sure to enter 
in His stead. 

Ancestral worship has its good side. But with the 
superimposed ideas of Buddhism and Taoism we find 
masses and offerings for the good of the dead, wealth 
powerful for their peace, poverty and indifference leading 
to their woe. We find the neglected ghosts of the departed 
haunting the upper world, cold, hungry, spiteful, till all life 
is quivering w^th their impact In the seventh moon, when 
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the spirits are allowed up from Hades, night is hideous with 
beating gongs and unearthly chan tings. Every stream is 
aglow with floating chains of many-coloured lanterns, the 
offering by which a man ** gains merit," and lures by 
momentary pleasure the angry ghosts away from his own 
neighbourhood. The agnostic Mandarin — who believes in 
what he can see — is afraid to go out at night, is afraid to 
enter the examination hall last, is afraid to have his door 
opposite an open lane, is as afraid of ghosts as an English 
child frightened by a silly nursery maid. The whole of life 
is a slavery of the living to the dead. Such is the mental 
outcome. 

And the moral outcome? Confucianism gives fine 
ethical commands as to benevolence, righteousness, self- 
control. But its fine scholars who can write essays by the 
acre on these texts will leap and shriek in passion like 
naughty children ; its Mandarins who are masters of its 
moral system will on their journeys not infrequently carry 
in their trains such abominations as are referred to in the 
first chapter of the Romans. Its magistrates are noto- 
riously corrupt ; justice is all but universally venial. 
Opium-smoking holds its victims who have no moral power 
to recover, and in regions infanticide excites no remark. 
** Set a good example, follow a good example," says the 
old sage ; but '* the whole head is sick and the whole heart 
faint ; wounds and bruises and putrefying sores." The 
noblest moral machine is powerless unless the motive power 
be applied. 

Then comes Christ He who fulfils all righteousness 
takes all that is good in the guesses after truth of the past 
The true Great-Ancestor worship^ the true filial piety, the 
true respect for life, the true relief from the sense of sin, 
the crowning relations of life — all these He brings in, and 
adds Himself. He breathes into the whole His Spirit. 
Every missionary will tell with joy how He has succeeded 
in many a Chinese life where millenniums of the other creeds 
have failed. This is the true test, and we fear not to 
apply it 

W. T. A. Barber. 
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WOMEN^S WORK AMONGST EURASIANS 

IN THE PUNJAB. 



From Meadows-Taylor to Mrs. Steele and Rudyard 
Kipling a line of novelists have made us familiar with 
English society in India. Missionaries and others have 
brought us into touch with native life and thought, but 
only recently has a new writer chosen the subject for 
her story from that large and rapidly increasing class 
which comes between these two great sections of Indian 
society — a class which, for good or for ill, may be one of 
the most powerful in the country, and one which already 
represents one of the many problems waiting to be solved. 
The authoress of '•Ahana," though fully alive to the 
peculiar frailties of the Eurasian character, describes them 
with a refreshing sympathy very different from the hack- 
neyed and unhappy quotation which is invariably hurled 
at any humble champion of this despised community — 
'^Eurasians? Oh yes. The people who inherit all the vices 
and none of the virtues of their mixed descent" — that 
sweeping and untrue description which sums up briefly the 
extent of most people s knowledge of the subject. " Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him." But does it ever occur to 
these ready critics that, given an equal chance with their 
contemporaries educated in English homes, they will rise to 
the level expected of them ? Several instances which have 
come under my own observation during ten years of a 
fairly intimate acquaintance give me sufficient hope for 
the future, and a trust that under more encouraging con- 
ditions and new ideals some such chance may be given to 
the coming generation. 
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For those who have never been in India let me briefly 
explain that Eurasians are the descendants of mixed 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics some two or three 
generations ago. They now form a middle class in India, 
and intermarry amongst themselves. They are all baptized 
Christians, they all speak English, and consider themselves 
Europeans. The men are employed chiefly as clerks in the 
Government offices, on the railways, and in mercantile Arms. 
The poorer classes drift southwards (probably because 
living is less expensive and the extremes of climate are not 
so trying), and are to be found in great numbers in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. In the north the English and sturdier 
side of the race preponderates, which is partly accounted 
for by the fact that under the present short-service system 
in the Army, soldiers are encouraged to settle down in 
India as railway employes, telegraph signallers, and so 
forth, and these men and their families are absorbed into 
the Eurasian community. As in every society, this com- 
munity has many divisions and subdivisions, grades, and 
coteries, one set refusing to associate with the other. 
The want of co-operation and self-reliance, this feeling of 
suspicion and distrust is a serious source of weakness. 

English life in India is one of perpetual change. The 
half-yearly move of the heads of the departments, with 
their offices, to the hills for the hot weather ; camp life in 
the districts for civilians during the winter, military camps 
of exercise for the Army, and the continual transfer of 
individuals from one appointment to another in both the 
Services constitute one of its most trying features. " No 
abiding place " is the legend written on each home, in 
spite of its dainty prettiness and comfort Light camp 
furniture which is easily moved, and is often hired by the 
month, home papers and periodicals, but no treasured 
books (it is too heart-breaking to see them gradually 
ruined through constant packing); occasional prints, but 
no good pictures — ^these are the points which strike us in 
the ordinary bungalow. Almost every house in " civil 
lines" or cantonments is owned by a native landlord, 
who considers repairs as superfluous waste of good money, 
and nobody cares to make a garden for an unknown 
successor. 
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One result of the unsettled life of the upper classes 
is that whereas some twenty years ago the wives and 
daughters of officers, both civil and military, were able to 
give personal assistance to the clergy in Sunday-schools 
and in other ways, now it is an impossibility. Not that 
they do not give their money. Anglo-Indians are most 
liberal in proportion to their means, considering the many 
claims upon them in these days. Orphanages, schools, 
and institutions supported by them in every diocese attest 
the fact But there is less and less of personal influence, and 
the common ground where rich and poor, leaders and sub- 
ordinates, could meet is disappearing. 

This life of change does not apply so largely to sub- 
ordinates, who are domiciled in India, and do not leave the 
country ; but it must help to increase the carelessness and 
apathy of characters already too prone to drift on from day 
to day without any purpose in life, trusting in luck and 
sanguine that something good may come with the next 
turn of the wheel. To bring an element of stability and 
strength into such drifting lives one would naturally ask 
what hold religion had upon them. Here again is unsettle- 
ment. Government rules for chaplains affect Church life 
most seriously. How can continuity of teaching be given 
or congregational life be fostered when no clergyman 
remains in a station longer than three years, if so long ? 
Government is not supposed to provide for the spiritual 
needs of civilians. When the Indian ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment was formed the chaplains were meant for the Army, 
and now, for places where no troops are stationed, as in 
large railway centres and in the plantation districts, the 
bishops have started diocesan funds to provide additional 
clergy — funds always difficult to maintain, in spite of the 
usual Government grant towards them. 

Where is the remedy ? What can be done to unite this 
community and to make it a strong, living force in the midst 
of the deadening influences of surrounding heathenism? 
Surely no experiments are needed, only the old, well-tried 
methods of our English Church. The pastor living amongst 
his flock, their truest friend and teacher, training them to 
value their great inheritance and to understand their 
privileges and responsibilities as members of the One 
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Body. Men who will volunteer for such work as this are 
as much needed in India to-day as are missionaries to the 
heathen and Mohammedans. The life has little to attract, 
and has no glamour about it, but the country will never be 
won for Christ while the Church neglects her own children. 
Until men respond to the call in this neglected portion 
of God's vineyard why should not women do what they 
can to prepare the way ? Not free-lances, but trained and 
disciplined women working with the Bishop's licence under 
the direction of the chaplains. This is no new and untried 
experiment. One such body of women, numbering five, 
but with others preparing to join them, is established at 
Lahore. Three are parochial workers, one is in charge of 
the soldiers' home at Peshawur, one is headmistress of the 
Cathedral High School for Girls. Regarding their work the 
Bishop writes : — 

" The years as they go by only deepen one's sense of the value 
of such an institution as S. Hilda's Deaconess House, and of the 
work which its inmates are doing in our midst. It is hard now to 
imagine what the Chaplain of Lahore would do if he were to be 
deprived of their assistance, or how he ever got through the work 
of the parish at all before they came to his help. Certainly our 
diocesan Church workers do form one of the most entirely satis- 
factory and effective agencies for strengthening Church life and 
worship in our midst, and for bringing help and comfort into the 
lives and homes of many who sorely need it, that exist in the 
diocese ; and very heartily indeed do I wish that by a considerable 
increase of both workers and funds we might be enabled before 
long to throw out branches to some of the other large stations and 
cantonments of the diocese, and to bring to the chaplains in charge 
there also the relief and assistance which has now for the last six 
years been offered to the chaplains in charge of the cathedral and 
S. Andrew's parish in Lahore." 

Parish workers — especially those who have been trained 
as nurses — ladies who know something of rescue work, 
matrons for schools and orphanages, certificated teachers 
for girls' schools under the Diocesan Board of Education — 
all these would find ample scope for their talents. No 
language has to be learned as in the case of a missionary, 
though a slight knowledge of Hindustani is helpful as 
regards servants, and this is easily picked up. The bracing 
winters of the Punjab and easy access to hill stations and to 
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Kashmir for the annual two months' holiday allowed to each 
worker help to lessen the trying months of the hot season, 
and the cheerful, busy life of the community, with its 
simple yet helpful rules, has proved how, even in much- 
abused Lahore, Englishwomen can keep their health and 
work hard at the same time. First the centre must be 
strengthened, and then as workers increase other stations, 
such as Simla, Murree, Karachi, Rawul Pindi, and Pesha- 
wur, can have their branch houses. Steady, earnest work, 
with as few changes as possible of the workers, is what 
will tell in the long run. 

It is upon the younger generation that our best efforts 
must be concentrated. The high schools should be staffed 
by university graduates — women who realise the responsi- 
bility of a teacher's influence, who dedicate this precious 
talent to God's service, and who can train the girls to 
become teachers in their turn. Already we are beginning 
to see the results of a sound education, and to find that 
Government officials are willing to employ Eurasian 
women as well as men. In no less than six offices 
in Lahore women have posts as clerks, typewriters, and 
section-writers. Others are entering the medical profes- 
sion, and numbers apply to the hospitals to be trained as 
nurses. Marriage at a very early age is not the only thing 
to which a girl looks forward after leaving school, as it 
used to be. The mothers of the next generation must 
learn that household work is no degradation ; that their 
first duty is to their own children ; and if, as babies, they 
are left to the care of native servants (and those of the 
lowest and most degraded castes) no subsequent teaching 
can make up for the knowledge of evil, the bad habits, 
the untruthfulness which invariably result from such com- 
panionship. 

I have not mentioned another factor which will have to 
be dealt with as parochial life in India develops, and that 
is the native Christian section. Education, better food, 
healthier surroundings, and other benefits which follow in 
the train of Christianity are now bearing fruit, and each 
census shows unmistakably how slowly but surely Christian 
Natives are coming to the front. I am not speaking of the 
loafers calling themselves Christians, whether they are 
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entitled to do so or not, and who are the specimens usually 
alluded to by those who really know nothing of missionary 
work in India, but of the quiet, respectable citizens whose 
fathers and grandfathers were Christians before them. 
Most of them speak English, and are, alas! adopting 
European dress, so that there is little to distinguish them 
from Eurasians ; but amongst the poorer families of both 
Eurasians and Native Christians it is almost impossible to 
draw a dividing line. How long it will take for these two 
streams to merge, or whether they will ever do so, it is diffi- 
cult to say ; but a great impetus to unity will be given when 
Native congregations can be worked on the parochial 
system, leaving the missionaries free to labour amongst the 
heathen, and having the one diocesan centre for all who are 
members of the Church. 

Katherine Beynon. 
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VARIETIES OF METHOD OF MISSIONARY 

WORK IN INDIA, 



Has a *' cold- weather" visitor to India after merely five 
months' sojourn in the country any claim to a hearing 
should he presume to offer to the public the results of 
his personal observations? The answer which naturally 
suggests itself is undoubtedly "No " — an answer moreover 
which seems to derive support from the almost uniform 
experience of intelligent travellers. 

Within three weeks of his arrival in India the intelligent 
traveller seems to himself to see and understand many 
things clearly ; he has a vivid conception of the character 
of the people, and of the proper way to approach them ; 
but as the weeks and months go on his conceptions begin 
to multiply and to conflict with one another. Each new 
place adds an embarrassing crop of facts to be fitted in ; 
every fresh authority interviewed deals damaging blows to 
opinions received from previous authorities; His mind 
becomes confused, and if he is not very careful he will 
leave without any clear impressions whatever. The more 
he sees of the Indian native the less he understands him. 
The more he sees of Mission work in India, and of the 
intricate problem it presents, the more reluctant does he 
become to express any opinions in regard to it. Never- 
theless it is sometimes the case that the mere visitor to 
India may have something useful which can be better said 
by him than by the student or authority who has spent, it 
may be, a lifetime in trying to understand India. 

How extraordinarily ignorant is the average Englishman 
concerning India! Of his fellow subjects in Australasia, 
South Africa and Canada, he has the knowledge which 
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comes naturally from common blood and common religion. 
His interest is aroused now in one now in another of our 
colonies through the developments of trade and politics. 
But India stands apart India, with her population seven 
times as great as that of all the colonies put together ; with 
her fascinating babel of creeds and tongues; with her 
mysterious history and no less mysterious present ; with her 
splendid record of English statesmanship and military 
glory — India, the most fascinating country in the King's 
dominions, remains a mere name in the minds of most 
Englishmen. How many people realise, for instance, that 
the backbone of the Government of the 288 millions of 
India and Burma consists of less than a thousand 
Englishmen, many of them fresh from the universities at 
home ? How many know who the Sikhs are, or where the 
Ghoorkhas come from, or why the Ilbert Bill caused an 
outcry? Who registers the names of those who die a 
lonely death at their post in the service of the Empire 
every year ? And if this ig^norance exists with regard to 
the country as a whole, how much more intense is the 
darkness which shrouds the doings of the missionaries ? 

There is a place then for the story of even a ** cold- 
weather " visitor, if only he recognises his limitations ; and 
the object of this article is to set down for the benefit of 
the ignorant some features of a few Indian Missions 
which may strike the imagination, and stimulate the 
thought and inquiry we so much need. It is altogether 
wrong that any member of the Church at home should 
continue to adopt a passive attitude with regard to the 
practical questions of Mission work. As things now are, 
indeed, it would be impertinent to do otherwise ; our 
ignorance forbids us to hold an opinion. But we ought 
not to be content with ignorance. We ought to be 
following so closely the development of missionary 
problems, that our comrades in the Mission field can turn 
to their supporters at home and find an intelligent public 
opinion, which at least grasps the difhculties, though it 
cannot point out the remedies. At present support of this 
kind is only found among the very few. Missionary study, 
patient, persistent, specialised, is what we want in the rank 
and file of professing Christians. 
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The first thing that strikes the observer who visits 
India is that almost every Mission is enshrined in its own 
environment and must be judged by itself. Where 
differences of race and language, of climate, temperament 
and education, are so wide and fundamental, hardly two 
Missions can be worked alike, and methods which are 
right and successful in one place are found to be worse 
than useless in others. 

The Cambridge Mission at Delhi — to take one of the 
greatest of our Mission centres — presents all the impressive 
strength of a great organisation. The majority of the 
members of the Mission live together and work the city 
like a huge parish. Every department of life is catered 
for. There is a complete ladder of education, from the 
elementary — very elementary — schools in the Bastis, to 
Sl Stephen's College, which is affiliated to the Lahore 
University. There is a first-rate Purdah hospital under 
the direction of a lady doctor of g^eat reputation, and a 
staff of district nurses, who are sent from the hospital 
to nurse the women in their homes. There is a large 
staff of ladies who systematically visit in the zenanas. 
There are centres of Mission work in ten or a dozen 
different districts of the city, under the charge of catechists 
superintended by the Mission clergy. There is an 
orphanage, a boarding house for boys, a hostel for 
students, a staff of bazaar preachers, and in the centre of 
all a fine church with daily services and a communicants' 
roll of 200. Besides all these there are several out-stations 
where individual members of the brotherhood live and 
work on the same lines as the main body at Delhi. 

Here then is an organisation which meets the eye ; 
the Church in Delhi is putting forth her strength in a 
great frontal attack, and the characteristic feature of the 
Mission is active work. 

We turn to the Oxford Mission in Calcutta, and the 
scene changes. In Calcutta the whole atmosphere — 
religious, educational, social, racial — is different. And 
consequently almost all the methods which are in favour 
at Delhi have been deliberately rejected. Bazaar preaching 
is held to do more harm than good. The system of 
encouraging inquirers through lectures and personal inter- 
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views was once in vogue but is now little used. No 
hospital or nursing work is attempted. The Oxford men 
will not touch education with one of their fingers. And 
the reason of all this is easily seen. In Calcutta the 
Oxford Mission is by no means alone in the field. The 
care of the sick is undertaken by the civil administration, 
and therefore there is no scope for a Mission hospital. 
There is a great university with attendant educational 
establishments; therefore, even if they desired it, the 
missionaries would find it difficult to inaugurate educational 
work. But they do not desire it, and some of them argue 
cogently against education — at all events in Calcutta — as a 
missionary agency. The members of the Community are 
much more scattered than at Delhi ; there are seldom more 
than three together at the Mission house in Cornwallis 
Street The others are to be found at the hostel, the 
industrial school, or at the branch house at Berisal. 

For the feature of the Oxford Mission is influence. 
One by one active methods have been rejected, and with 
noble cours^e the Mission has concentrated itself upon 
those lines alone, however small the result, which experi- 
ence has shown to be right. Thus in Calcutta itself the 
hostel (or boarding house) for students at the university is 
regarded as of the first importance. A university's chief 
mission is to university men ; and the influence acquired 
through the hostel among the university students is strong 
enough to have called into existence an association 
among native parents for the protection of young men 
from the dangerous machinations of the English padres. 
Again, the Mission exerts influence far and wide over 
India through its paper, the Epiphany. This remarkable 
publication, edited by Mr. Walker, wields a power for 
Christianity unequalled, probably, by any missionary paper 
in the world ; but it is too well known, even in England, to 
need further comment here. At Berisal, two members of 
the Mission are extending the work among students on the 
lines of the Calcutta hostel. Thus the Oxford Mission 
presents in all points a marked contrast to the sister 
Mission at Delhi. And in each case the method of 
development is due to the environment. 

But in these two Missions there is the one common 
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element — the staff consists of unmarried priests and laymen 
living in community. Let us turn now to a different scene. 
There are advantages about the brotherhood method in 
India — and still more, as we shall see in Burma — which it 
is impossible to exaggerate. Without it, surrounded by a 
non-Christian population, tried almost beyond endurance by 
the hot weather, with its terrible strain upon the devotional 
life, many men would find it hard indeed to keep up a high 
spiritual level. But not all. It seems to be given to our 
English race in some instances to endure loneliness of a 
most complete kind with no apparent loss of energy and 
devotion on the one hand or of nerve to command on the 
other. An instance of this may be found at Tanjore, in 
Southern India, where for over twenty-eight years the 
Rev. W. H. Blake has directed a large organisation of 
pastoral and educational work single-handed. Tanjore is 
in many ways a difficult place to work in. Once a great 
centre of English society, it has lost most of its white 
population, and retains only the dismal ruins of what were 
once stately bungalows ; among the native Christians the 
caste difficulty has been a fruitful cause of controversy and 
even schism ; and the competition of Lutheran missionaries 
has in recent years been very harassing. Yet in these 
not very cheering circumstances the solitary English 
missionary works on undaunted, undiscouraged. He asks 
for nothing ; he makes no complaints ; he never comes 
home ; he only shows by the welcome he gives to a visitor 
that the burden of the Church is sometimes heavy to bear. 
A no less remarkable instance of the work of a solitary 
unmarried missionary is to be found at Nazareth, in 
Tinnevelly. Nazareth is a Christian village founded early 
in the nineteenth century, and a considerable Christian 
population has grown up in the country which immediately 
surrounds it. Long before he reaches the actual village, 
the traveller is aware of a new atmosphere ; the appearance 
of the cultivated fields, and a certain indescribable difference 
in the look of the people suggest Christian influence ; 
there is an other-world romance, a tone of religious feeling, 
a naturalness in the intermingling of spiritual things with 
the affairs of daily life, which hardly seem to belong to this 
century. A deputation of the villagers with their headman 
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welcomes the visitor, and invokes a blessing on him — not, 
however, without a request for more funds from England ; 
the girls' school requests that their sisters in England may 
pray for them ; the industrial school which we visit is 
engaged upon some work of ecclesiastical art Soon it is 
time for the daily evensong, and in the dimly-lighted 
church perhaps 700 men and women, boys and girls, sit or 
kneel reverently on the floor, every voice repeating every 
response in answer to the white-robed, bare-footed native 
priest who conducts the service. Then in the evening 
there is the loud ringing laughter from the various schocA 
houses which indicates that they are all engaged in the 
simple but most cheery process of going to bed ; finally 
there are the sounds of the evening hymn ; and then all is 
still. Everywhere there is simplicity, devoutness, gaietj^ 
and affectionate dependence. Eight native priests and 
deacons move here and there in the village and surrounding 
Mission centres, the sick are constantly coming in from all 
around to the hospital ; those in difficulty for advice. And 
in the centre of it all, the pivot and inspiration of the whole 
is the Rev. A. Margoschis, the solitary English priest, 
doctor, surgeon, teacher, almoner, and father of his people. 
Mr. Margoschis is a sufferer from chronic asthma ; and his 
small spare frame seems all too weak to bear so great a 
strain. Yet so it has been for twenty-five years, and there 
is no sign of change. 

That solitary work like this at Tanjore and Nazareth 
should be possible at all — ^and there are many other instances 
— is remarkable ; that it is against all our modern notions of 
missionary methods we may readily agree ; that it is not 
without drawbacks in its effect upon the temperament of the 
missionary, left as he is in a position of autocracy, we are 
perhaps bound to acknowledge. But there is no denying 
that there are men who can do such work, that the work 
they do is often magnificent, and that until we can treble 
and quadruple the Church's Mission staff, we may well be 
thankful that such men are found. 

One more Mission centre we will mention, not only as 
indicating another method, but as introducing another 
country which should soon figure far larger in men s minds 
as a Mission field than it does at present. The S.P.GL 

E 
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Mission at Toungoo, in Burma, under the Rev. W. H. 
Kenney, is of a twofold character. Its organisation 
includes the ordinary educational and pastoral work directed 
by a married missionary, and an English staff of two or 
three clergy, among the Burmese of the plains, but it is 
also a headquarters for evangelistic work among the 
Karens of the hills which line the eastern frontier of the 
country. In the plains the work is slow, and not especially 
encouraging ; the immorality of the Burmese as judged by 
Christian standards is awful to contemplate. But the hill 
men readily respond, Christianity is steadily advancing 
among them, and men alone are wanted, as Mr. Kenney 
says, to '' sweep the hills'' and win them all. 

At Toungoo, then, we have neither the brotherhood 
system nor the solitary man, but the ordinary English plan 
of the vicar and his staff. It works well here as elsewhere. 
Nevertheless we would plead for the brotherhood system 
as calculated especially to commend itself to the require- 
ments of Burma. 

For centuries the religious system of Burma has been 
monastic. The monks have wielded an influence at least 
as great as the monks of western Christianity in their 
palmiest days. They have taken the lead in all depart- 
ments of the higher life of the nation. They have been 
the channels of all charitable help to the poor or distressed ; 
the entire male population of the country has until recent 
years spent part of its boyhood in their monasteries ; they 
have been and are the directors of the devotions of the 
people. Consequently the whole disposition of the people 
demands something like the monastic system, and celibate 
teachers are held in the greatest reverence. But the 
monks themselves are deteriorating. The country is 
now beginning to feel the stimulus of western prc^ess. 
Education according to western ideals is rapidly developing 
itself, and the monks will be left behind. Can we not do 
something to take their place .^ Is there not another 
university which could send out a community like the 
Oxford Mission at Calcutta to form a nucleus ? The door 
is open very wide in Burma ; the country is a new country ; 
and our time is now. 

And now the inevitable question arises : What measure 
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of success — to use a bad word — can these various Missions 
claim ? To compare results is, as we have seen» dangerous 
in the extreme. Each province and district, almost each 
city and village has its own characteristics, and the Mission 
work must fit into its surroundings. But perhaps we may 
generalise and ask what are the chief lines of Christian 
progress at the present time, and how may we hope that 
Christianity will come in the future ? 

There can be no doubt that the conscious attitude of 
educated Hindus has greatly changed towards the message 
of the Gospel in the past. fifty years. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century, in North India at least, the mes- 
sage was still fresh. India was listening to it, not indeed 
with any strong conviction, but with tolerance and intelligent 
interest The mood has now changed. India fears the 
Gospel ; with nervous apprehension she clings passionately 
to her old faiths. '' They have taken away my land and my 
independence " she says, ** but they shall not take away my 
religion*" Hence educated converts, at one time not 
uncommon, are now exceedingly rare. Men of the calibre 
of Father Goreh are seldom baptized now. On the other 
hand the recoil from Christianity shows itself in determined 
attempts to reform Hinduism from within, as, e.g.^ in the 
Arya Somaj, a very powerful organisation whose ostensible 
object is to recall Hindus to the religion of the Vedas. It 
abjures caste and idolatry, promotes education of both men 
and women, and is propagated by mass meetings and 
lectures after the western type. As a consequence the 
members are subjected to severe persecution from the 
orthodox Hindus, and in many instances they have had to 
call in the help of the authorities in order to secure the 
necessaries of life. But they are strongly anti-Christian in 
tone, and the whole raison d'itre of the movement is recoil 
against western ways. 

The educated then are seeking to close their doors, but 
meantime history repeats itself, and as in the old days *' the 
common people heard him gladly," so now the low-caste 
people and pariahs are coming in. For them at present 
conversion means to gain much and to lose nothing, for 
socially they are at the very bottom ; and for some time to 
come they will not represent much independent force. 

E 2 
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Still, the pariahs are a vast population; and numbers in 
time produce leaders and missionary force. 

Nothing is more remarkable, however, than the variety 
in the rate of progress in different regions. This is usually 
set down to difference in temperament of the races con- 
cerned. For instance, the strength of Christianity in 
Southern India is attributed solely to the milder and more 
docile character of the Tamil race as compared with their 
northern countrymen. But this does not account for all 
the facts ; and it seems rather that in every race there is 
a stage of civilisation at which the response to the Christian 
message will be great. This hypothesis is supported, we 
venture to think, by the evidence of early Church history ; 
and its bearing upon Mission work in the present day is sa 
important and practical, that we will endeavour to elucidate 
this point. 

The spread of Christianity in the first days seems to- 
have been far more rapid in Asia Minor than anywhere 
else. So strong grew the forces of the Church there, that 
by the middle of the second century the centre of gravity 
of Christendom had shifted from Palestine thither. But 
this expansion was by no means equal and constant in al) 
directions ; the message travelled along certain lines or 
filled certain localities as the flame traverses the train of 
gunpowder, while some were but partially affected, and 
large tracts remained heathen. What was the law of this 
advance? With what forces was the Gospel allied in 
the regions of her success ? It was the influence of the 
advancing Graeco- Roman civilisation. Professor Ramsay 
shows in *' The Church in the Roman Empire " that the 
localities where Christianity took a firm root were those 
which for the first time were feeling the inspiration of 
Greek letters and Roman institutions, where the native 
mind was in a stage of transition, where the touch of novel 
ideas had kindled an attitude of expectancy which was 
ready to hear all new things. 

Here are his words : — 

"Where the Greek spirit and education were completely 
dominant, the new religion spread with considerable rapidity, but 
a large part of the population was proof against its influence. 
Where the Greek education was unknown, the new religion seems 
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to have made no progress at all. The regions where it spread 
most rapidly were those where the people were becoming aware 
of the beauty of Greek letters and the grandeur of Roman govern- 
ment, where they were awaking from the stagnation and inertness 
of an oriental people, and their minds were stirred and receptive 
of all new ideas, whether Greek philosophy or Jewish or Christian 
religion." * 

Is not history repeating itself to-day ? The natives of 
India represent very various degrees of civilisation ; there 
are those who, civilised as we are ourselves, have heard 
what the western missionary has to say and remain un- 
moved ; there are many untutored non-Aryan tribes who 
are as yet too far back in ignorance to make much real 
response ; but there are also those who are awaking to the 
call of western civilisation. For them, as it seems, the 
psychological hour has arrived ; Sir William Hunter says 
of them ** it seems likely that in the course of two or three 
generations there will be but a small remnant which still 
cling to their aboriginal customs and rites " ; they will 
listen, they are listening, to the Gospel message. The 
Karens in Burma, the Bhils in the Vindhya Mountains, the 
Santals in Lower Bengal, the Gonds in the Central Pro- 
vinces, — these will in all probability be the pioneers of the 
Indian Church. 

The Mission field in India is a strange medley of con- 
tradictions ; India rejects the Gospel and yet she is grow- 
ingly conscious of her need. She recoils from the Message 
of the West, and yet she watches and listens with some- 
thing like fascination. She is hesitating, irresolute ; what 
will be the issue ? 

If there be any truth in what has been written above, 
the times are critical. There are chances before us which 
will be lost if we do not take them up now. Where the 
harvest is ripe there the men should go. " Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the Harvest that He may send forth 
labourers into His harvest" 

St. Clair Donaldson. 

^ Ramsay : T/te Church in tlu Rofnan Empire^ p, 147* 
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^^ HEATHEN LONDON/^ 

Though the subject of foreign Missions is hardly once 
dluded to in the volumes which Mr. Booth has published 
on the religious influences at work in London, the questions 
of which they treat and the conclusions which they suggest 
have a direct bearing upon many of the problems with 
ififaich every student of foreign Missions is confronted. It 
is often said that if only we could send out missionaries 
endued with the pentecostal zeal and spiritual force of the 
first disciples, the results would be seen in the uplifting 
and salvation of whole communities, if not of whole races. 
A perusal, however, of these volumes renders it difficult to 
believe that more earnest, more self-denying, or more 
Christ-like men and women than those now at work in 
London will ever be available as missionaries to the 
heathen. If, then, Mr. Booth is justified in saying that 
heathen London is heathen London still, the inference 
seems obvious that the sanguine hopes entertained by 
some advocates of foreign Missions are unsupported by 
any conclusions which can reasonably be obtained from the 
experience of the past. 

In the case of some readers of these volumes it may 
perhaps prove to be the case that a study of heathenism 
at home will effect a distinct modification of their atti- 
tude towards the heathen abroad. 

The scene portrayed by Mr. Booth in the seven 
volumes which treat of the religious influences now at 
work in London is one of surpassing interest. Never before 
in the history of the human race has so gigantic a problem 
been presented for solution within a circumscribed area ; 
never before have devotion and self-sacrifice been exhibited 
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on sudi an heroic scale ; and yet, if we are to accept the 
writer's conclusions, never before have those who are 
interested in the spread of the Christian faith and of 
Christian influence more completely failed to produce 
results which, to the impartial observer, seem at all 
commensurate with the efforts made. 

We can imagine the case of a man, who is in doubt 
concerning the benefits which Christianity is capable of 
conferring upon non-Christian races, turning to these 
volumes in order to find an answer to the question : How 
far does this Faith, which is the nominal faith of the greatest 
city on earth, influence for good the lives of its inhabitants, 
and, if its influence be but small, is it worth while to 
attempt to extend this influence to cities which are 
nominally as well as actually heathen ? Or, to put the 
question in a more concrete form, is there any ground 
for supposing that the great cities of the East, such as 
Pekin and Calcutta, will in a thousand years' time be 
more Christian than London now is ? And if there is 
no ground for assuming that this will be the case, is 
it worth while to make the great efforts that are now 
being made to send out missionaries to the heathen when 
the prospective results of their labours, even in the distant 
future, are so limited ? 

There are four questions which need to be answered 
before we can draw any satisfactory deductions from the 
present condition of London such as may help us to forecast 
the future of missionary work in other great cities. To 
each of these questions Mr. Booth's volumes contribute 
materials for an answer. 

The questions are : — 

1. What is the attitude of the people of London as a 
whole towards the Christian faith ? 

2. How far is an elementary knowledge of the Christian 
faith difHised amongst its inhabitants ? 

3. To what extent does Christianity influence the indi- 
vidual as distinguished from the mass ? 

4. How far can attendance at church or chapel be 
regarded in London as a satisfactory religious test ? 

We will quote a few of the replies which are given 
by many different persons to these questions selected 
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from Mr. Booth's volumes. Speaking for himself he 
says : — 

" It may be said of the inhabitants of London, as of the people 
ef England, that they are distinctly Christian in the sense that 
they would all (except the Jews) repudiate the imputation of 

belonging to any other of the great religions of the world 

But something more is demanded than a mere acquiescence which 
is often felt to amount to little more than ' not being prepared not 
to believe/ and such sentences as ' It is heathen London still/ 
^ it is heathen London with which we have to deal/ are familiar 
in the mouths of the ministers of religion." 

Again he quotes others as saying : — 

" The churches are as missions preaching to the heathen and 
shouting the tidings of salvation in the open air for all to hear/' 
" Only a fringe of the population is reached at all/' 
" In this dark spot (a district in Woolwich), religion exerts 

no power ; all attempts fail .... in this witches' cauldron of 

* i> 
▼ice. 

The people (says a worker in Wandsworth) " have ceased to 
veckon with the non-material side of life." 

" * Not one in a thousand cares about God ' is the cry of one 
who has given her life to missionary work here " (Lisson Grove). 

" All you will ever get to church (says a City Missionary in 
Greenwich) have been got there long ago." 

'' Many of the churches (in Hackney) have organised large 
clubs for working men, but they have been constrained, as a 
necessary condition of success, to banish from them all overt 
ideas of religion. The men will not have it" 

His answer to the second question — How far is an 
elementary knowledge of the Christian faith difiused 
amongst the people ? — is hardly that which his answer to the 
first would have led us to expect. He quotes, and apparently 
endorses, statements such as these : '* The outcast who 
have never heard of Christ ... these do not exist in 
London." "An evangelical deaconess, in charge of a 
nurses' institute, who sees the people through a nurse's 
eyes, says : * They have had too much of religion : there are 
none who have not heard of the Gospel, but at the same 
lime they do not accept the way of salvation.' " Again he 
says : " In regard to the young . . . the facts are very 
lemarkable: the children of the respectable working 
Glasses, even of professed atheists, come regularly to 
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Sunday school." Speaking of the work done amongst the 
inmates of the common lodging-houses, he says : " So 
complete is the organisation of this system that there are, 
it is said, only three common lodging-houses in East 
London where no religious meetings are held, and in these, 
it is curious to note, the Mission service was discontinued 
because theological wrangling of too animated a character 

followed the introduction of some debatable doctrine 

And this among the people who are often referred 
to as having never heard of Christ." Referring to the 
religious competition among different sects, Mr. Booth 
describes one woman in Deptford busy at her wash-tub 
and calling out to a would-be religious visitor, '* You are 
the fifth who has been here this morning." 

His reply to the third question — To what extent does 
Christianity influence the individual as distinguished from 
the mass ? — is summed up in sentences such as these : "It 
is also said that if they fail to raise the mass, the Missions 
do continually lift individuals out of it, and so justify their 
existence." Again, '* the work of the deaconesses is 
thorough, but they don't get the people to church more 
than one here and there. Church-going, it is explained, 

* entails incessant persecution ' ; * to walk with God means 
something.* The case is mentioned of a woman who used 
to veil her purpose by carrying a beer-jug with her and 
leaving it at a friend's house on the way to church." 

Speaking of Deptford, the author says : " The express 
object is intensive, to get a firm hold of those who are 
already attached, rather than to bring in others : * I grieve,' 
said the vicar, * more over those I lose than rejoice over 
new adherents.' " 

Again, in another place, he says : " A certain degree of 
success is almost universal, and is found with small as well 
as with large Missions. Most have for their core a body 
of earnest Christian workers, not only those from outside 

• sent ' to do this work, but those who have been won over, 
those who, having found salvation for themselves, devote 
their lives to the winning of other souls. ... So far as it 
goes, the success is real. It consists in the finding and 
binding together of kindred spirits in the service of God, 
and in maintaining a never-ending fight against the un- 
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the greater part of His public life in teaching and 
training not masses of men, but a few selected individuals. 
His desire was that these individuals, united to each other 
by their common love to Himself, should be the channel 
through which the blessings which God intended for all 
men might at last reach them. As far as we can judge 
from His recorded teaching, He never expected that His 
Church, of which the individuals selected by Himself were 
the nucleus, would become co-extensive with the human 
race. The words of His prayer, as recorded by Sl 
John, *' I pray not for the world," whilst they do not imply 
any limitation of the final scope of His love, indicate the 
impossibility of its immediate accomplishment. 

We believe that what Christ did when He was visibly 
present upon earth He is still doing both in London and 
elsewhere. He is calling out individuals, not because these 
individuals are better than their fellows, but because the 
blessings which God intends for all humanity can best 
be secured to all by the selection in the first instance of 
the few. In answer to the objection that thousands are 
perishing while these few are being trained and educated, 
the only reply is that as it is now so it was in the time of 
Christ. The vast majority of the Jewish race were 
perishing whilst He was giving His attention to a few 
individuals. If our spiritual insight were as great as was 
that of Christ, or if our outlook were as wide as His was, 
the difficulty which is now insoluble would probably dis- 
appear. 

There are several passages in the New Testament 
which indicate the belief of Christ's Apostles that the scope 
of the activity of His Church is not limited to this present 
life. It is true that Christ's own recorded teaching affords 
no clear answer to the question how far its work, which 
seems so limited and imperfect here, will one day be 
completely accomplished. Nevertheless, in view of the 
work which we cannot but believe awaits the Church in 
the future, it was a true instinct which inspired the writers 
of our prayer *' for the Church militant here on earth ** 
not only to " make prayers and supplications," but also, in 
accordance with St. Paul's injunction, to " give thanks for 
all men'' 
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A further answer to the objection that Christianity as 
seen in London affects the individual, but leaves the mass 
of men untouched » is this : The Christ-like men and women 
now in London, though few in number when compared 
with the whole population, furnish it with an opportunity 
of understanding the meaning of the Christian faith not 
by their words or exhortations, but by the lives which they 
live. The following incident was told to the writer by the 
principal actor. 

A deaconess was visiting in one of the poorest and most 
degraded courts in South London, when her attention was 
attracted to a group of women, one of whom was pouring 
forth a torrent of filthy blasphemy which made her shudder 
to hear. The deaconess went up to her and said, ** Stop^ 
for God hates to hear you speak like that." Her words 
but elicited passionate abuse, whereupon the deaconess 
added : " God sent me to tell you that He loves you and 
that He hates to hear language such as you have been 
using.'* The woman replied in angry tones, ** Don't say 
that again." " No," answered the deaconess, " I am not 
likely to come to speak to you again ; it is not likely that 
God will send me a second time." Then followed a sullen 
silence, and the deaconess passed on to her work. Four 
or five years elapsed, and the deaconess was visiting some 
industrial buildings. In response to a knock at one of the 
doors, she was invited to come in, and immediately recognised 
the woman whom she had previously encountered. Her 
surroundings suggested that a great change had come over 

her character and her life. " Oh, Mrs. M ," said the 

deaconess, " do you still think as you used to think ?" " No,** 
said the woman in a subdued voice, and as she spoke she 
came and rested her head upon her shoulder. " Will you 
tell me," asked the deaconess, " what has caused you to 
change ? Was it what I said to you five years ago ? "" 
•' No," the other replied, " it was not anything you said ; 
but day after day from the time when you spoke to me 
I watched you, and it was what I saw which has changed 
my thoughts about God." It appeared, on further inquiry, 
that the woman had not begun to go to any church or 
chapel, but her whole life had none the less been trans- 
formed by the sight of a Christian life lived beside her 
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One chief object of the missionary work which is now 
being attempted abroad is to afford, by means of a limited 
number of native converts, to those who as yet know 
nothing of the Christian faith, an object lesson of the results 
which this faith can produce. Even if there be no grounds 
for expecting that Pekin or Calcutta will be any less 
heathen in a thousand years' time than London is to-day, 
we should still feel that every effort made to enlist support 
and sympathy on behalf of missionary work was amply 
justified if during this time, or the greater part of this 
time, those who were desirous of rising to a clearer know- 
ledge of God than that which their own religions could 
afford them were thereby enabled to study the Christian 
life as exemplified in the lives of some of their own 
countrymen. 

Mr. Booth believes that some men inherit religious 
natures, whilst others are naturally incapable of rising to 
any spiritual height There is an element of truth in this 
theory, even as there was in the theory of the early 
Gnostics who distinguished " psychical " or earthly from 
** pneumatical " or spiritual souls. But, even if this theory 
were true — an hypothesis which we are far from accept- 
ing — the duty of undertaking foreign Missions would 
remain. It would still be the duty of the Christian Church 
to seek out and place before these spiritual souls the high 
ideal to which it is possible for them to rise. 

St. Paul says in the Epistle to the Ephesians that the 
purpose of the ages is that through the Church should be 
made known to the universe the manifold wisdom of God. 
His words help us to understand the true object of foreign 
Missions. Scattered far and wide throughout the world 
amongst the adherents of all forms of religion are countless 
numbers of individual souls who have the capacity of 
reflecting the glory of God, and thereby of helping to 
accomplish the purpose of the ages, which is a purpose of 
love not only to the human race, or to the peoples who are 
now nominally Christian, but to all intelligent beings 
throughout the universe to whom the life of the Church 
will eventually appeal. 

To those who accept the teaching of Christ contained 
in the Gospels an unanswerable argument in support of 
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foreign missionary work is afforded by His direct command 
to go and make disciples of all nations ; but apart from the 
consideration of the obligation which these words create, 
the condition of London as described by Mr. Booth is not 
such as to discourage those who accept the Catholic faith, 
and whose gaze is fixed upon the ultimate goal of the 
Christian Church. 

Our own belief is that if missionary work be carried 
on in the same spirit as it is at present, the Christian 
faith will be a far greater power in India and China 
when a thousand years have passed than it is in England 
to-day ; but even if this expectation should not be fulfilled, 
if in a thousand years' time the experience of Pekin or 
Calcutta, as far as the influence of Christianity is concerned, 
should prove to have been but a repetition of the expe- 
rience of London, an opportunity will have been afforded 
to a large proportion of the peoples resident in these 
cities to see for themselves a real, if imperfect, reproduc- 
tion of the life of Christ. Not by outward and visible 
results, but by the measure and degree in which such an 
opportunity is offered to the world, must the success of 
missionary work to-day, whether at home or abroad, be 
judged. 

We are disposed to agree with Mr. Booth when he 
says, '' if the millennium is to await the acceptance of the 
Gospel by all mankind, it grows, humanly speaking, more 
and more manifestly remote." Nevertheless we rise from 
the perusal of his volumes with the assurance that, as a 
result of the work which he describes, the ideals alike of 
the workers and of those amongst whom they work have 
been perceptibly rising within this present generation, and 
-with the conviction that there is nothing in the present 
state of London which can justify us in admitting a feeling 
of despair in view of the efforts which are being made to 
spread the knowledge of the Christian faith abroad. 

Charles H. Robinson. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN INDIA— A PLEA 

FOR CAUTION. 



The writer of this article does not profess to be familiar 
with, much less to consent to, all the views with reference 
to the Old Testament that have in recent years been 
advanced in the name of the Higher Criticism. It is 
evident that on many of the problems that have been 
raised the final word has yet to be spoken, and the average 
man may well feel justified in keeping his judgment in 
suspense until the critics themselves have attained to some- 
thing like unanimity. Nor will it be a surprise to find that 
the methods of literary criticism, in so far as they are sub- 
jective and arbitrary, prove to be in the end as inconclusive 
in the case of the Bible as they have hitherto been when 
applied to other forms of literature. Still, the Critical 
movement has so much authority attached to it that it can 
no longer be ignored, and the present is a good oppor- 
tunity for considering what attitude the missionary should 
adopt towards the whole question which it raises. 

Reference was made by Mr. James Monro, C.B., in the 
October number of this Review, to a meeting of Bengali 
Christians held in Calcutta towards the end of last year, at 
which the Higher Criticism was discussed. A considerable 
number of European missionaries were present, but it was 
noticeable that the representatives of the extremely orthodox 
view were chiefly, if not entirely, confined to the educated 
native Christians, who were uncompromising in their 
opposition to the more modern theories of inspiration. 
Since then the discussion has been continued in the local 
religious press and in more informal ways, and the 
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missionaries have been compelled, whether willing or not, 
Co take some share in it Some have sought to assist the 
native Christians in the serious study of the Bible in the 
light of modern criticism ; others have warned them against 
the whole tendency as subversive to faith, and have circu- 
lated literature in which a very one-sided and ex parte 
presentation of the questions is set forth. To all it has 
become evident that the Higher Criticism of the Bible is 
now a problem that must be faced in the mission field. 
However mistaken some of the opinions which are being 
expressed may be, it is a gratifying sign of the progress 
Christianity is making that there are so many native 
Christians who are deeply interested in the question. 

For various reasons it is natural that the educated and 
intelligent native Christians should be biassed in favour of 
the older views. The earlier missionaries as a rule were 
men who held intensely strong convictions on the doctrine 
of inspiration, and they earnestly impressed them upon their 
converts. No man has left a deeper impression upon the 
mind of Christian Young India than Alexander Duff, and 
the vehemence with which in his last days he opposed the 
views of the late Professor Robertson Smith was no less 
than that with which in earlier years he had thrown himself 
into the conflict with the errors of Hinduism. Writing in 
one of his letters of the Critical movement he says ; " The 
best years of my life in India were devoted to the exposure 
of such and all manner of kindred Rationalism." It is but 
to be expected that those who looked upon him as their 
father in Christ, and whose opinions and characters were 
largely moulded under his magnetic influence, should hold 
tenaciously to his teaching. 

The theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible is not 
only that which was faithfully inculcated by the pioneer 
missionaries ; it is also the view of inspiration with which 
the followers of other religions in the East are most 
familiar. The redtutio ad absurdum of mechanical inspira- 
tion and literal interpretation is held to this day by all 
faithful Mohammedans. So jealously is the letter of the 
Koran guarded that even its translation is forbidden. The 
leaders of Islam were wise in their generation, for the 
Critical movement in regard to the Christian Scriptures may 

F 
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be said to have originated from the existence of the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament. The fact that 
the New Testament writers often quote from the Greek, 
even when it differs from the Hebrew, proves that they at 
least did not attach so much importance to the inviolability 
of the letter. In the same sagacious spirit all the Arabic 
versions of the Koran save one were destroyed under 
Othman, that criticism might be nipped in the bud. The 
orthodox Mohammedan is consistent, his cosmogony, his 
geology, his astronomy or astrology, his history, as well 
as his ethics, are those of the Koran. Mr. Monro makes 
much of the Mirza Ghulam Ahmad's assertion that 
modern criticism has destroyed the authority of the Bible ; 
but from the Mohammedan point of view the same might 
have been said when the Revised Version, differing con- 
siderably from the Authorised, was published twenty years 
ago. 

Then the difficulties which criticism seeks to meet are 
in some cases themselves due to the growth of the Christian 
consciousness. It is the spirit of Christ which makes us 
stumble, for example, at the words of the Psalmist, ** Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones." * We do no injustice to recent converts from other 
religions when we say that we cannot expect to find in them 
this consciousness so far developed ais it is in those who 
have inherited centuries of Christian teaching and who have 
been surrounded from infancy by Christian influences. To 
them too the institution of slavery and of polygamy and 
the infliction of death for witchcraft are less disturbing, 
as in their countries and among their kinsmen these bar- 
barous customs may still have the sanction of religion and 
of use and wont. 

While we thus recognise that the dangers, always in- 
separable from the stage of transition in religious thought, 
are specially grave in the case of a community compara- 
tively new to Christian ideas and still surrounded by 
non-Christian influences, there are several considerations 
which we as missionaries ought to keep before our minds 
which should enable us to await the final decision with 

^ Psalm cxxxvii. 9. 
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patience, and then, if need be, to reconcile ourselves to the 
readjustment of our opinions. 

I n the first place this controversy is not a new one, but 
only a new phase of the old conflict, so often unneces- 
sary and deplorable, between science and religion. We 
may leave the case of the Church's struggle with Galileo 
and with astronomy out of account, as being somewhat 
remote for practical purposes ; but in its essential character 
the present discussion is very similar to that which was 
raised, and which was carried on with equal if not greater 
vigour on both sides some fifty years ago. Geology and 
biology then played the part now taken by literary 
criticism and historical research. The authority of the 
Old Testament was then declared to be bound up with the 
literal interpretation of its story of the Creation and with 
the accuracy of its chronology. Forty years ago a book 
on India, the Competition Wallah^ was published by a 
young civilian, now known as Sir George Trevelyan. It 
is most interesting, in the light of the dispute we are now 
concerned with, to read the chapter in which he gives his 
personal impressions of missionary work in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in those days. His attitude is one of sincere 
sympathy, for he recognises that the greatest benefit we 
can confer upon India is Christianity ; but his criticisms on 
missionary methods are all the more valuable because they 
are those of an intelligent, well-read layman. He found 
that the clergrymen of that day were at strife with the 
geologists. Physical science, however, had been in their 
hands and in those of English educationalists the most 
effective spell for exorcising the demons of Hindu mytho- 
logy. But was an educated native who had surrendered 
his ancient creed because the priests of that creed were at 
strife with the European astronomers likely to accept a 
new creed whose priests were at strife with the European 
geologists ? He quotes from the report of a weli-known 
Anglican missionary of that day in Calcutta who deplored 
the extent to which German and English rationalism were 
strengthening the unbelief of the educated classes, whom 
he represented as ** now triumphantly pointing to a mitred 
head and crying, ' Behold, a bishop of your own Church 
cannot believe the Bible as inspired.' " This conflict 

F 2 
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between inspired religion and physical truth is, Sir George 
then wrote, an admirable illustration of that glorious simile 
by which a great and good man rebukes those who stake 
ihe truth of religion on the event of a controversy regard- 
ing the facts of the physical world : 

** Like the Israelites in their battle with the Philistines, they 
have presumptuously, and without warrant, brought down the ark 
of God into the camp as a means of ensuring victory ; and the 
consequence is that, when the battle is lost, the ark is taken." 

The geologists carried the day, but no one would now 
argue that the authority of the Bible has thereby been 
impaired, that it is any less the Word of God to us because 
we recognise that " the first chapter of Genesis is a Psalm 
father than a history, a religious creed rather than a scientific 
theory." ^ Then the Evolution theory was regarded as being 
as antagonistic to faith as geology had been ; yet the change 
of view in respect to it is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that the lectureships which were founded in some of the 
Scottish theological colleges to oppose it have in recent 
years been held by men who accepted and taught it. 

Then the opponents of criticism argue as if it were 
responsible for creating difficulties in connection with the 
Old Testament. 1 1 would be more just to say that it does 
not create the difficulties — these are there and have always 
been there, and it has always taxed the ingenuity of the 
orthodox to explain them — it merely attempts a solution of 
them. This solution may be unsuccessful, but let us give 
its advocates the credit of sincere and good motives. Let 
us recognise too that, while criticism does demand the 
sacrifice of many cherished convictions, it also suggests 
new lines of apologetic, and in many ways strengthens the 
Christian position. The difficulty of reconciling the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament, for instance, on such questions 
as slavery, witchcraft, and marriage, with that of the New, 
is apt to lead to the former being neglected to a greater 
extent than is wise in missionary work ; for much of it 
is peculiarly well suited to the needs of a people just 
emerging from heathenism and exposed on every hand to 
the taint of idolatry and superstition. A frank recognition 

» Dr. R. W. Dale. 
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of the fact that revelation has been progressive, and that 
parts of the Old Testament represent only a rudimentary 
and temporary stage in its development, and that there is a 
human as well as a divine element in the Scriptures, and 
that the former would not be truly human if it were not 
liable to err in matters in which it has been left without 
supernatural guidance, this, it seems to the writer, far from 
militating against the Old Testament, makes it really of 
greater practical use. 

The student of Scripture must often have been puzzled 
when he read the dying words of David, the man after 
God's own heart, in which he solemnly adjures his son not 
to let the head of Joab go down to his grave in peace, and, 
in spite of the oath of forgiveness, to bring down the hoar 
head of Shimei to the grave with blood. It is a relief to 
read that, on linguistic and other grounds, criticism doubts 
the authenticity of this passage, believing that it is in the 
dialect of a legal school in Israel, which enforced the exter- 
mination of the enemies of the pious. ^ 

One of the contentions of the critics that have aroused 
most opposition is that the group of Semitic nations of which 
Israel was one were originally polytheistic, and that the 
early conception of Jehovah among the Jews was that of a 
tribal deity. This has been denounced as pure rationalism. 
To the writer it has always seemed that this theory, if 
proved, will be the very reverse of rationalistic, it will 
enhance the miraculous element in the history of revelation. 
It will emphasise the truth that Israel's knowledge of the 
true God was due to the authentic, personal action of God 
Himself. In this respect modern criticism, with its wider 
view and more accurate knowledge, has furnished the 
armamentarium of the Christian apologist with a new 
weapon by its contention that the monotheism of Israel 
alone among the Semitic nations cannot be accounted for 
on any political, intellectual, or ethical grounds, but was 
evidendy the result of a special divine revelation.^ 

Another fact to be borne in mind is that the spiritual 
significance and the devotional value of the books of the 

* G. A. Smith's Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment^ p. 8i. 

* Jlnd.^ ch. iv. 
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Old Testament are hardly affected by the questions which 
criticism raises regarding them. Indeed, criticism not only in 
some cases suggests new lines of apologetic, but by bringing 
into prominence the immediate object of the Old Testament 
writers it helps to make what they wrote a more practical 
help in the Christian life. The Book of Job sheds none 
the less light on the mystery of suffering — a topic as old 
as the hills and yet new with the dawn of each fresh day — 
because it is now generally regarded as a drama. Nor, on 
the other hand, does the Song of Solomon forfeit its 
place in the Canon because we treat it now not as an 
allegory, but as a poem on love. Whoever may have 
written the Psalms, they will always retain their place in the 
Church and in private as the most perfect expression we 
have of the soul's aspiration after and joy in God. 

It is impossible, however, to pass from this aspect of 
the subject without facing what is to many earnest minds 
the most formidable difificulty in the way of accepting the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism on the Old Testament. 
It is true that Christ is our supreme authority for the 
exercise of discrimination in the use of the Old Testa- 
ment He told the Jews, for instance, that on account of 
the hardness of their hearts Moses suffered them to put 
away their wives, but from the beginning it was not so.^ 
At the same time it seems to many that the fact that He 
quoted Moses as the writer of the books that bear his name 
and referred to David as the author of at least one of the 
Psalms is a final settlement of the question of their 
authorship. This is a matter to be handled with the 
utmost delicacy and reverence ; but, after all, it is but a part 
of the great mystery of the relation of the divine and 
human natures in the Person of our Lord. On one 
occasion at least Jesus Himself declared that His knowledge 
was limited : " Of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only ; '** and at another time He placed a limit to His own 
power and authority, " to sit on My right hand and on My left 
is not Mine to give."' When He said that the queen of the 
south came from the ends of the earth * to hear the wisdom 

^ S. Matt. xix. 8. ^ S. Matt. xx. 20. 

* S. Matt. xxiv. 36. * S. Matt xii. 42, 
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of Solomon He spoke from the standpoint of contemporary 
human knowledge. Whether Sheba was in the Yemen of 
Arabia, or the Cushite kingdom in Ethiopia, it could not 
now, in the light of our more extensive geography, be said 
to be at " the ends of the earth " relatively to Jerusalem. 
The Incarnate God, we know, was subject to the physical 
infirmities of our human frame. He was hung^. and 
thirsty, and weary. It is not a greater marvel if, as Son 
of Man, He had subjected Himself to the limitations of 
human knowledge. 

In view of all these considerations, and of more that 
might be urged did space permit, we have to consider very 
carefully our duty towards those who look to us for 
guidance in this department of religious thought. We 
should in the first place be exceedingly scrupulous in not 
saying anything to encourage the heresy that has wrought 
so much mischief in the past, that there is any real conflict 
between science and religion, between reason and faith. 
If such a conflict is apparent, it must be because either the 
one or the other is at fault — to hold any other view would 
be to imply that God is not supreme — and we must trust to 
time and fuller knowledge to show us where the error lies. 
To shrink from inquiry, as if the Christian credentials 
might reveal some flaw when exposed to the full light of 
scientific scholarship and historical research, is certainly not 
the spirit of faith. 

More particularly, we should be jealously on our guard 
against imposing upon our growing native Churches a 
greater burden in the way of dogmatism than we ourselves 
are able to bear. The temptation is a real one. In their 
immaturity, we may argue, they should not be trusted with 
that freedom which we have acquired only after centuries 
of discipline, and while the native Christians are in the 
receptive mood it is easy to impose our own views upon 
them. But the reflective stage is sure to follow sooner or 
later, and the danger will always be that if they find some 
part of the doctrine they have been taught to receive to be 
untenable, they may with it reject also that which is essen- 
tial. Our own creeds are much more catholic and more 
carefully worded than is generally supposed. On the 
question of the Scriptures, for instance. Professor T. M. 
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Lindsay writes that "the unanimous doctrine of the reformed 
Churches is so constructed as to make the authority of the 
Bible, which belongs to the region of faith, altogether 
independent of questions that may be raised as to the 
human agencies by which the* book came into its present 
shape." ^ 

Neither the Thirty-nine Articles nor the Westminster 
Confession of Faith makes the authorship of any of the 
books of the Old or New Testament an article of faith. 
" Two things," wrote Richard Baxter, whose orthodoxy is 
surely above suspicion, **have set the Church on fire, and 
been the plagues of it above one thousand years : (i) En- 
larging our creed, and making more fundamentals than 
ever God made. (2) Composing, and so imposing, our 
creeds and confessions in our own words and phrases." 

Finally, let us be true to our own oft-repeated convic- 
tion that 

" God is His own interpreter, 
And He wilLmake it plain." 

Let our tribulation in this as in all other matters work 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. 
Let us rejoice that one result of criticism has been to lead 
to a renewed and more widespread study of the Word of 
God, which cannot but do good ; and, if we feel more and 
more our insufficiency for these things, let this drive us to 
more earnest and reverent study of the Scriptures, and to 
more fervent prayer for the illumination of the Holy Spirit 
" I often feel," wrote McLeod Campbell, ** there is infinite 
comfort in the knowledge that the * Comforter ' is the 
* Spirit of Truth,* for this implies that the more we know 
of the truth of things the more will our comfort abound." 

James M. Macphail. 

* TJie Exi>ository October 1894, p. 258. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE SIKHS- 



In the year 1469, fourteen years before the birth of Martin 
Luther, at the village of Talvandi on the banks of the 
river Ravi, not far from Lahore, was born, in the house- 
hold of a farmer, a child who was called Nanak, and who 
became the Prophet of the Sikh religion. 

Dn Trumpf, who devoted seven years to the study of 
the Sikh scriptures and to the history of Nanak, points 
out that the latter never attempted to prove his credentials. 
He assumed his right to claim a hearing and spake with 
the assurance of a seer and a commissioned messenger, 
but he never brought forward evidence of his mission or 
stated on what grounds he claimed to speak with authority. 
In this respect he reminds us of a Greater than he. One 
who appealed only to His works and life as witnesses to 
His mission, and left it to others to seek to prove or 
disprove His title to the Messiahship, on such grounds as 
the manner of His nativity, the locality of His birth, or 
His Davidic descent. 

A prophet's real claim to be heard will never rest upon 
circumstantial evidence. Men will not believe a revelation 
because it is supported by documentary evidence, authen- 
ticating the commission of the messenger who brings it^ 
neither will they reject it for lack of this evidence, if the 
revelation meets the needs of their souls, and, touching 
the springs of being, effects an entrance by virtue of its 
intrinsic worth. The proof that Nanak was God-commis- 
sioned lies in the character of his message and in the 
influence it exerted; an influence which has lasted in 
spite of the corruption and degeneracy which are apt to 
creep into all religious movements when the first impulse 
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is weakened by other influences and the prophet who was 
the channel of that impulse has passed away. 

The aim of this article is to show the character and 
significance of the teaching of Nanak, by reference both 
to his writings and also to those incidents in his life which 
we are justified in regarding as fairly correctly reported. 

The interest and value of a study of this nature are 
intensified when we consider the extent and inclusive 
character of the British Empire. If this vast aggregation 
of many races is to be more than a temporary coalition, if 
it is to be consolidated into an abiding unity and to become 
an important factor in promoting the realisation of the 
solidarity of the human race as a whole, it can only be 
by means of the increase of mutual understanding. There 
must be an honest desire and endeavour on the part o( 
the various races within the Empire to understand, not 
only each other's speech, customs and hereditary tendencies, 
but more particularly to comprehend, to respect, and to 
sympathise with the spiritual ideals which lie at the root 
of these customs and tendencies, and in which may be 
found both the effective cause of present conditions and 
the potency of future progress. 

Even when these ideals have been lost sight of by the 
races themselves, their recognition is not less necessary : 
they still remain as a standard to which to appeal, as a 
basis on which to build. 

In this respect Englishmen have markedly failed in 
India. We have carried into our dealings with the races 
we find there our best qualities, but likewise the defects of 
our qualities. We have given them British justice, we 
have shown them British honour, but we have failed for 
the most part to understand them. We have lived among 
them blindly ignorant of their inner life. We are beginning 
perhaps to realise this now ; and it is to be hoped that it 
will soon be regarded as a necessary part of the mental 
equipment of every man holding a position of responsi- 
bility in India, be he civil servant, military governor, or 
Christian missionary, to acquaint himself with the teaching 
of the sacred books of the particular race with which he is 
associated. 

As the Sikh scriptures, however, are not easily acces- 
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character and a higher estimate of the value and glorious 
potentialities of human nature. 

It is in this spirit of respectful appreciation that I would 
approach the consideration of the writings and life of 
Nanak. 

A Study of the Japji. — The " Granth " was compiled 
by a successor of Nanak, called Arjun, who lived from 
1 58 1 to 1606. Up to the time of Arjun the Sikhs had led 
the life of fakirs, and had not yet become a political 
community. Under Arjun the disciples of Nanak came 
into collision with the Mohammedan governor, and a 
warlike spirit began to develop itself among them. He 
also consolidated the form of their religion by the 
compilation of the " Granth." 

The words '* Adl Granth" literally mean " the Book." 
It is said that the Sikhs informed Arjun that whereas 
" by hearing the words of Guru Nanak tranquillity came 
to mind and desire for worship increased ; numerous other 
verses to which the name of Baba Nanak was given only 
tended to pride or worldly wisdom." Therefore Arjun 
collected the sayings of Nanak, putting a sign on them 
whereby they might be recognised, and placed with them 
such words of other Gurus as were in harmony with Guru 
Nanak's teaching, and this became the authorised scrip- 
tures of the Sikhs. 

The greater part of these scriptures were written by 
other Gurus ; but the ** Japji " entire is the production of 
Nanak, and in this the essentials of his doctrine are to be 
found, so that in order to get an idea of the essence of 
the Sikh religion it is not necessary to read the whole 
** Granth" but only to study the ** Japji." It is regarded 
by them as the key to the teaching of all the Gurus. A 
true Sikh is directed to read this daily. It is noble in 
spirit and poetical in form, and worthy to be classed with 
some of the finest of the Hebrew psalms. We feel as we 
read it the pulsing of the same life that makes those psalms 
to be the heritage not of one nation alone, but of mankind. 
Although in form distinctly Eastern, we recognise in the 
writer of the *• Japji " a man who has been conscious of the 
same questions which have weighed on other aspiring souls, 
who have experienced — 
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•* The burden of the mystery, 
The heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world/* 

and have also felt that " presence that disturbs us with the 
joy of elevated thoughts." 

'* A sense sublime, 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man." 

These lines of Wordsworth might be taken as the text 
of the *' Japji," so fully do they express the main trend. 

Tradition says that Guru Nanak had a conversation 
with the Yogis on the mountain of Sumeru, and that there 
the discourse of the *' Japji " ^ was made. 

In the first word of the "Japji" the key-note of the 
prophet's message is at once sounded. The Name — that 
is, the character or being of God — is his theme. The 
morality he inculcates has its root in this Name. 

The Christian religion and the Sikh religion have a 
common basis in the nature of the eternal object of worship. 
The centre, the motive of appeal for both lies deep in the 
character of God. 

« Om ! 
The true Name is the Creator, 
The Spirit without fear, without enmity, 
Having a timeless form, not produced from the womb. 
At the beginning is the True One, 
At the beginning of the Yug is the True One ; 
The True One is, O Nanak ! and the True One also will be !" 

(T.) 

^ The quotations here given are taken partly from Dr. Trumpf s translation, 
partly from a more recent translation by Mr. MacauliiTe of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (published in the Royal Asiatic Society s Journal^ iQoo}.* Mr. Macauliffe 
says that it is one of the most difficult of human compositions to translate, being 
in a diction now generally unintelligible to the Sikhs ; and he adds that the 
Sikh religion is likely to become extinct if their scriptures are not preserved 
by being translated into some literary language. Both these translations are 
fine renderings, and the result of comparison between the two shows for the 
most part so close an agreement in the sense, that in spite of the difficulties 
to which Mr. Macauliffe alludes we may conclude that the original significance 
has been on the whole correctly ascertained and given. 

* To distinguish the two translations (T) is added to the quotations made from 
Dr. Trumpf s, (M) to those from Mr. Macauliffe's work. 
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A fine conception of Deity is expressed in these opening 
lines. A conception of one spirit whose nature is essential 
truth or reality. One beyond all possibility alike of fear 
or enmity. Certsdn travesties of Christian doctrine have 
fallen far short of this idea, inasmuch as they have ascribed 
to God acts of vengeance which certainly do not preclude 
the attribute of enmity. 

In the next strophe comes the enquiry, How to become 
conformed to this image, how to become a man of truth ? 
And here we at once recognise the spiritual insight of this 
illuminated soul. 

Here Mr. Macauliffe s rendering is the finer of the two 
versions : 

I. 

*' By thinking I cannot obtain a conception of Him, even though I 

think hundreds of thousands of times, 
Even though I be silent and keep my attention ^ firmly fixed on 

Him I cannot preserve silence. 
Hungry (for God) my hunger ceaseth not, though I obtain the 

load of the worlds. 
If man should have thousands and hundreds of thousands of 

devices, even one would not assist him in obtaining God ? 
How shall man become true before God ? How shall the veil of 

falsehood be rent ? 
By walking, O Nanak, according to the will of the Commander 

as pre-ordained." 

This utterance, which reminds us of Christ's saying — 
' He that willeth to do his will shall know of the teaching ' 
(St. John vii. 17) — is the more remarkable when we re- 
member the ideals of the Yogis, with which Nanak was 
familiar, and the great value attached by them to silence 
and meditation. We cannot doubt that, like other thinkers, 
he had found in silence and meditation the secret of much 
inspiration. But in that silence a yet more excellent way 
had been revealed to him ; he had learned that conformity 
to the will of God — whether that will calls to silence or to 
speech — is the great and royal road to the knowledge of the 
truth, and that] the Immanent Spirit can reveal Himself in 
the business of life as truly as in the solitary places, if the 
heart be intent upon hearing His voice and doing His wilL 

' The original word denotes " longing." 
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Consistently with this teaching, we are told that Nanak 
inculcated upon his disciples that they should not forsake 
their ordinary callings or live apart from their fellows. 

Strophe II. contains these words : 

" O Nanak ! If one understand His order, 
He will not speak in self-conceit" ^ (T.) 

Here, again, we recognise the man who has learned by 
real contact with eternal verities. And as Job exclaimed : 
" Now mine eye seeth Thee ! Wherefore I abhor myself 
and repent in dust and ashes ! " So this man has found 
that the personal glimpse of the vision of the Divine per- 
fection has laid low all self-conceit and emptied him of all 
self-satisfaction. The same thought appears further on in 
the line 

** All virtues are Thine, I have none." 

In strophe III. with great simplicity of expression, but 
also with a largeness of view which is in the best sense of 
the word Catholic, Nanak tells how a perpetual music is 
rising up to God from all sorts and conditions of beings. 

** One sings His beautiful qualities and greatness, 
Another sings a difficult thought of science. 
The story is told by crores, crores, crores." (T.) 

This simple farmer s son apprehended what learned 
men have often failed to recognise, that the God of all is 
glorified by the chemist, the geologist, or the botanist as 
really as by the theologian ; the man who thinks a thought 
of science makes music to the mind of the Eternal Thinker, 
for He knows it to be the echo in the mind of man (the 
microcosm), of the wisdom of that transcendent Logos by 
whom the whole Universe (the macrocosm) has been 
thought into manifestation. The eternal harmony of the 
universe has ever been, and must ever be, melodiously 
realised in the Infinite Being in whom are all unified, and 
when a finite mind discovers one of these harmonies it is 
as if he struck a chord of the great sonata ; he only hears 
the single chord, but to the Infinite it is heard as an 
essential part of the whole Great Masterpiece, its beauty 
and value lie in its relations. 

' The word literally denotes ^ independent existence apart from God." 
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Nanak sees further even than this into the mystery of 
the Divine perfections. He sees in God the moral beauty 
of loving-kindness. 

The term " the Kind One " occurs more than once to 
denote God, in Macauliffe's translation, and in Dn Trumpf 's 
we find this sentence : — 

" True is the Lord, of a true Name, in language His love 
is infinite. 
If they speak and act He gives, gives ; the Liberal 
bestows gifts." 

Nanak reaches the conception of a Nature of generous 
love attentive to the individual cry of personal souls who 
appeal to Him. And after this he adds the prayer, "that 
the one liberal patron of all living beings may not be 
forgotten by me." 

This expression is the very core of the religious life as 
it presented itself to Nanak — remembrance of God. It 
was for this reason that he insisted so much upon the 
utterance of the Name. To carry the remembrance of 
Him always in the heart, and to conform quickly to the 
indications of His will, this Nanak held to be the essence 
of religion. 

No religious functions had any value apart from this, 
whilst trifles became of value if done with this motive. 

" I bathe at a Tirtha, if I please Him ; 
Without pleasing Him, what shall I do with bathing ? " (T.) 

** Pilgrimage, austerities, mercy and almsgiving on general or 
special occasions. 
Whoever performeth may obtain some little honour. 
But he who heareth and obeyeth and loveth God in his heart. 
Shall wash off his impurity in the place of pilgrimage within 

him. 
All virtues are Thine, O Lord, none are mine. 
There is no devotion without virtue." (M.) 

Of those who truly have the Divine name he says that 
*' into their body the secret of God has come." 

The spiritual insight which is expressed in these sen- 
tences also finds expression further on in the words : 

" He is pleasing to the True one who has always a desire 
in his heart." 
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This corresponds to the saying of Christ : " Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness." It is 
the recognition of the aspiring attitude as the well pleasing 
one in the sight of the Great Spirit. This aspiration 
John Addington Symonds somewhere describes as " the 
indefinite, illimitable desire that is touched to fine, per- 
vasive, spiritual issues." 

These " fine, pervasive, spiritual issues " which are the 
outcome of mindfulness and aspiration are indicated by 
Nanak when he says, that mindfulness of God brings desire 
to effect the salvation of others. 

" He is saved and saves the disciples of his Guru." 

And this is followed by a small practical detail of 
considerable importance in those days, and in that country 
where wandering fakirs often traded on their relig^ious pro- 
fession : 

" He will not wander begging." ^ 

Another outcome of spiritual aspiration is indicated by 
Nanak when he says that the result of the abode of the 
Divine Secret in the heart of man is the possession of a 
quiet mind. 

'' If he mind it (f>. the Name) he does not anxiously go 
his way." 

But the condition of such a soul, Nanak says, is 
indescribable. He who knows God s name knows a bliss 
which must be experienced to be understood ; it is incom- 
municable. 

" So pure is God^s name. 
Whoever obeyeth God knoweth the pleasure of it in his 
own heart." (M.) 

There is a suggestive thought to be found in strophe 
XVI., as rendered in Mr. Macauliffe's translation. The 
expression " the Elect " occurs thus : — 

" The Elect are acceptable." 
" The attention of the Elect is bestowed on the One Guru." 

' Mr. Macauliffe^s translation gives to this sentence, however, a rather 
different sense. 
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these lines may be grasped. In them he expresses not 
only the yearning of a soul overwhelmed by the recognition 
of the unfathomable Infinite One, but the delight of a lover 
of God in the recognition of this Infinitude and Supremacy 
and Bounty. 

" He is a great river, there is not a bit of greediness in Him/' 

" I have no strength to speak and no strength to be silent, 
I have no strength to ask and no strength to give, 
I have no strength to live and no strength to die, 
I have no strength to acquire empire and wealth, which produce a 

commotion in the heart ; 
I have no strength to meditate on Thee, or ponder on Divine 

knowledge ; 
I have no strength to find the way to escape from the world. 
He in whose arm there is strength may see what he can do, 
Nanak, no one is of superior or inferior strength before God.*' ^ 

" Thou art true, Thou art beautiful, there is ever pleasure in Thy 
heart." (M.) 

* " What is that Thy gate, what Thy House 
Where sitting Thou supportcst all ? 

Thy musical instruments and sounds are many, and innumerable 
many are Thy musicians." 

" To Thee sing the truthful, the contented ; to Thee sing the 
hardy heroes." 

" To Thee sing the fascinating women who enchant the mind in 
heaven and on earth and in the nether region. 
To Thee sing the gems, created by Thee, with the sixty-eight 
Tirthas." (T.) 

" Numberless Thy worshippers and numberless Thy lovers, 
Numberless Thy heroes, who face the steel of their enemies, 
Numberless Thy silent worshippers who lovingly fix their 
thoughts upon Thee," (M.) 

We may compare this Benedicite of the Sikh prophet 
with the well-known lines by our English poet : — 

* Hence, whilst he did not actively attack the institution of caste, Nanak 
taught that there is " no caste in Heaven." 

^ This line begins the portion which forms the Sikh evening hymn. 
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** The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard. 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky. 
Are music sent up to God by the lover or the bard. 
Enough that he heard it once, we shall hear it bye-and-bye." ^ 

When mentally reeling with the effort to realise the 
vast multitudinous ** Maya of many colours " by which the 
Eternal One is manifested, Nanak steadies himself by the 
recognition that what to the finite mind is unfathomable is 
known to the Infinite Consciousness: — 

" How shall Nanak judge ? 
That True One knows it ... . 
Who is first, spotless, without beginning, immortal, 
Having the same dress through all ages." 

And of His immortal Life we are partakers : — 

" They do not die nor are they deceived, in whose heart Ram 
dwells." (T.) 

In that realm of happiness, whose characteristic he 
declares to be beauty, the soul passes beyond the illusion 
of " Maya " into the reality, where deception can no longer 
trouble it 

The " Japji " concludes with an injunction to pure and 
holy living, to self-control, forbearance, and the fear and 
love of God. 

Make — 

** Divine love thy crucible and melt God's Name therein in such 
a true mint the word shall be coined, 
This is the practice of those on whom God looketh with favour, 
Nanak, the Kind One by a glance maketh them happy." 

Then follows : — 

** The air is the Guru, water our father and the great earth our 

mother. 
Day and night are our two nurses, male and female, who set the 

whole world a-playing : 
Merits and demerits shall be read out in presence of the Judge, 

' The idea behind both these lyrics is the same — viz., that life itself with all 
its virtue and heroism, its pathos and beauty, its effort and failure, rather than 
the vocal utterance of the worshipper, is the true praise of God and the eternal 
music, of which all musical art is but the phenomenal symbol, and inadequate 
expression. 
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According to men*s acts some shall be near and others distant 

from God. 
Those who have pondered on the Name and departed after the 

completion of their toil, 
Shall have their countenance made bright, O Nanak, 
How many shall be emancipated in company with them ! " (M.) 

When we turn to the consideration of the life of Nanak 
we are confronted by the difficulty of distinguishing fact 
from fiction, there is so much in the stories current among 
the Sikhs that is obviously legendary. Dr. Trumpf tells 
us that during his sojourn in the Punjab he could not find 
among the records of the prophet any sufficiently ancient 
to be of historical value. It was not until after his return 
to Europe that he received from the India Office library a 
manuscript, which proved to be a life of Nanak of greater 
antiquity than any he had met with among the Sikhs. It 
is written in characters resembling those of an old copy of 
the ** Granth " itself ; the idiom too is old, and in many 
respects agrees with that of the successor of Nanak who 
compiled the "Granth," Guru Arjun. This account is quite 
different from the others. Nanak died in 1538; Arjun's 
date is from 1 581-1606 ; so we may safely conclude that this 
record was put together within sixty-five years of the 
prophet s death. This manuscript seems to have been un- 
known to the Sikhs with whom Dr. Trumpf conversed in 
the Punjab ; in his opinion it contains the older tradition 
concerning Nanak. This does not imply that the narrative 
can be accepted entirely as trustworthy ; for this document 
also is largely composed of stories which are obviously 
fabulous, but there is a residuum which bears the character 
of genuineness, and Dr. Trumpf evidently regards it as of 
some historical value in its main outlines. 

It is not impossible for the reader to discover for 
himself which portions of the narrative have this value^ 
for in parts the story is told with a simplicity and 
naturalness which enforces its claim upon our credence. 
And in the earlier portion of the record there is a marked 
absence of the commonplace wonders which are freely 
introduced into the latter half. 

The record is headed **Janam Sakhl of Bkhk 
Nanak." It tells how he was born at Talvandi> 
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not far from Lahore, in the family of a farmer, on a 
moonlight night, while yet about a watch of the night was 
remaining, and that ** unbeaten sounds were produced at 
the Gate of the Lord," and the gods and heroes did 
homage, ** because a great devotee has come to save the 
world.** This statement, which might pass as a pious 
assumption on the part of the recorder, and does not 
necessarily imply that any spiritual manifestation was 
observed on earth, is altered in the later records into the 
statement that the *' unbeaten sounds " were produced not 
at the heavenly palace-gate, but **at the Gate of Bkhk 
Nanak." We thus see wonders in the making. 

At seven years old the boy Nanak went to school and 
astonished the Pandits, who paid him reverence, saying : 
" This is a perfect one." He played with other boys, but 
does not seem to have been popular with them ; ** in his 
spirit he was occupied with the Lord." He was evidently 
a dreamy meditative boy, and in one mutilated page of the 
manuscript it is recorded that, being set to mind a field of 
crops, he allowed it to be overrun by cattle. As he grew 
older he kept company with fakirs, and greatly annoyed 
his family by preferring their society to that of anyone else, 
and by neglecting his work. When they remonstrated 
with him, he is said to have responded by uttering sabds, 
which were afterwards included in the "Granth." We 
are inclined to suspect that these quotations from the 
" Granth " were subsequently fitted into the history, espe- 
cially as at this time he had not been recognised by his 
family as a prophet, and therefore it is unlikely that his 
sayings would have been accurately preserved. 

His continual idleness and his peculiarity grieved his 
parents, who freely expressed their dislike to his ways, 
saying, '* He is mad," and urged him to "do some work." 
When this was pressed on him we are told " he fell down " ; 
whether this implies that he fell into a trance or not is 
doubtful. On one occasion, when his father bade him go 
work in his field, he replied in parabolic language, speaking 
of " a private field." To this his father answered, " I have 
not seen any field of ihine. What dost thou say .'^" He 
replied : ** Father, this field has been cultivated by us of 
which thou shalt hear. ... Our field is sown and stands 
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and has grown up. . . • Sons and daughters will become 
happy^ and the poor brothers and relations all will be 
profited thereby, . . . The Lord for whom I have done 
farming work gives me such assistance." 

" Such a Lord, O son, we have never seen or heard of," 
is the father's response. '* Give up these things and walk 
after the manner of other people : it is nothing to live 
without a calling." 

We find an echo of this in a portion of the " Granth " 
ascribed to Arjun : — 

** I have applied the plough of truth. 
I commenced to sow the Name in hope ; 
O Hari, having made it grow, bestow heaps of corn, O Lord.*' 

But the spiritual significance of Nanak's parable seems 
to have been missed by his father, whose irritation with 
this dreamy son was not without some excuse. 

At last Nanak determined to leave his home and to 
accept a post found for him by his brother-in-law Jairam, 
who was steward to a certain Khan Nabab Dunlat. 
When, however, he decided to take this post, moved, as 
he considered, by some spiritual impulse, and probably 
hoping better to be able to apply himself to work under 
altered conditions, a new obstacle presented itself in the 
remonstrances of his wife. The dialogue between them is 
one of those portions of the narrative which reads like 
truth. 

We see in it the same dreamy but kindly nature that 
appears in other parts of the story and betrays itself in the 
"Japji." He is taken by surprise to find that his wife 
really wants his company (absorbed in his spiritual dreams 
he could easily dispense with hers) ; but when he sees that 
she means this, and is really grieved at his departure, he is 
touched, and gently comforts her, first by assuring her that 
his departure will not impoverish her, and then, since she 
is not thus to be quieted, by a promise that she shall 
follow him. 

We quote from the record verbatim : — 

'' The wife of the Baba began to weep and said : ' Thou wast 
never kissing me before, thou art now going abroad ; how wilt 
thou come again ? ' The Baba said : ' O silly one, what were we 
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doing here ? And what shall we do there ? I am of no use to 
thee.' She rose and addressed again this petition to him : ' When 
thou wast sitting in thy house, then I had in my view the 
sovereignty of the whole world. O dear, this world is of no use 
to me whatever ! ' Then the Guru became tender and said : * Do 
not be anxious ; every day the sovereignty shall be thine 1 ' She 
said : ' Sir, I shall not remain behind ! take me with thee I ' The 
Baba answered : * It is the order of the Lord that I am going. If 
I shall gain some livelihood then I shall call thee there. Mind 
thou my order.' Then she kept silence." 

The change must have aroused Nanak to industry, for 
the Khan seems to have valued his services. He worked 
by day in the commissariat, and at night improvised verses 
praising God. We are told that the " call ** to his mission 
came in the following manner. 

Dr. Trumpf says : **This accident seems somehow to 
be based on an historical fact" An accident he calls it, 
but it hardly bears that character in the record : — 

" One day Nanak went to the river to bathe ; stripping off his 
clothes, he entrusted them to the servant and began to bathe. As 
he was doing so, according to the order of the Lord, servants 
(= angels) took him. away to the threshold of the Lord. The 
servants said, ' Sir, Nanak is present.' Then he (Nanak) obtained 
a gift of a sight of the true courts (of God) ; the Lord was kind 
(to him). Meanwhile the servant (of Nanak) was standing by his 
clothes. Standing and standing, he finally returned (home), and 
said that Nanak had gone into the river, but had not come out 
again. He went to the Khan and said, ' Khan, health ! Nanak 
has gone into the river, but no more comes out I ' (Here is 
related the search for and regret of the Khan). It was the order 
of the Lord that Nanak the devotee was present (at the threshold). 
Then a cup of nectar was filled and given him by order (of the 
Lord). The command was given, ' Nanak, this nectar is a cup of 
my Name, drink it ! ' The Guru made salutation and drank it 
The Lord was kind to Nanak and said, ' Nanak, I am with thee, I 
have made thee exalted, and who will take thy name will be 
made exalted by me. Having gone, mutter my Name and make 
also other people mutter it I Remain uncontaminated from the 
world ! (Remain in the Name (in giving) alms, in performing 
ablutions, in worship, and remembering (me) I have given thee my 
own Name, do this work (I told thee) !'"... 

After this we are told that Nanak returned to the house 
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and continued in silence for one day ; then he arose and 
said : " There is no Hindu and no Mussulman." 

Now this incident may be viewed from two different 
standpoints, and the interpretations of it will differ accord- 
ingly. 

If we approach it with a preconceived notion that it 
could be only fable, that the duties inculcated were merely 
mechanical, that to "mutter the Name" implied nothing 
more than the vain repetitions condemned in the Sermon 
on the Mount ; if we approach it imbued with Western 
literalism, and have no sympathetic insight into Oriental 
allegory, then the story will for us be only one more 
evidence of the inferiority of the religious ideas of the 
East to those of the West. 

But there is another way of interpreting the story. We 
may read it in the light of the teaching of the " Japji " and 
the " Granth," in the light of our knowledge of Oriental 
modes of teaching by parables and figures, and in the light 
also of the result which followed upon this ** call ** of Nanak. 

In the " Japji," as we have seen (and in later portions 
of the ** Granth " also), much stress is laid upon the import- 
ance of continually bearing in mind the character and 
greatness and all-pervading Presence of God. His Name 
in the "Granth," as in the Hebrew Scripture, stands for 
Himself and His character. Hence, when we are informed 
that the Lord gave to Nanak His Name, and told him to 
repeat it and to cause others to repeat it, and when we find 
that immediately upon this he is told to keep himself pure 
and to do all things in this Name, we are justified in under- 
standing this to imply a call to reveal God s character in 
his life as well as by his preaching. 

Christ used words not unlike these when He prayed : 
** Keep them in Thy Name that Thou hast given Me." 

Nanak is told to remain in the Name in performing 
ablutions. In the "Japji " he clearly recognises that no 
performing of ablutions has value in God's sight unless the 
bather is seeking to please Him : — 

*' I bathe at a Tirtha if I please Him ; without pleasing Him, what 
shall I do with bathing ? " 

If we recognise (as our own Scriptures teach us to do) 
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that Oriental modes of thinking and preaching are pervaded 
by symbolism and allegory to an extent far in excess of 
what is common in the West, it is not difficult to under- 
stand this story as embodying in an allegorical form the 
history of a real spiritual transaction, a true revelation to 
the soul of Nanak, both concerning the character of God 
and his own mission to men. 

And if we examine the matter in the light of the results 
it is difficult to come to any other conclusion concerning it 
For the results were real ; hence the cause must have been 
something real. 

Nanak preached, and that successfully, the great truth 
of the Unity of God. His teaching inculcated, with some 
real success, a higher morality. He strove also to break 
down the barriers between Mussulmans and Hhidus ; and 
he really did break down the barriers of caste. In his 
utterance " There is no Hindu and no Mussulman," he 
proclaimed the essential unity of man in the sight of the 
One True Being. For at that time and in the locality in 
which Nanak lived these two designations " Mussulman " 
and ''Hindu" stood for two bitterly opposed sectaries. 
The Mohammedans and Hindus cherished a rancorous 
hatred towards each other; hence this utterance has an 
importance and significance beyond that which the words 
themselves suggest. Just as Christ named a Samaritan 
when He wished to enforce upon the Jews the duty of 
universal neighbourliness, so the Hindu Nanak named a 
Mussulman when he wished to teach the same lesson. 

And, as regards caste, he welcomed to his discipleship 
men of all castes. The following saying is attributed to 
him in the ** Granth " : — 

' Thou, O God, acknowledgest the light that is in him, and dost 
not ask after his caste. For in the other world there is no 
caste." 

When we remember how deeply rooted is this system 
of caste among the Hindus, this catholicity of Nanak s 
teaching is the more remarkable. 

Briefly, his teaching concerning God and man may be 
summed up as follows : 
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(i) The Unity of God and the Immanence of God are 
his cardinal doctrines. This, of course, is not new teaching 
to a Hindu, for it is the recognised esoteric teaching of 
their deepest thinkers. " By Himself the vessels are 
formed," says Nanak; " He Himself also fills them. . . . 
In every place, in All, Thou art fully contained." 

But in this conception of an all-filling, all-embracing 
Unity (which might be classed as Pantheism) we find the 
expression of a tender, beautiful, personal recognition of a 
self-conscious Being who takes thought for His creatures, 
who hears the cry of those who appeal to Him, with 
Whom the soul can enter into personal relations, and this 
is an idea not included in Pantheism.^ 

This point is worth noting, for in this individual sense 
of relation to an Individual Loving Mind which appears in 
his writings we find Nanak's personal interpretation of the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hinduism and the secret of the 
power of his message. 

(2) His doctrine concerning man was the correlative 
of this. Man is '* light of light," an emanation from the 
Absolute, is essence therefore immortal, and the outcome 
of this faith was the obliteration of caste differences. 

In addition to this, as a study of the "Japji" shows, 
Nanak taught that neither intellectual knowledge nor " good 
deeds," in the ritual sense, can save a man, but only 
remembrance of the Name and right conduct. 

Before proceeding with the outline of the life we will 
emphasise further this point by quoting a portion of the 
"Granth" which is attributed to Nanak; the sentiment it 
expresses might almost bear comparison with a part of 
I Corinth, xiii., for spirituality of conception : — 

^ Perhaps this was due to the influence of Kabir, who preceded Nanak, and 
whose teaching must have been known to him. In the " Granth" the following 
saying is attributed to Kabir, which certainly is not Pantheism :-^ 

" Whose body the universe is, He is not in it, the Creator is not in them. 
Who is putting the Things together, He is always aloof from them." 

The following beautiful lines from the " Sin Raj," attributed to Nanak, sug- 
gest the same idea of individuality preserved by the soul in its union with the 
Divine Nature : — 

" Oh, my heart, entertain such a love with Hari, as the lotuses with the water, 
Though they be knocked down by the waves, yet they expand in love. 
Having received their life in the water, they must die without water." 
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" If any body be thrown into the fire as an offering, having cut it 

to pieces of one rati and weighed it, 
If I make body and soul the fuel daily burning in the fire, 
It does not come up to the Name of Hari, though I perform 

lakhs of crores of works. 
If any body be cut into halves, having ordered the saw to be 

placed on my head, 
If my body be melted in the Himalaya yet the disease will not 

leave my mind. 
It does not come up to the Name of Hari, every place I have 

seen and carefully examined. 
Though I give castles of gold and present many excellent 

horses and elephants. 
Though I give lands and many cows, yet (there is) pride and 

conceit within. 
By the Name of Ram my heart is pierced ^ the Guru * has given 

me the true gift. 
Many are the opinions of the mind, 
Many the reflections on the Veda, 
Many arc the fetters of the soul, 
The disciple has the gate of salvation. 
On the side of truth is everyone (but) above it is good conduct" 

(Dr. Trumpf interprets this last line to mean that good 
religious conduct is better than search for truth.) 

•' Everyone is called high, none is seen low, 
One reason is in the created vessel {i.e, Man) 
One light is in the three worlds." 

("Siri Raj Mahala" I.) 

Much is said about the importance of the Guru in the 
" Granth," and under Nanak's successors the Guruship 
became an incentive to self-exaltation. Most fulsome 
language is used in adulation of the Guru, who is almost 
deified, and came to be regarded as possessing the power 
to bestow salvation ; but Nanak s own utterances do not 
indicate any arrogance or self-exaltation — quite the 
contrary. He distinguishes between the perfect Guru, the 
divine Teacher, and the imperfect Guru, the " vessel " by 
which the light of the Name is manifested. Of himself he 
says: 

" I am not chaste nor learned, foolish and stupid I was bom." 

^ The sense of the word is to have a lively, never intermittent remembrance 
of a thing. 
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" You make Hindus Mohammedans and are justified by your 
laws ; now I, on a principle of self-preservation which is superior 
to all laws, will make Mohammedans Hindus. You rest in fancied 
security ; but beware, for I will teach the sparrow to strike the eagle 
to the ground." 

Guru Govind (whose date is 1 721) is revered as the 
founder of the political independence of the Sikh nation ; 
he was the last Guru who aspired to be a spiritual leader, 
for after him the rule of the Guruship was abolished and 
only military leaders were elected. The subsequent history 
tells of much slaughter and bloodshed, and at last the 
community became weakened by internal disorder and 
self-seeking, and every vestige of union and accord dis- 
appeared. 

The contrast between this history of the nation and the 
teachings of their prophet is very marked, but the moral 
standard enjoined by the first successors of NSLnak was in 
some respects a high one. Gambling and prostitution were 
punishable offences. It was forbidden to worship temples 
and shrines ; the use of tobacco was forbidden ; some 
portion of the " Granth " was to be repeated every morning ; 
truthfulness, honesty and kindness (especially to the poor) 
were inculcated ; falsehood, slandering and fornication were 
branded as deadly sins, and the subjugation of the passions 
was enjoined ; but very soon to these precepts was added 
the duty of destroying the enemies of the faith, and of 
saluting no one who was not a Sikh. 

The great aim of Nanak was thus frustrated. But it 
remains as a standard of appeal, and if used by an earnest 
and skilful teacher may yet have a great and important 
influence upon the Sikh people. 

H. A. Dallas. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 



_, , . , In reply to a certain number of letters 

. . . . ^ , that we have received with reference to 

cTtttctstn ana ^ > ^ l- i. j • ^i^ i -. 

, two articles which appeared in the last 

^^ ^ ^ • number of The East and The West 
on the subject of the higher criticism as a hindrance and 
as an aid to missionary work, we would like to offer a 
brief explanation. Some of our readers are distressed 
that the Society under whose auspices this Review is pub- 
lished should appear to endorse the views expressed 
in the first article, others object with equal emphasis to 
the views expressed in the second. The very fact, 
however, that the articles in question arrive at quite 
opposite conclusions might have suggested the true 
explanation, viz. that the publishers of the Review accept 
no responsibility for the opinions advocated by particular 
writers. In regard to the latter of the two articles, 
endded "The Higher Criticism an Aid to Missionary 
Work/' we understand from the writer of it that his point 
of view has been slightly misunderstood. He would 
endorse all that the previous writer stated as to the revo- 
ludonary nature of the criticism represented by Professor 
Schmiedel and by the Encyclapadia Biblica. He would 
further agree with Mr. Munro that, " if the Gospels in the 
Efuychpadia Biblica . . . form his standard," the critic 
'' is an opponent, and not an ally, of missionaries, and his 
presence in the ranks can only weaken the attack which 
every missionary of the Church of Christ is bound to 
deliver." The point of view, as we understand it, from 
which the second article was written is much further 
removed from the standpoint of the Encyclopadia Biblica 

H 
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than from that of the first writer. If The East and The 
West were to exclude all articles with which the S.P.G. or 
the editor or the majority of its readers disagreed, its scope 
would have to be seriously narrowed. We would venture 
to repeat the closing sentence in the issue for April last : 
•* The Review is issued under the auspices of the S.P.G., 
but neither the Society nor the editor can be assumed to 
endorse the particular statements or criticisms of individual 
writers. At the same time, it should be stated that, while 
the Review welcomes frank criticism of existing missions, 
no one will be asked to contribute to its pages who objects 
on principle to all missionary work." This last restriction 
would prevent the editor from inserting any article which 
advocated views on higher criticism such as those of 
Professor Schmiedel. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the views of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (who act as publishers of this Review) are those of 
the Church of England, and not of any party or section 
within it. The views of the Church of England are 
expressed in Articles VI. and VII. printed in the Prayer 
Book. We understand that the writer of the article in 
question unreservedly accepts and believes every state- 
ment contained in these Articles. 

We print another article in the present number which 
has been sent to us by a well-known missionary in India. 
He writes strongly deprecating the adoption of the so- 
called results of extreme criticism, and with the further 
object of showing from the results of his own experience 
that what is wanted at the present time, especially in 
India, are devout and reverent men who have studied the 
higher criticism and can at once warn native converts 
against the adoption of unproved theories, and at the same 
time prepare their minds for the reception of further light 
from whatever source it may unmistakably appear. We 
entirely agree with the writer in regard to the danger of 
placing before native converts any so-called results of 
criticism which are unproved or incapable of proof, and of 
the need of increased reverence in dealing with the 
Bible. 
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— , , A MISSIONARY bishop in Central Africa 

I he power ..ttt t r 

-^ . writes to us : '* We started for a 

to appreciate beautiful walk to Nonoti. The path* 
^' passes close to a prominent hill with a 

good panorama from the top. I was very pleased when 
three of our young Christians, with whom I happened to 
be walking just then, said, * Let us go up to the top and 
see the view.' When a lad begins to appreciate scenery 
it shows that his mind is developing, and that our efforts to 
teach are beginning to take effect." This extract raises 
the very interesting questions (with which we hope to deal 
in some future number of this Review) : How far is the 
increased appreciation of the beauty of natural scenery in 
Christian countries a result of the acceptance of the 
Christian faith, and to what extent have civilised but 
non-Christian peoples developed such a power of appre- 
ciation. It seems to be an established fact that those who 
inhabit the most beautiful spots on earth are but little 
benefited thereby from a moral or spiritual standpoint. In 
some instances, as in recent times in India, a prevalent pan- 
theism has lowered the idea of divinity in the minds of the 
people without enabling them to any corresponding extent 
to appreciate the divine in nature. In the ancient litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and in the old Indian Vedas 
before the evolution of Indian pantheism, we find some 
beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, but nowhere do 
we find any passages which show that their authors 
regarded the beauty of nature as a revelation of the 
wisdom and of the idea of the beautiful in the Divine 
Being. It is hard to find in pre-Christian times or in non- 
Christian literature any trace of that insight which enabled 
St Francis to see the hand of God revealed in nature, or 
any indication of what Wordsworth describes as the power 
given to him 

" . . • to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being." 

The tendency of the teaching of Islam has been to 
stifle rather than to develop all appreciation of natural 
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beauty. We were once told by one who had taken a 
Mohammedan servant on a visit to Chamounix, and had 
bidden him look up at Mont Blanc, which was visible in 
all its glory from the spot where they stood, that the man 
replied without troubling to raise his head, " I have seen 
it." If Christianity had done nothing more than create a 
truer appreciation of the beauty of nature it would have 
rendered to the world a most real service. 



T-z III J r Mr. Henry Morris, late of the Madras 

The attttnae of /-. .1 c • i_ j j 

-«z z7 1 r J' Civil bervice, has done good service to 
the East India , r 1 1 • 1 

/- . the cause of truth by exposing the 

J J r ' untruth of a statement which apparently 
towards foretm . . , . * • * ^ • 
TLf' ' originated in America, but has since 

been adopted by a number of English 

writers on India. The statement was to the effect that the 

East India Company had passed a resolution in 1793 or 

1800 that the sending of missionaries into our Eastern 

possessions was "the maddest, most extravagant, most 

unwarrantable project that was ever proposed by an 

enthusiastic lunatic." The origin of this libel on the East 

India Company was this. A meeting of the General 

Court of the Company was held on May 23, 1793, 

to consider the following addition to the Company's 

charter : — 

" Be it therefore enacted that the said Court shall be, and are 
hereby, empowered and required to appoint and send out, from 
time to time, a sufficient number of fit and proper persons for 
carrying into effect the purposes aforesaid, by acting as school- 
masters, missionaries, or otherwise." 

Strong objection was taken by several of those present, 
especially to the statement that the Company be "re- 
quired " to send out missionaries to the natives. In the 
course of the debate one of the directors said : — 

" So far from approving the clause, or listening to it with 
patience, from the first moment I heard of it I considered 
it the most wild, extravagant, expensive, and unjustifiable 
project that ever was suggested by the most visionary specu- 
lator." 
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This speech, which in no way represented the feelings 
of the majority of those present, is apparently the origin 
of the libel above referred to. It is quite true that the 
Company at this date looked with unfriendly eyes upon 
missionary work, but for this very reason the greater care 
ought to be taken not to misrepresent their position. 
Their refusal to approve missionary work was based upon 
the same grounds as the refusal of the present English 
Government to 'give permission to missionaries to work 
in Khartoum. In both cases it was thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that missionary work would endanger the stability 
of the Government, and therefore the welfare of the people 
affected. 

At the end of the seventeenth century (as stated in 
The East and The West for last year, p. 353) the East 
India Company were most anxious to undertake missionary 
work. **On June 17, 1681, its Court of Committee con- 
sidered the plan submitted for propagating the Christian 
religion among the natives of India," and formally approved 
of the design. 



TJiA ft f ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ readers will 

.r . welcome an article on a problem that 

the negro race tn . ^ . .. . ^ .. , ^ 

jT IS of absorbmc: mterest to all students 

America. r -m*- • it- 1 1 • • j 

of Missions which are being carried on 

amongst the negro races, viz., the problem of the future of 
the negroes in North America. The writer, Mr. Du Bois, is 
himself a neg^o, and has written several books dealing with 
different aspects of this question, one of which is reviewed 
in this present number. At the close of the Civil War in 
America the negroes, who then numbered four millions, 
were given the franchise with practically no restrictions. 
Since then they have increased to nearly ten millions. 
For many years past they have been deprived of the power 
to vote not by any act of the legislature but by the local 
restrictions which the individual States of the Union have 
created. Mr. Du Bois would welcome any restriction based 
upon an educational qualification, provided that this restric- 
tion were applied to white and black population alike, but 
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he objects to any restriction whatever which is directly or 
indirectly based upon variation of colour. We sympathise 
very strongly with his contention. 



T J 'J' r In view of the misstatements which 

Indemntties far , ^ , , j i_ /y- 

.f J '^ r have frequently been made to the effect 

the murder of . .\ --i j ij 

. that missionary societies have demanded 

from the Chinese compensation for the 

missionaries which have been murdered, it is satisfactory 

to read in the Times for December i6 last: "After the 

disturbances in the province of Cheng-chau an indemnity 

of ;^7,88o was exacted from the Chinese Government by 

the British Government as reparation for various murders. 

This indemnity, having been declined by the representatives 

of the China Inland Mission, was offered to the Wesleyan 

Missionary Society to be used for mission schools and 

hospitals, and has again been declined." 

After the massacres in the province of Chi-li the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was 

offered similar compensation by the Chinese Government 

In accordance with the uniform policy of the Society, this 

was at once declined. The three principal English societies 

working in North China have thus adopted a consistent 

policy, and one which cannot but commend itself to all 

impartial critics of Missions. 



The Archbishop of Capetown desires to correct a state- 
ment which appeared in the last issue of The East and Thb 
West to the effect that no diocesan schools received any help 
from Government He says : — 

" If by primary schools are meant mission and elementary schools, this is 
not the case in Cape Colony. All our mission schools, unless they £siil to reach 
a reasonable standard of numbers and attainments, obtain Government assis- 
tance, although it is lamentably small, even by the acknowledgment of Dr. Muir, 
who would fain persuade Parliament to increase it. Indeed, one may almost 
say that denominational education accompanied by a conscience clause is one 
of the recognised features of the elementary school system ; for, whether the 
schools are mission sphools for the coloured or schools for white children, they 
are almost entirely in connection with some religious body. It is the public or 
secondary schools which are bound to be conducted under the undenominational 
system, and the colleges also, so far as grants for building purposes are con- 
cerned." 
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Evolution of the Japanese. By Sydney L. Gulick. Published by 
Revell. 457 pages. Price 7s, 6d. net 

The title of the book explains fairly accurately the object which 
the author has in view. He endeavours to show that the Japanese 
of to-day are what they are as the result of a natural evolutionary 
process which has been in no way interrupted by the political 
events of the last forty years. He further endeavours from the 
history of the Japanese to establish the general proposition that 
there is no such thing as a " race soul," and that if a Japanese 
infant were transported to America and educated under American 
influences the acutest observer would never be able to trace 
anything in the mind or actions of the full-grown man which 
would not be characteristic of the ordinary American. On this 
point Mr. Gulick joins issue with some of the profoundest students 
of psychology and anthropology, and in our opinion fails to 
establish his position. Though we do not agree with Miss Kingsley, 
who said of the West African native that there was no more reason 
for supposing that he would develop into a European than of 
supposing that a rabbit would develop, within any given time, into 
a hare, we cannot but believe that lower races such as the Africans, 
and higher races such as the Jews and Japanese, possess racial 
characteristics of which no training or alteration of their environ- 
ment can ever rid them. The book, however, is full of interest from 
beginning to end, and should prove of real value to all students of 
Japan. 

Referring to the evolution as distinguished from revolution 
which he maintains has taken place in the country, he says : — 

" It has been a continuous growth ; it is not the mere accumu- 
lation of external additions ; it does not consist alone of the 
acquisition of the machinery and the institutions of the Occident 
It is rather a development from within, based upon already existing 
ideas and institutions. New Japan is the consequence of her old 
endowment and her new environment Her evolution has been 
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in progress and can be traced for at least a millennium and a half, 
during which she has been preparing for this latest step. All that 
was necessary for its accomplishment was the new environment 

''The differences which separate the Oriental from the Occi- 
dental mind are infinitesimal as compared with the likenesses 
which unite them. This is a fact which needs to be emphasised, 
for many writers on Japan seem to ignore it They marvel at the 
differences. The real marvel is that the differences are so few and 
so superficial. The Japanese are a race whose ancestors were 
separated from their early home nearly three thousand years ago ; 
during this period they have been absolutely prevented from inter- 
marriage with the parent stock. Furthermore, the original stock 
was not the Indo-European race. And no one has ventured to 
suggest how long before the migration of the ancestors of the 
Japanese to Japan their ancestors parted from those who finally 
became the progenitors of modern Occidental peoples. For 
thousands of years, certainly, the Japanese and Anglo-Saxon 
races have had no ancestry in common. Yet so similar is the 
entire structure and working of their minds that the psychological 
text books of the Anglo-Saxon are adopted and perfectly 
understood by competent psychological students among the 
Japanese. 

" The limited education of the few — and in exclusively Chinese 
classics — has given place to popular education. Common schools 
number over 30,000 taught by about 100,000 teachers (4,278 being 
women), having over 4,500,000 pupils (over 1,500,000 being girls). 
The school accommodation is insufficient, it is said tliat 30,cxx> 
additional teachers are needed at once. Middle and high schools 
throughout the land are rejecting nearly one-half of the student 
applicants for lack of accommodation." 

The largest and most interesting portion of the book is devoted 
to a detailed consideration of the chief characteristics of the 
Japanese as they now are. In the course of a chapter headed 
•• Sensitiveness to Environment " we read : — 

" Japanese sensitiveness is manifested in many unexpected ways. 
An observant missionary lady once remarked that she wondered 
how such unruly, self-willed children as grow up under Japanese 
training, or its lack, finally become such respectable members of 
society. She concluded that instead of being punished out of 
their misbehaviours they were laughed out of them. The children 
are constantly told that if they do so and so they will be laughed 
at — a terrible thing. The fear of ridicule has thus an important 
sociological function in maintaining ethical standards. Its power 
may be judged from the fact that in ancient times when a samurai 
gave his note to return a borrowed sum the only guarantee affixed 
was the permission to be laughed at in public in case of failure." 
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Writers on the Far East have much to say of the kindly 
influence which Buddhism is supposed to exercise over its devotees. 
It is discouraging to read of a country where Buddhism has so 
long exercised a supreme influence : — 

** A history of Japan was prepared by Japanese scholars under 
appointment from the Government and sent to the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893 ; it makes the following statement : — 'Despite 
the issue of several proclamations .... people were governed 
by such strong aversions to the sight of sickness that travellers 
were often left to die by the roadside from thirst, hunger, or 
disease, and householders even went to the length of thrusting out 
of doors and abandoning to utter destitution servants who sufTcred 
from chronic maladies .... Whenever an epidemic occurred the 
number of deaths that resulted was enormous.' " 

The feeling of reverence which our author ascribes to the 
Japanese will, we trust, be retained when they have as a nation 
embraced the Christian Faith. He says : — 

"Phenomena, which a foreigner may attribute to a lack of 
emotion, or at least to its repression, may be due to some very 
different cause. Few things, for instance, are more astonishing to 
the Occidental than the silence on the part of the multitude when 
the Emperor, whom they all admire and love, appears on the 
street Under circumstances which would call forth the most 
enthusiastic cheers from Western crowds, a Japanese crowd will 
maintain absolute silence. Is this from lack of emotion ? By no 
means. Reverence dominates every breast They would no more 
think of making noisy demonstrations of joy in the presence of 
the Emperor than a congregation of devout Christians would think 
of doing the same during a religious service. This idea of 
reverence for superiors has pervaded the social order, the intensity 
of the reverence varying with the rank of the superior." 

Alluding to their taste for art and for music he says : — 

"The Japanese shows a refined taste in the colouring and 
decoration of rooms ; natural woods, painted and polished, are 
common ; every post and board standing erect must stand in the 
position in which it grew." 

" A survey of Japanese musical history leads to the conclusion 
that while the people are fairly developed in certain aspects of the 
esthetics of music, such as rhythm, they are certainly undeveloped 
in other directions — in melody, for example, and in harmony. 
Their instrumental music is primitive and meagre. They have no 
system of musical notation. The love of music, such as it is, is 
well-nigh universal. Their solo-vocal music, a semi-chanting in 
minors, has impressive elements ; but these are due to the 
passionate outbursts and plaintive wails, rather than to the 
musically aesthetic character of the melodies. The universal 
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in inculcating the habit of truthfulness in the native Christians he 
says : — 

" A few years ago an English barrister complained to me of 
certain Christian witnesses who had given evidence in a case recently 
conducted by him in Madura. ' I hate to have your Christians 
as witnesses in any of my cases/ he said ; ' for whenever they 
venture to give false evidence they instantly falter and stumble 
and are caught by the opposing counsel. A Hindu, when he 
gives false evidence, will tell a straight and a plausible story. But 
your Christians are too much affected by twinges of conscience.' 
What was embarrassing and annoying to him was encouraging to 
me 1 That our Christians should occasionally give false evidence 
did not surprise me ; but that they in this matter should be 
differentiated, by this disinterested observer, from Hindu witnesses 
is a reliable testimony in favour of their growing veracity." 

In the chapter headed '*The Women of India" he explains with 
great clearness the immense difficulties which have to be over- 
come before the status of women throughout India can be ma- 
terially raised : *' The proverbs of a country are the truest test of 
its sentiments. What have these to say of the women of to-day ? 
'What poison is that which appears like nectar? Woman.' 
* What is the chief gate to hell ? Woman.' • What is cruel ? 
The heart of a viper.' * What is more cruel ? The heart of a 
woman.' * What is the most cruel of all ? The heart of a soul- 
less, penniless widow.' ' He is a fool who considers his wife as 
his friend.' ' Educating a woman is like putting a knife in the hands 
of a monkey.' " Notwithstanding, however, the low place which 
woman occupies in public esteem, it appears that the adoration 
of the female in Hindu worship was never more marked than at 
the present time. 

!'The famous religious reformer, Chunder Sen, though he 
adopted and used the Lord's Prayer, changed the form of address 
from the masculine to the feminine and said : * Our Mother who 
art in Heaven I ' What has Christianity to meet this bent of the 
Hindu mind? Or should it be discouraged as an element in 
worship? The Romanists meet it by exalting and giving pre- 
eminence to the Virgin Mother. The Protestants have nothing 
corresponding to this." 

Dr. Jones bears witness to the intellectual victory which 
Christianity has gained in many cases, where definite acceptance of 
the faith has not as yet followed. He says : — 

" I have come into daily, close touch with many men and 
women who give evidence of the strong influence of our faith 
upon them — they have ceased to visit Hindu temples, they decline 
to worship the family and tribal gods, they lose no opportunity to 
denounce the idolatry and superstitions which have debased them, 
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and they always speak to their friends a warm word for Christianity 
and often attend its meetings in their village. But there they 
continue to stand. They are the slaves of caste fear and of 
social inertia. While, however, they stand and wait they often 
say the word and give the encouragement which enables others 
to accept Christ openly and to enter the Christian fold. . . . 

" A Hindu Saivite devotee told me once that they proposed 
soon to place in their monastery an image of Christ (as they had 
one of Vishnu), and thus render to Him worship in common with 
the others. I am confident that Hindus, all but unanimously, 
would, to-day, vote to give Him a place in their pantheon and 
a share in their worship, if Christians would accede to this. ' Did 
we not,' they say, ' thus appropriate Buddha, the arch-enemy of 
Brahmanism, twenty-Rve centuries ago, and make him the ninth 
incarnation of Vishnu ? And why should we not regard Christ, 
also, as the tenth " descent " of our beloved Vishnu ? ' " 

The book contains little or no information about particular 
Missions, but is a really valuable contribution towards the discus- 
sion of the missionary problem in India. 



The Souls of Black Folk. By W. E. B. Du BoiS. Published by 
McCherg & Co., Chicago. 1903. 3rd Edition. 

The object of this book is to advocate the cause of the negro 
population in the U.S.A., and to justify their claim to obtain more 
political rights than they now possess. If any large proportion 
of this population were as intelligent and highly cultured as the 
author of this book, who is himself a negro, such a claim would 
be indeed irresistible. The author is opposed to the policy of 
Mr. Booker Washington, the great advocate of industrial training 
for his fellow negroes and the President of Tuskegee College, 
because he believes that the great mass of the coloured population 
in the South are debarred by written or unwritten laws from 
obtaining possession of land, and are thereby kept in such extreme 
poverty that until these laws can be altered as a result of political 
agitation it is of comparatively little use to give them an industrial 
education. He is also opposed to Mr. Washington on the ground 
that he does not set sufficient store upon the value to the negro 
of a higher intellectual training. 

The author describes at some length the condition of the vast 
negro population in the "black belt of Geoi^ia." If this de- 
scription be correct there is certainly much to be said in favour of 
giving greater political power to the negroes, inasmuch as there 
seems little or no prospect of their securing justice and considera- 
tion by any other means. The following are a few extracts from 
his description :— > 
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"All over the face of the land is the one-room cabin^ — now 
standing in the shadow of the big house, now staring at the dusty 
road, now rising dark and sombre amid the green of the cotton 
fields. It is nearly always old and bare, built of rough boards, 
and neither plastered nor ceiled. Light and ventilation are 
supplied by the single door and by the square hole in the wall 
with its wooden shutter. There is no glass porch or ornamenta- 
tion without Within is a fireplace, black and smoky, and usually 
unsteady with age. A bed or two, a table, a wooden chest, and 
a few chairs compose the furniture ; while a stray show-bill or a 
newspaper makes up the decorations for the walls. Now and then 
one may find such a cabin kept scrupulously neat, with merry 
steaming fireplace and hospitable door; but the majority are 
dirty and dilapidated, smelling of eating and sleeping, poorly 
ventilated, and anything but homes." 

" Here in Dougherty County one may find families of eight 
and ten occupying one or two rooms, and for every ten rooms of 
house accommodation for the negroes there are twenty-five 
persons. The worst tenement abominations of New York do not 
have above twenty-two persons for every ten rooms." 

Again he says : " Looking now at the county black population 
as a whole, it is fair to characterise it as poor and ignorant. 
Perhaps ten per cent compose the well-to-do and the best of the 
labourers, while at least nine per cent are thoroughly lewd and 
vicious. The rest, over eighty per cent, are poor and ignorant^ 
fairly honest and well-meaning, plodding, and to a degree 
shiftless, with some but not great sexual looseness. Such class 
lines are by no means fixed ; they vary, one almost might say, 
with the price of cotton. The degree of ignorance cannot easily 
be expressed. We may say, for instance, that nearly two-thirds 
of them cannot read or write. This but partially expresses the 
fact They are ignorant of the world about them, of modem 
economic organisation, of the function of government, of individual 
worth and possibilities, of nearly all those things which slavery 
in self-defence had to keep them from learning." 

The greater part of the land which is cultivated by the negroes 
is held by them under a thoroughly bad system. The tenant 
receives food for himself and family and seed to sow on the land 
on the understanding that the debt thus incurred be repaid in 
kind when the crops are reaped. The result is that practically 
the whole of each year's crop is secured to the landlord, and the 
tenant is debarred from all prospect of permanently improving 
* his condition. 

The greatest grievance of all in the opinion of the writer is, 
however, not poverty and its accompanying evils, but the spirit of 
contempt which characterises the intercourse of the white with 
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the black population. " The masters and the masters' sons have 
never been able to see why the negroes, instead of settling down 
to be day labourers for bread and clothes, are infected with a silly 
desire to rise in the world. . . . ' Why you niggers have an easier 
time than I do/ said a puzzled Albany merchant to his black 
customer. * Yes/ he replied, ' and so do yo' hogs.* * On matters 
of simple almsgiving, where there can be no question of social 
contact . . . the South ... is generous to a fault The black 
beggar is never turned away without a good deal more than a 
crust, and a call for help for the unfortunate meets quick response 
. . . yet this does not touch the kernel of the problem. Human 
advancement is not a mere question of almsgiving, but rather of 
sympathy and co-operation among classes who would scorn 
charity." 

In a chapter on the religion of the negroes it is stated that 
there is an oi^nised negro church for every sixty black families, 
and in some States for every forty. There is a ring of pathos 
nmning through many of the chapters which greatly adds to the 
force of the writer's arguments. The book is one which no one 
can afford to ignore who desires to understand the negro problem, 
which is the greatest problem with which the American people 
are confinonted to-day. 



Sri Sankaracharya : his Life and Titnes. By C N. Krishnasami 
Aijrar, B£A. His Philosophy. By Pundit Sitanata Tattva- 
Umsan. MadrasL 2x. 

Every educated Hindu possesses not only a religion but a 
philosophy. In three cases out of four he is a follower of the 
Vedanta^ and the Vedanta is an immense growth ; it embraces 
not only metaphysics but theology, exegesis, myth. Like the 
H^elian philosophy, it starts with an explanation of the universe 
and ends by demonstrating the sanctity of an institution. If you 
object to the obvious meaning of a statement, there is always an 
esoteric meaning beside or behind it, and the commentaries of 
Sankaia, especially his commentary on the Brahmasotras, have 
been lor a thousand years the recognised text-books of VedantisoL 
Sankara is the Hindu St Thomas Aquinas, the doctor par exceU 
temct of the schools. 

Bat, althoi^ Sankara is one of the very few historic figures 
which eoiefge from the crowd of semi-mythical Hindu sages and 
lawgnncn^ it » curiously characteristic of India that almost nothing 
is known of him. A disciple wrote his life, or rather his l^end, 
in the ninth or tenth century A.D., but it is still a moot point 
whetiier Sanluua lived in the sixth century or in the eighth. He 
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was a native of Tanjore, belonged to the Nambudri division of the 
Southern Brahmans, became an ascetic, travelled over India in every 
direction, preaching, controverting, convincing, or refuting Buddhists, 
Saktas, Kapalikas, and other heretical sects. His writings, 
genuine and spurious (for they have been largely interpolated), 
are very numerous, and four great conventual establishments 
in the extreme north, south, east, and west of India boast of him 
as their founder. When we have said this we have said almost all 
that is really known of one of the greatest of Hindu teachers. 

This little book is the work of two native gentlemen of Madras, 
the most promising home in some respects of philosophic specula- 
tion at present in India. It is meant for popular use, but the 
authors have gone to the original sources for their information, 
they have consulted the works of European scholars, and they 
write with a certain air of scholarly refinement It is a praise- 
worthy little book, and when we have said that we have said all 
that the work demands. But, apart from its merits, it affords an 
excellent illustration of certain tendencies of Hindu thought which 
we should do well to note. 

The life of Sankara, as his disciples related it, is a tissue of 
legends in which gods, men, and animals freely intermingle. To 
European eyes these legends are merely grotesque, but they are 
dear to the native mind. In reality they are not more extravagant 
than many a mediaeval legend, say the adventures of St George, 
and the Middle Ages, which gave birth to both, believed both 
firmly. The average Hindu is still in the mediaeval period, but the 
wise man, the Pundit, allegorises these stories. Mr. Aiyar goes 
further. He feels the need of some credible history ; he is touched 
with the first presentiments of the historic sense, and he rationalises 
the legends. Unfortunately, the rationalism sometimes gets rid of 
the best part of the story, or it misses the very point for which the 
legend was created. But still it is there, and both rationalism and 
the historic sense are the fruit of Western influence. 

Mr. Aiyar's narrative is written with a naive simplicity and a 
tenderness of feeling which remind one somewhat of the Little 
Flowers of St Francis ; and three characteristically Indian virtues 
pervade it — reverence for the mother, reverence for the teacher, and 
a love of toleration. On this last point he falls foul of ''his 
friends " the missionaries. ** These latter begin wherever they go 
by arrogating to themselves the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, leaving, with a unique impartiality, to their opponents the 
whole of the error and nothing but the error." The charge is not 
altogether just — witness the writings of Dr. Pope, Mr. Slater, and 
many another missionary. But in a certain sense it is undoubtedly 
true that every monotheism is intolerant Is truth to be tolerant of 
what is radically false ?— that is the question. And it may be 
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answered by another. How far is Hinduism tolerant ? The 
philosopher is tolerant because he deems himself to be above all 
religious forms ; the common people is tolerant because it seeks 
aid from every god that will show it any good. But Sankara was 
not tolerant. He put down Saktas, Kapalikas, and others with 
the strong arm of the civil power ; beside every Buddhist monastery 
he established his own convent Bands of armed ascetics spread 
the worship of Siva in Rajputana ; the din of religious controversy 
at the courts of Rajput kings was ceaseless ; and the spectators 
joined with violence in the fray. The votaries of the rival sects 
have often given battle to each other even in recent times ; and the 
boasted toleration of the Hindu is confined to the illuminated and 
the ignorant For them, and for them alone, every cult and every 
heresy is equally indifferent or equally valid. 

Pundit Sitanata's brief outline of the Vedanta philosophy is 
good as far as it goes. The Pundit ends by saying that " probably 
no ancient system will quite suit the modern mind. But we may 
be allowed to hazard the opinion that of all ancient systems that 
of Sankaracharya will be found to be the most congenial and the 
most easy of acceptance to the modern Indian mind." Prof 
Deussen goes further. He declares that the Vedanta surpasses 
every other (idealist) philosophy, not indeed by its science, but 
in its inwardness, and in its intuitive grasp of the ultimate secret 
of existence. The Hindu mind loves religion, but it loves the 
metaphysics of religion more. The position resembles that of 
Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries. Synesius, the 
worthy Bishop of Cyrene, refused to embrace Christianity if he 
had to abandon his Neo-Platonic philosophy. A modified Neo- 
Platonism was found compatible with Christianity, and Vedantism 
has accommodated itself to almost every creed. 



JourfuU of the African Society. October. Macmillan. 

The last number contains an account of the sleeping disease in 
Uganda and other parts of Central Africa which is as interesting 
as it is discouraging. The following is a description of the course 
which the disease takes : — 

" It begins very insidiously. The unfortunate native feels an 
unaccountable weakness and lassitude, accompanied by frontal 
headache. Afler a time he becomes morose and indifferent, is 
slow in all his movements, his face bears a frowning, pained 
expression, and he is drowsy. In a month or so the weakness has 
much increased, he is unable to work, and always wants to sit 
down, his expression becomes vacant, almost idiotic, and his face 
and lips puffy. Later his whole body becomes puffy and bloa 
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he cannot walk without the aid of a stick, and in trying to sit 
down he frequently falls in a heap without being able to save 
himself. His skin loses its vitality and ' becomes filthy, his 
movements are jerky, his speech thick and muddled, saliva 
dribbles from the corner of his mouth, and he is so sleepy that he 
frequently dozes in the act of taking food. At the end of five or 
six months or more terrible sores develop on his body, sleep 
overpowers all else, the wretched victim, unable to help himself 
in any way, becomes emaciated, and lies huddled up in his hut, 
oblivious to everything around him, in a state of deep lethargy, 
until death ends his sufferings. 

" Big men and women are to be seen helped along between two 
friends, or tottering about with the help of a stick, others are 
lying fast asleep in the door of their huts, where they have 
crawled for the warmth of the sun, for the disease makes them 
feel chilly, while inside the huts more are to be found in a 
helpless, lethargic condition. In Kavirondo I sometimes had fifty 
or more cases round my tent, some huddled up fast asleep, some 
supported by their friends, and others sitting with a vacant stare, 
saliva dribbling from their mouths. My feelings at being quite 
unable to help them may be imagined, and the only ray of hope 
I could give them was to explain through the medium of my 
interpreter that we intended to hunt until we found the *juju,' 
and then try and make strong * medicine ' to kill it" 

It has been definitely ascertained that the disease is due to 
the presence of a microscopic organism called a Trypanosoma in 
the spinal fluid. This organism is believed to be communicated 
to the blood by the bite of a fly somewhat similar to the tsetse 
fly. No European has as yet developed the disease, but the 
trypanosoma has been found in the blood but not in the spinal 
fluid of at least one European, so that there is but little ground 
for assuming that white men will prove to be permanently immune. 
We see that one of the morning papers suggests that a possible 
end to the story of mankind on earth will be brought about by 
the general spread of this disease. 



The Church Quarterly Review, Published by Spottiswoode & Co. 
Ltd. Price 6j. 

The Church Quarterly for October contains amongst other inter- 
esting articles one entitled " Some Notes on the Church in 
Australia." According to the writer, one condition required to be 
fulfilled by all churches in South Australia before they can be 
represented on the diocesan synod is an annual collection on 
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behalf of foreign Missions. This is, as he says, " a strong lever 
for raising the sense of responsibility. The cause of Missions is 
kept more vividly alive when every year a report is rendered of 
the amount of money raised to the assembled heads of 200 
parishes, and a discussion ensues as to the best way of appor- 
tioning it" Several of the statements in regard to the Australian 
Church in the other colonies are not quite accurate, e,g. the remark 
that in "Australia ... a daily Eucharist is unheard of." We 
know of at least four parishes where there is a daily Eucharist, 
and there are doubtless many others. The titles of the other 
articles are: Church Worship and Church Order: The Golden 
Legend : The Holy Eucharist, an historical inquiry : Welsh 
Methodism : A Pariban Utopia : Joan of Arc and the Imperialism 
of Dante. 



Raymcnd Lull, the Illuminated Doctor. By Rev. W. T. A. Barber, 
B.D. Published by Kelly. 171 pp. Price 2s. 6d, 

Rayffuynd Lull, First Missionary to the Moslems. By S. M. 
Zwecmer. Published by Funk and Wagnalls. 172 pp. 
Paice y. 

There are very few missionaries who left a real mark upon their 
generation, and whose lives are so unfamiliar to English readers, as 
Raymond Lull. He was a missionary to the Mohammedans in 
the thirteenth century, and though, estimated by the number of 
converts which he made, his work could hardly be called a great 
success, his life and his writings exerted a powerful influence for 
good upon his contemporaries and upon several succeeding gene- 
ratioiis^ The following is a very brief sketch of his life. A man 
of noble birth, he lived the life of a gay courtier in Majorca till he 
was thirty years of age. One day as he was composing a serenade, 
he saw, or seemed to see, the figure of Christ upon the Cross. His 
life ondement an abrupt change, and he resolved soon afterwards 
to devote himself to work amongst MohammedanSw After studying 
Arabic for many years he published a book in Arabic in the hope 
of convincing the Moslems of the truth of Christianity. When he 
was fifty-six years of age he made his first attempt to preach to 
them in person. He ooade several expeditions to North Africa, 
and 00 one occasion was imprisoned there for six months. He 
was eventually stoned to death at Buggia at the age of 75 i** *^ 
year 13 14, Of the two Uves of Raymond LuU which have 
recently been published, the first two which have appcarwi in ^ 
English language, that by Mr. Barber is the more critical and 
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probably more usefiiL Both writers have an appreciation of the 
grandeur of their subject, but both approach the study of Rajrmond 
Lull from the standpoint of modem protestantism, and despite an 
obvious desire to be fair they find it difficult to appreciate his 
teaching in regard to the Catholic Church. There is still room for 
a further life to be written from the Anglican or from the Roman 
standpoint Meanwhile we are glad to know that so wonderfiil 
and helpful a life is being rescued from its undeserved obscurity. 



Datvn in the Dark Continent ; ar^ Africa and its Missions : being the 
Duff Lectures for 1902. By James Stewart, M.D. 400 pp. 
Published by Oliphant. 

The author is well known in South Africa in connection with the 
industrial mission work which he has organised at Lovedale. In 
the present volume he attempts a general survey of missionary 
work throughout the whole of Africa. We have noticed a certain 
number of inaccuracies, which however could hardly have been 
avoided by a writer who had not in every case first-hand informa- 
tion on which to rely ; but the book as a whole is well worth 
reading. The writer speaks of Mr. Bosworth Smith as one who 
writes "outside of and entirely hostile to missionary opinion." 
Mr. Bosworth Smith is well known as one who takes a liberal 
view of the civilising effects which Mohammedanism has produced 
in some parts of West Africa. At the same time he is an earnest 
supporter of Christian missions, and as such spoke at the last 
annual meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
In the course of this speech he referred to the great responsibility 
which, he said, " I cannot but think we are incurring, in the sight 
of God and man, if while we are extending our Empire by leaps 
and bounds, as we have done, especially during the last twenty 
years, and are carrying along with us our material civilisation, our 
arts and our sciences, our roads and our canals, our telegraphs and 
our railways, and those still more valuable qualities — our love of 
order, our love of freedom, our love of justice, which we fondly 
hope always accompany our rule — we do not also do our very best 
to carry along with them that which ought to underlie and overlie 
and interpenetrate and vivify and sanctify them all — the religion 
of Jesus Christ." 

Mr. Stewart's book contains some admirable maps of Africa 
and is written in an interesting style. 
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The Church Catechism, the Christian's Manual. By Canon C. E. 
NewbolL Oxford Library of Practical Theology, 333 pp. 
Published by Longmans. 5^. 

The many readers of Canon Newbolt's writings will read with 
interest another work from his pen. It has been said that all 
Anglican theology is contained in, or can be deduced from, the 
Church Catechism ; and Canon Newbolt's book helps us to under- 
stand how such a statement could be made. The book does not 
aim at being a popular treatise, but will be of value to thoughtful 
readers. The most helpful volume in this series is, we venture 
to think, that on Prayer by Canon Worlledge. 



The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity, By Rev. T. E 
Slater. 297 pp. Published by Elliot Stock. Price 6s. 

We gladly welcome a second and revised edition of this most 
useful and instructive book, a notice of which appeared in The 
East and The West for January last. 



The Church in Greater Britain: being the Donellan Lectures 
delivered before the University of Dublin. By Dr. G. R. 
Wynne. Published by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Price \s, 6d. net. 

This book, which was published rather more than a year ago at 
55., has just been re-issued at a reduced price. It contains one of 
the most instructive surveys of colonial and missionary work within 
the limits of the British Empire which has ever been published. A 
notice of the first edition appeared in The East and The West 
for July last. 

Snapshots from the North Pacific : consisting chiefly of letters 
written by Bishop Ridley of Caledonia. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the Church Missionary Society. Price is, 6d, net. 

The story of Bishop Ridley's episcopate in the far west of Canada 
is as inspiring as it is romantic. For twenty-four years he has 
been travelling through some of the wildest country which the 
world contains engaged in his truly apostolic labours of ministering 
both to English colonists and to the widely scattered American 
Indians. The following is an illustration of the heroism alike of 
the Bishop and of his wife. The story is quoted in the book from 
the S.P.G. Annual Report The Bishop had placed a clergyman 
and his wife in 1880 at a remote station on the River Skeena and 
had returned to his headquarters, when suddenly they reappeared. 
*' They recoiled from the horrors of savage life, and to our great 
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surprise, at the end of one year, suddenly appeared at my house 
on the coast en route to England. Then (in November) it was too 
late to find a clergyman to succeed him, and a long winter's break 
would probably ruin the work and prospects. Before they had 
been in my house an hour I had a volunteer. She said, ' Let me 
go ; I will hold it together until you find somebody else.' * Do 
you mean it?* I asked, *Yes.' 'Then wait till morning, and 
we will discuss it' So before breakfast, being pressed for an 
answer, I said * Yes.' 

'' It was a dismal journey for both of us, camping and sleeping 
on the snow being but the least of the discomforts. At the end of 
fifteen days we arrived, and packed the provisions in the snug 
log house. I offered my crew an extra pound apiece if they would 
delay their return but a single day, but nothing would induce them 
to wait So I left her behind among Indians and miners, the only 
white woman within 170 miles, and the first to ascend the river. 
The isolation was complete. Events forced me to visit England, 
but I had returned before she knew that I had left the diocese, 
and travelled 14,000 miles ! ... At the end of the year I had 
found an excellent man for the new Mission, so that I was able to 
fetch away my wife. The miners said she was the best person 
they had ever had, and the Indians call her 'mother' to this day. 
It was a hard time. Her entire household consisted of two Indian 
school-boys." 

Courage and a sense of humour are usually found in combina- 
tion. The book shows that the Bishop is not deficient in the latter 
important quality. He writes in a description of his dealings with 
the Indians : — 

" Among other greater things such questions as these were 
put : * When praying in the street, must we kneel when it is 
muddy ? ' * Look out for the clean spots,' was my reply. ' We 
will never look on strong drink, but must we give up tobacco ? ' 
* I do not smoke ; you are free men. Drunkards do not enter 
heaven ; nothing is said about smokers. I cannot afford it' * Now, 
chief, we ask no trivial questions. When we are ready to burst with 
emotion, may we find relief in crying out in church Amen or 
Alleluia?* This I saw to be Salvationist infection, and asked, 
*Do you know the meaning of those words?' *No.' 'Then 
don't say words without meaning. God looks for sense from men 
and noise from dogs. Say aloud the responses for relief.* 
'Suppose men on the street laugh at us?' 'Pay no heed.' 
' Suppose they make a row in our house meeting ? * * Turn 
them out' ' May we appoint men to do this ? ' ' Yes, the strong 
and good-tempered ones.' " 

The book is nicely illustrated and attractively bound in red 
cloth. 
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Dr. Sambon thinks that our modem sanitation is not at all 
likely to prevent the plague from revisiting England. He says : — 

" For over two centuries England has been free from the 
plague, and the whole of Western Europe, with the exception of 
one or two limited outbreaks, has likewise been spared for a period 
almost as long. This long immunity led to the belief that 
improved sanitation had stamped out the plague. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, and those who assert that owing to 
modern sanitation our large towns have nothing to fear from the 
plague-tide are no wiser nor more truthful than King Canute's 
courtiers." 
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THE EARLY ^FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN 

CHINA 

The history of Christian Missions in the Far East falls 
into four well-marked periods: (i) the Nestorian Missions 
of the fifth and- following centuries ; (2) the Franciscan 
Missions in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; (3) 
the Jesuit Missions from the sixteenth century onward ; 
and (4) the manifold Missions of the present day. With 
the third and fourth of these I am not here concerned at 
all ; with the first I am of necessity somewhat concerned, 
as leading up to and illustrating the second. But of even 
these two I can make no attempt to give a full and 
detailed account As regards the former of them, a con- 
siderable amount of Syriac literature which should have 
no slight bearing on the subject still remains in manuscript. 
As regards the latter, it is quite possible that a fuller 
examination of the- annals and antiquities of China may yet 
3rield no little fresh material ; and there probably remain in 
Western libraries, and especially in those of Franciscan and 
Dominican houses, not a few letters and tracts which would 
add to our knowledge, written by missionaries to the East 
whose names are now forgotten. Until these are made 
known, it will be impossible to give even a relatively com- 
plete account of the whole subject ; and even so, it can 
only be given by one who is a profound student of Eastern 
history. This I cannot for a moment claim to be ; in fact, 
I have none but the most superficial knowledge of that 
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who came to the throne in 1259, impressed a definitely 
civilised character upon his empire by removing his capita) 
from Kara Korum, on the verge of the Mongolian desert, 
to Cambaluc or Peking, in the populous region of Khitai 
or Cathay, the modem China. The Mongol rulers, again, 
were no religious despots : they were not merely tolerant, 
but, like some of the other Asiatic princes of their day, were 
actively interested in religions and civilisations other than 
their own. This trait may be illustrated by a story which 
is told by a traveller who visited his Court towards the end 
of the century. The Great Kaan of that day had conquered 
and killed a neighbouring prince named Nayan, ap- 
parently a Nestorian, who bore a cross on his standard^ 
Thereupon the Saracens and Jews and idolators began to 
gibe: 

" Thus they would say to the [Nestorian] Christians : ' See now 
what precious help this God's Cross of yours hath rendered Nayan, 
who was a Christian and a worshipper thereof.' And such a din 
arose about the matter that it reached the Great Kaan's own ears. 
Thereupon he sharply rebuked those who cast gibes at the 
Christians ; and he also bade the Christians be of good heart, ' for 
if the Cross had rendered no help to Nayan, in that it had done 
right well ; nor could that which was good, as it was, have done 
otherwise ; for Nayan was a disloyal and a traitorous rebel against 
his lord, and well deserved that which had befallen him. Where- 
fore the Cross of your God did well in that it gave him no help 
against the right.' And this he said so loud that everybody heard 
him. And the Christians then replied to the Great Kaan, ' Great 
king, you say the truth indeed, for our Cross can render no one help 
in wrongdoing ; and therefore it was that it aided not Nayan, who 
was guilty of crime and disloyalty, for it would take no part in his 
evil deeds.' And so thenceforth no more was heard of the flout- 
ings of the unbelievers against the Christians." * 

It was no doubt owing to this interest of the Mongol 
rulers and other Asiatic princes in the Christian religion that 
there arose the legend — for it is no more than a legend — 
that there had reigned not long before a great king of the 
Indies, Prester John, who was actually a Christian, though 

* Apparently in 1287 A.D. 

» TAe Book ofSer Marco PolOy edited by Sir H. Yule, third edition, London, 
1903, with notes by H. Cordier ; vol. ii. p. 5. 
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not after the fashion that prevailed amongst Europeans. 
As a matter of fact, it is probable that the Mongol rulers 
felt drawn to Buddhism rather than to Christianity ; but it 
is not to be wondered at under the circumstances that 
the dream began to be entertained in the West that the 
Great Kaan himself might be converted, and that thus a 
serious peril might be removed from Europe and a new 
world won for Christ. It might seem that all that was 
wanted was a supply of devoted missionaries who would 
apply themselves to the work. 

And of these, just before the middle of the thirteenth 

century, there was undoubtedly no lack. In the two new 

Mendicant Orders, the Franciscans and the Dominicans, the 

Pope had a militia ready to his hand which would shrink 

from no task which he might impose upon them, provided 

that it was for the honour of God and the good of His 

Church. The preaching of the Gospel to the *' enemies 

of Christ " had been part of the early plan of St Francis 

himself, and had early made its way amongst his followers ; 

and the Dominicans had adopted this ideal, together with 

their rule of Holy Poverty, in imitation of them. Both 

had already proved their capacity for expansion ; both had 

already proved their zeal for the conversion of the heathen. 

When, therefore. Pope Innocent IV appealed to the two 

Orders, at the Council of Lyons, A.D. 1245, for a spiritual 

army to convert the Mongols to Christ, there was no lack 

of response ; and a Franciscan friar, John of Pian-Carpino, 

was chosen to lead an embassy to Muscovy and thence to 

the Far East. He left Lyons on April 16, 1245, and was 

joined on the way by two companions, Stephen of Bohemia 

and Benedict of Poland. They succeeded in penetrating 

to the heart of the Mongol dominions, and seem to have 

been well received, for on his return to Avignon in 1 247 

Pian-Carpino was made Archbishop of Antivari in Albania ; 

but their work had no permanent effect A second mission 

which followed soon after, consisting of the Dominican 

friars Anselm of Lombardy, Simon of St Quentin, Alberic 

and Alexander, was much less happy. They returned to 

the Pope on July 25, 1247, with a letter from the Mongol 

General at Bai'dju of so insulting a character that it seemed 

to put an end for the time to all hope of success, though a 
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French envoy, William of Rubruquis, was well received 
when he visited the same place in 1253.^ 

So far, however, no one had penetrated so far as Cathay 
itself, though the existence of the great city of Cambaluc 
had already been made known in Europe through Pian- 
Carpino and others. It was first visited, so far as Europeans 
are concerned, not by missionaries, but by merchants. The 
accession of Kilbldi in 1259 opened the way for a closer 
intercourse than before with the West In 1260 a well- 
born Venetian, Nicolo Polo, together with his brother 
Maffeo, set out for the Mongol empire and penetrated as far 
as Kdbldi's dominions, and when they returned they brought 
with them letters to the Pope praying that learned mission- 
aries might be sent to instruct the people in the liberal 
arts. In 1271 they again set out, this time taking with 
them Nicolo's young son Marco, who soon found favour 
with the Great Kaan and was much employed in his affairs. 
After his return to Europe in 1295, Marco set to work to 
write an account of his wanderings, thus leaving to the 
world what is the fullest account we have of Cathay during 
this period, and one of the most delightful books of travel 
in existence. 

Meanwhile, whether or not in consequence of the letters 
borne by Nicolo Polo from Ktiblii, Pope Nicolas III re- 
solved to commission a new band ; and from the second 
Council of Lyons, a.d. 1279, he sent forth the Franciscans 
Gerard of Prato, Antony of Parma, John of St Agatha, 
Andrew of Florence, and Matthew of Arezzo. But the road 
was blocked owing to internecine wars : they were able to 
accomplish nothing, and a real beginning was only made 
when the famous friar John, born at Montecorvino, a 
village near Salerno, in 1247, was sent out by Nicolas IV 
in 1289, with letters addressed to Arghoun Khan in Persia 



^ The history of the Missions to China is described, with varying degri 
of fulness and of accuracy, by L. Wadding, Annales Minorum^ ed. Fonseca, 
Rome, 1733, &c. ; J. L. von Mosheim, Histaria Tariararum EuUsiasUca 
Helmstadt, 1741 ; the Abb^ Hue, ChrisHamty in Chinas Tartary ctnd Thibet^ 
London, 1857 ; Marcellino da Civezia, Storia universale ddU Mtssum 
Franctscanty vols. L-iii., Rome, 1857, &c. ; and especially Sir H. Yule, Caifwf 
and the Way Thither^ Hakluyt Society, 1866. The account in Sir H. Howorth's 
History of the Mongols^ vol i, London, 1876, adds nothing to what is told 
elsewhere. 
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and to Kilbldi himself^ at Cambaluc. From this perid^ 
little or nothing^ was heard of him for some sixteen years, 
but we can gather from his subsequent letters that, finding 
the direct route to the east of Persia impossible, he diverged 
into ndia,' where he lost his fellow-traveller, the 
Dominican Nicolas of Pistoia, and thence made his way 
by sea and land with a friendly merchant, Peter of 
Lucolongo, to Cathay, arriving there either just before or 
just after the death of Ktlblii in 1293. Here he remained 
all unnoticed and forgotten till 1 303, when at leng^th the land 
route was again opened, and another Franciscan, Arnold 
of Germany, was able to get through to Cambaluc. Two 
years later John was able to send tidings of himself and 
bis doings to his friends in Europe in the following letter : 

The First Letter of Friar John of Montecorvino from 

Cambaluc^ 

*• . . . I, Brother John, of Montecorvino/ of the Order of 
Friars Minor, departed from Tauris, a city of the Persians, in the 
year of the Lord 1291, and entered India ; and I was in the 
country of India^ at the Church of St Thomas the Apostle, for 
thirteen months, and there I baptized, in different places, about a 
hundred people, and my companion on the journey was Friar 
Nicolas of Pistoia, of the Order of Friars Preachers, who died 
there, and was buried in the same church. And I, proceeding 
further, came to Katag [Cathay] the realm of the Emperor of the 

^ Cobyla Guun, as Wadding calls him. 

' The only information which we possess of John during this period is a 
letter of his which was first published by Professor Kunstmann in the MUnicher 
Gelthrte Anxeigen^ 1855, ^<>s* ^^ ^^d 22, and which is given by Yule {Cathay and 
ih€ Way Thither^ p. 209, &c). It is contained in a letter of the Dominican friar 
Menentillus of Spoleto to Bartholomew of Santo Concordio^ who incorporates 
it as the work of ^ a certain Minorite friar (the travelling companion of brother 
Kicolas of Pistoia, who died in Upper India) when on his way to the Court of 
the Lord of all India." It gives a shrewd and interesting description of what 
the, writer has seen in India. The companion of Nicolas was John of Monte- 
corvino himself, as we know from his own later letter. 

' Marco Polo was coming home by way of India just at this time, and he 
and John of Montecorvino may not improbably have met there. (Yule, Cathay 
mndths Way Thithir^ p. 218, note 2.} 

^ It is given in English by Sir Henry Yule, in Cathay and the Way Thither 
p. 197, &c I have revised the translation with the Latin original in Wadding, 
vol vi. p. 69, &c). 

* The beginning of the letter is missing, but it was not improbably writtea 
to the Vicar and brethren of the province of Ganria. 
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Tartars, who is called the Great Kaan ; and him I invited, present- 
ing to him the letters of the Lord Pope, to adopt the Catholic ^th 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but he had grown too old in idolatry 
However, he bestows many kindnesses upon Christians, and for 
these two years I have been abiding with him. 

" The Nestonans, certain folk who profess the name of Christians 
but who deviate sadly from the Christian religion, have grown so 
powerful in those parts that they will not allow a Christian ot 
another rite to have ever so small an oratory, or to proclaim any 
but the Nestorian doctrine. To these regions there never came 
any one of the Apostles, nor a disciple of the Apostles ; and 
therefore the said Nestonans, directly or through others, suborned 
with money, have brought upon me persecutions of the sharpest 
lliey asserted that I was not sent by the Lord Pope, but was a 
great spy and a deceiver of men ; and after a while they produced 
false witnesses, who declared that a certain envoy had been sent 
bearing immense treasure for the Emperor, and that I had killed 
him in India, and taken away what he bore. And these accusa- 
tions went on for five years, so that very often was I draped 
before the judgement-seat with ignominy and threats of death. At 
last, by God's providence, through the confessions of a certain 
person, the Emperor came to know my innocence and the malice of 
my adversaries, and he banished them with their wives and children. 
" And in this mission 1 abode alone and without any companion 
for eleven years, until there came to me brother Arnold, a German 
of the province of Colc^ne, which is going on for two years aga 
In the city of Cambaluc, where the Icing's chief residence is, I have 
built a church, which I completed six years ago, and I have built 
& campanile to it, in which I have put three bells. I have baptized 
there up to this time as well as I can estimate about six thousand 
persons, and if there had not been those charges of which I have 
spoken above, I should have baptized more than thirty thousand ; 
and I am still often engaged in baptizing. 

" Also I have gradually bought one hundred and fifty boys, the 
children of pagan parents, between the age of seven and eleven, 
) to that time had known no religion. These boys I have 
id, and have taught them Latin and Greek letters after our 
r, and have written out psalters for them, with thirty 
ries and two breviaries, by means of which eleven of the 
,lready know our Office, and form a choir and take their 
turn of duty as is done in convents, whether I am there or 
id many of them can write out the psalter and other suitable 
; and the Lord Emperor delights much in their singing. I 
le bells rung for all the hours, and with my congr^ation of 
ind sucklings I fulfil the Divine Office, and we sing l^ rote 
i we have no Office book with the music 
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"There is a certain king of this region, George by name,^ of the 
sect of the Nestorian Christians, who belongs to the illustrious race 
of that great king who was called Prester John of India.' In the 
first year in which I came here he attached himself to me, and being 
converted by me to the truth of the Catholic faith, he received the 
minor orders ; and when I celebrated, he used to serve me, wearing 
his royal robes. Certain others of the Nestorians accused him of 
apostasy, but he brought over a great part of his people with him to 
the true Catholic faith, and built a beautiful church on a scale of 
royal magnificence to the honour of our God the Holy Trinity and of 
the Lord Pope, calling it the Roman Church. This King George 
six years ago departed to the Lord a true Christian, leaving as his 
heir a son scarcely out of the cradle, who is now nine years old. 
But after King George's death his brothers, who were rooted in the 
errors of Nestorius, led back to their former schism all whom he 
had converted. And as I was all alone, and could not leave his 
Majesty the Kaan, I was not able to go to that church, which is 
distant twenty days' journey ; nevertheless, if only I had some good 
helpers and fellow workers I trust in God that all this might yet 
be retrieved, for I still possess the grant of the late King George 
before mentioned. So I say again that had it not been for the 
slanderous charges which I have spoken of, the harvest reaped by 
this time would have been great If I had but two or three com- 
rades to aid me, it is possible that the Great Kaan himself would 
have been baptized by this time. I beg, therefore, that such 
brethren may come, if any will come, as will make it their aim to 
give a good example, and not to make broad their own 
phylacteries. 

*' As to the route, I may mention that the way through the land 
of the Goths and of the Emperor of the Northern Tartars is the 
shortest and safest ; and by it they might come, with those who 
are to bear these letters, in five or six months. The other route ' 
is very long and very dangerous, involving two sea voyages, the first 
of which is about as far as from Acre to Provence, and the second 
as far as from Acre to England ; and this might take more than 
two years. The former route, however, has until now not been 
possible for a long time on account of wars. Thus it is twelve 
years since I have had any news of the Roman Curia and of our 

^ This George is mentioned by Marco Polo (book I., chap. 59) as king ot 
the province of Tenduc, which must have been ^ near the great northern bend 
of the Hwang-Ho" (Yule, Book of Ser Marco Polo^ i. 286). His name may 
be Jirgis or Yurji, or some Eastern form of George ; or it may be the title 
G^iigan, son-in-law. Marco Polo tells us that the princes of his house always 
married a princess of the family of the Great Kaan. 

* See above, p. 124. 

* Which is that by which John himself had come. 
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Order and of the state of the West Two years ago, indeed, there 
came hither a certain Lombard leech and chirurgeon, who spread 
abroad in these parts incredible blasphemies about the Roman Curia 
and our Order and the state of the West,^ on account of which 
I greatly desire to know the truth. I pray the brethren to whom 
this letter may come to do their utmost to bring its contents to 
the knowledge of the Lord Pope and of the Cardinals and of the 
Proctors of our Order at the Roman Curia. 

" I beg the Minister-General of our Order to send me an 
Antiphonary, and a Legenda, a Gradual, and a Psalter, all noted, 
for a standard, since I have nothing but a Portifory (Breviarium 
portatile) with the short Lessons, and a little Missal ; if I had one 
for a standard, the boys of whom I have spoken could copy others. 
I am at present engaged in building a second church, so as to 
distribute the boys in more places than one. 

" I have myself grown old and gray, more with toil and trouble 
than with years, for I am but fifty-eight I have a competent 
knowledge of the language and character which is generally used 
by the Tartars ; and I have already translated into that language 
and character the whole New Testament and the Psalter, which I 
have caused to be written out in their most beautiful script Thus 
I write and read and preach, openly and publicly, in testimony 
of the Law of Christ And I had arranged with the late King 
Geoi^e, had he lived, to translate the whole Latin Office, that it 
might be used throughout the lands under his sway ; and while he 
was alive I used to celebrate mass in his church according to the 
Latin rite, reading in the before- mentioned language and character 
both the words of the Preface and of the Canon.' And the son of 
the aforesaid king is called John ' after me, and I hope in God that 
he will walk in his father's steps. 

*^ As far as I ever saw or heard, I believe that no king or prince 
in the world can be compared to the Lord Kaan in respect of the 
extent of his dominions, the multitude of his people, or the amount 
of his wealth. Here I end. 

" Dated at the City of Cambaluc (in civitate Chambaltech\ in the 
realm of Cathay, in the year of our Lord 1305, on the eighth day 
of January." 

Such is the intrepid missionary's account of his work 
during his long period of solitude. Another letter, written 

^ Remembering that these were the days of Boniface VI I L, it is not 
improbable that the stories told were true, in part at least 

' This instance of the reading of the Canon by a Latin priest in a language 
other than Latin is worthy of notice. 

'In the Chinese annals he is called Chu-an. (H. Cordier's note in Yule, 
Bookof Ser Marco Polo^ i. 289.) 
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probably early in the following year ^ to the brethren of 
both the Franciscan and Dominican Orders in Persia, 
g^ves us some additional particulars of his work. 

The Second Letter of Friar John of Montecorvino from 

Cambaluc? 

•* To the Reverend Father in Christ, Brother N. iV., Vicar- 
General Minister of the Order of Friars Minor, and to the Vicar of 
the Brethren, and to the Master of the Order of Preachers, and to 
the brethren of both Orders in the province of the Persians ; 
brother John of Montecorvino, of the Order of Friars Minor, 
preacher of the holy Christian faith, messenger and envoy of the 
Apostolic See of Rome, wishes health and love in Him who is the 
True Love and Health of all. 

" The rule of perfect love requires that they who are separated 
far and wide, and above all they who wander on behalf of the law 
of Christ, when they cannot see one another face to face should 
at least comfort one another with messages and letters. I have 
been thinking that you will doubtless wonder, and not without 
reason, that whilst for so many years I have been in so distant a 
region, you have never yet received a letter from me. And I 
also have wondered that until this year I never received from any 
brother or friend either a letter or a message, neither did it seem 
that I was yet remembered by anybody ; and above all was I 
grieved at this when I knew that rumours had reached you that 
1 was dead. But now I make known to you that last year, early 
in January, I sent a letter to the Father Vicar and to the brethren 
of the province of Gazaria, through a certain friend of ours who 
was attached to the Court of the Lord Kathan,^ setting forth 
shortly my state and the condition of my affairs ; and of that letter 
I begged the said Vicar to send you a copy. And now I learn 
from some persons who have just arrived with the messengers of 
the aforesaid Lord Kathan to the Lord Kaan, that my letter did 
reach you, the messenger who bore it from this place having gone 
on after a while from the city of Sarai to Tauris ; and therefore I 
do not think it necessary to set forth at length what it was 
about or to write it over again. Briefly, the first thing was about 
the persecution of me by the Nestorians, and then about the 

^ As we have it, it is undated ; but the Friar Odoric (for whom see below, 
p. 137}, says that ** another letter" was dated from Cambaluc on Quinquagesima 
Stmday, 1306 (Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither^ p. 167, &c.). Apparently 
the letter in question was but the closing part of this one. 

' Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither^ p. 203 ; Wadding, vi. 71. 

* Apparently Ghazan Khan, the Mongol sovereign of Persia. 
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church and the houses which I had built^ I have now had six 
tablets made out of the Old and New Testament, for the instruc- 
tion of the simple ; and they are engraved in Latin, Tarsic and 
Persian characters, that all may be able to read them in one 
language or another. A third thing is that some of the boys 
whom I purchased and baptized have departed to the Lord. And 
fourthly, that since my first coming to Tartary I have baptized 
more than five thousand persons. 

" In that same year, 1305, I began another new station before 
the gate of the Lord Kaan, so that there is now but the road 
between his palace and our station (Jocus\ and we are but a stone's- 
throw from the gate of the Lord Kaan. Master Peter of Lucolongo, 
a faithful Christian and a great merchant, who was my companion 
in travel from Tauris, himself bought the ground for the station 
of which I am speaking, and gave it me for the love of God. 
And, the Divine grace helping us, I do not think that a more 
suitable station for the building of a Catholic church could be 
found in the whole Empire of the Lord Kaan. In the beginning 
of August I received it, and with the aid of benefactors and 
helpers it was completed by the Feast of St Francis' with a 
boundary wall, houses, offices, courts, and an oratory, which is 
capable of holding two hundred persons. I could not finish the 
church owing to the coming on of winter ; but I have the timber 
collected at the house, and by the mercy of God I hope to finish 
it in the summer. I assure you that it is thought a perfect marvel 
by all who come from the city,' and from elsewhere, and who had 
never heard anything about it before ; and when they see our 
newly-made station, and the red cross planted aloft on high, and 
we in our places singing the Office solemnly by rote (for at present 
we have no music-books) they wonder more than ever. When we 
are singing, the Lord Kaan can hear our voices in his chamber ; 
and this wonderful fact is spread far and wide among the people, and 
will have great effect, if the Divine mercy so disposes matters and 
fulfils our hopes. From the first church and station to this second 
which I have now built, it is two miles and a half; and all within 
the city, which is very great And I have divided the boys and 
put one group in the first and the other in the second, and they 
say the Office by themselves ; but I act as chaplain and celebrate 
in each church by weeks at a time, since none of those boys are 
priests, 

" With regard to the region of the East, and especially the 

* This would agree very well with the first letter of Friar John given above, 
which may be the letter referred to. 

' October 4. 

' It will be remembered that this is in Peking, where the Imperial City is 
distinct from the Outer City. 
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Empire of the Lord Kaan, I make known to you that there is none 
greater in the world. And I have a place in his Court, and a 
regular right of entering and a seat as legate of the Lord Pope ; 
and he honours me above all other prelates, by whatever name 
they are called. And although the Lord Kaan has heard many 
things about the Roman Court, and the state of the Latins, he 
nevertheless greatly loves to see envoys arriving from those 
parts. 

" Here are many sects of idolators holding various beliefs, and 
there are many monks of various kinds wearing different habits ; 
and they are of greater abstinence and austerity than our Latin 
monks." 

The letter, or such part of it as survives, goes on to 
speak of India. The writer says that he had baptized 
about a hundred persons during his sojourn there, and that 
'* it would be most profitable to preach to them the faith of 
Christ if the brethren would come. But none should be 
sent but men of the most solid character, because those 
regions are most attractive, abounding in aromatic spices 
and precious stones." ^ 

These letters would hardly seem to have created such a 
sensation in the West as might have been expected, and so 
far as I have observed they are not referred to by con- 
temporary chroniclers. Nevertheless, they called forth no 
little enthusiasm in the Franciscan Order itself, and at 
Rome. Pope Clement V at once caused a bull to be pre- 
pared, nominating John of Montecorvino as Archbishop 
of Cambaluc and Primate of the Far East ; and seven 
Franciscan friars were chosen, made bishops, and sent 
forth with a commission directing them to consecrate John 
and to remain with him afterwards as his suffragans. 
Three of these, Nicolas of Bantra, Peter de Castello, and 
Andruzio of Assisi, died in the course of their journey in 
the Indies; a fourth, William of Villeneuve, returned to 
Europe ; and a fifth, Gerard,^ died on the way to Peking.* 

^ This letter is quoted in the fragments given by Wadding (vL 91) of the 
bull of Clement VII, A.D. 1307, by which John of Montecorvino was created 
Archbishop. 

* Possibly the same Gerard of Prato who had been sent forth by Nicolas III 
in 1279. 

' So it would appear from the letter of Andrew of Perugia ; the common 
statement is that Gerard reached Peking in safety. 
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But the other two, Andrew of Perugia and Per^^o, 
reached Peking safely in the course of the year 1 308, and 
consecrated their Archbishop with great pomp. At a later 
period Clement sent forth three other suffragans, Thomas, 
Jerome, and Peter of Florence ; and thus the Church in 
Cathay was fully equipped so far as its ministry was 
concerned. Meanwhile, the Dominicans had been little 
less successful amongst the Mongols of Persia. In 1304 
they had converted the Nestorian patriarch. Mar Jabalaha, 
to Catholicism, and caused him to write a letter of 
submission to Pope Benedict XI. Fourteen years later 
their work had grown to such proportions that John XXII 
founded the Archbishopric of Sulthanyeh with six suffragan 
sees (May i, 13 18), the first Archbishop being Francis of 
Perugia.^ It might really have seemed that the dream of 
Innocent IV was in a fair way to being realised. 

And in China, at any rate, all went well for a time. A 
suffragan see was soon founded at Fu-kien, and not; long 
afterwards (about 13 13) another at Zaitdn, of which Jerome 
was the first Bishop and Peregrino the second. But we 
fortunately possess an account of this period in a letter from 
Andrew of Perugia, who succeeded them in the see ; and 
this describes the course of events better than any words 
of mine can do. It is as follows : 

Letter of Andrew of Perugia^ Bishop of ZaUHtn} 

" Brother Andrew, of Perugia, of the Order of Friars Minor, by 
Divine permission called to be Bishop, to the Reverend Father 
the Friar Warden of the Convent of Perugia, health and peace 
in the Lord for ever. 
" On account of the immense distance by land and sea inter- 
posed between me and you, I can scarcely hope that a letter sent 
to you by me will reach your hands. [And so on.^] 

" You have heard then how, along with brother Peregrino my 
fellow-bishop, of blessed memory, and the sole companion of my 
pilgrimage, through much labour and sickness and hunger, through 
sundry grievous sufferings by land and sea, spoiled even of our 
tunics and habits, at length, God helping us, we came to the City 

* His successor was William Adam, an Englishman (June i, 1323). 

* Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither^ p. 222, &c. ; Wadding, vii., 53. 
' Odoric, who transcribed the letter, has here omitted part 
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of Cambaluc {ad Sambcdiensem civitatem^ which is the seat of the 
Great Kaan, in the year of our Lord's Incarnation, 1308, as well 
as I can reckon. There, after the consecration of the Archbishop, 
in accordance with the mandate given to us by the Apostolic See, 
we remained for nearly five years, during which time we procured 
an alafa ^ from the Emperor for our food and clothing. An {Uafa 
Is an allowance which the Emperor grants to the envoys of 
princes, to orators, warriors, artists of different sorts, hunters (or 
jongleurs'), paupers, and all sorts and conditions of people, the 
total amount of which surpasses the whole revenue and expendi- 
ture of most Latin kings. As to the wealth, splendour, and glory 
of this great Emperor, the vastness of his dominions, the multitude 
of his peoples, the number of his cities and their greatness, and the 
order which prevails in his empire, within which no man dares to 
draw a sword against another, I will be silent, because it would take 
long to write, and would seem incredible to those who heard it 
Even I who am present hear such things as I can scarcely believe 
[and so on]. 

"There is a certain great city on the shores of the ocean, 
which is called in the Persian tongue Zayton ' ; and in this city a 
rich Armenian lady built a church, large and fine enough, which 
was erected into a cathedral by the Archbishop himself of his own 
authority ; and she assigned to it a competent endowment provided 
by her during her life and secured by will at her death, to brother 
Gerard the bishop, who was the first occupant of the see, and the 
brethren who were with him. But the said Bishop having died 
there, and being buried, the Archbishop wished to make me his 
successor in the same church ; but I not wishing to accept such an 
office and succession, he bestowed it upon brother Peregrino, the 
bishop above-mentioned, who, as soon as opportunity arose, 
proceeded thither ; and after he had ruled the Church a few years, 
he breathed his last, the day after the Octave of St Peter and 
St Paul,* in the year of our Lord, 1322. 

" Nearly four years before his decease, finding myself for various 
reasons uncomfortable in Cambaluc, I procured that the before- 
mentioned alafay or imperial alms, should be allowed me at the said 
City of Zayton, which is nearly three weeks distant from Cambaluc. 
Having obtained this, as I have said, at my earnest request, I set 
out for that city with great honour, being accompanied by eight 
horsemen allowed me by the Emperor for my journey. On my 
arrival, the said brother Peregrino being still alive, I caused a 
convenient and handsome church to be built in a certain grove a 

^ Arab, ^cdafah. 

* laculatoribus^ which may not improbably be a misprint for ioculaioribus, 

' Or, Cayton, whence the city has been erroneously identified with Canton. 

* July 7th. 
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quarter of a mile outside the city, with all the offices sufficient , for 
twenty-two brethren,^ and with four apartments, each of which 
would be good enough for any Prelate. In the which place I 
continued to dwell, living upon the imperial allowance already 
mentioned, the value of which, according to the estimation of the 
Genoese merchants, amounts to a hundred golden florins a year or 
thereabouts ; and of this allowance I have spent a great part in the 
building of the church ; and I know none among all the convents 
of our province to be compared with it in elegance and every 
convenience. 

"And so, not long after the death of brother Fer^^rino, I 
received a decree of the Archbishop nominating me to the 
aforesaid see ; and to this nomination I assented for good reasons ; 
and so now I abide, sometimes in the house or church in the city, 
and sometimes in my convent outside, as it pleases me ; and my 
health is good, and as far as one can look forward at my time of 
life, I may yet labour in this field for some years to come ; but my 
hair is white, which is due to illness as well as to age. 

" In this vast empire, truly, there are people of every nation 
under heaven, and of every sect ; and it is allowed to each and all 
that they may live freely according to their creed. For they hold 
this opinion, or rather this error, that every one can find salvation 
in his own religion. And we are at liberty to preach without let 
or hindrance. Of the Jews indeed, and Saracens,' no one is con- 
verted, but a great multitude of the idolators are baptized, though 
many of the baptized walk not rightly in the way of Christianity. 

" Four of our brethren have been martyred in India, at the 
hands of the Saracens ; and one of them was twice cast into a great 
fire, but came out unhurt And yet in spite of so stupendous a 
miracle, not one of these Saracens was converted from his misbelief.* 
All these things above written I have lightly jotted down for the 
information of your Paternity, that through you they may be made 
known to others. I do not write to my spiritual brethren and my 
special friends, because I know not who are dead and who yet 
survive ; so I beg them to hold me excused. But I salute all, and 
desire to be remembered to all as cordially as possible ; and I pray 
you. Father Warden, to commend me to the Minister and the Custos 
at Perugia, and to all the other brethren. 

" All the suffragan bishops sent to Cambaluc by the Lord Pope 
Clement have departed in peace to the Lord, and I only am left. 
Brother Nicolas of Bantra, Brother Andruzio of Assisi, and one 

^ Evidently these are not of European birth. 

* i>. Mohammedans. 

* No doubt Bishop Andrew had heard this from Odoric, who had broaght 
their bones from India a year or two before. (Yule, CViMo^, i. 225, note I.) j 

I 
1 
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other bishop died on their first arrival in Lower India, in a certain 
most cruel region, where also many others have died and been 
buried. 

" Farewell in the Lord, your Paternity, now and always. Dated 
at Zayton, in the year of our Lord, MCCCXXVI,in the month of 
January." 

After this period we have very little knowledge of the 
Missions in Cathay ; in fact the only information we have 
within the lifetime of Archbishop John is contained in the 
statement of the Franciscan friar Odoric, of Pordenone 
in Friuli, who was sent from Padua to serve under 
him in 13 18, together with a companion, James of Ireland, 
who never reached the Far East. He travelled to Persia, 
thence to India by sea,^ and thence by Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo to Canton, and so on to Cambaluc. He stayed 
there some three years, ministering and preaching, and 
then came back by way of Tibet ^ and Persia to Europe in 
search of further helpers. Here he wrote an account of his 
travels, in which he describes the life of the Great Kaan's 
Court in detail,^ but most provokingly omits to give any 
account of the Missions themselves. This was not due to 
any lack of interest in the Missions ; quite the reverse. 
His own emphatic words, written at the end of his book, 
are enough to prove this : 

" Many things I have left out and not caused to be written lest 
they should be deemed too hard for belief by such as have not 
seen them with their own eyes. But as for me, from day to day 
I make plans to return to those lands or countries, in the which I 
am content to live and to die, if so it pleaseth my God." * 

And the brethren add a note saying that at the time 
of his death (Jan. 12, 1331), he was still trying to get 
permission from the Pope to return to the East as a 
missionary. 

^ One of his companions was Thomas of Tolentino, who was afterwards 
martyred at Tana, in India, as Andrew of Perugia records in his letter. 

* He appears to be the first European to mention Lhassa by name. 

* The best edition is Les Voyages du Frlre Odoric de Pordenone^ par H. 
Cordier, Paris, 1891 (Recueil de Voyages et de Documents pour servir k Fhistoire 
de la Gtographie, no. X.). 

* H. Cordier, op, cit. p. 501. ''Ego autem de die in diempropono contratas 
seu terras accedere, in quibus mori et vivere me dispono, si placuit Deo meo." 

L 
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and often cut off entirely from it for years together by 
warfare. The real reason for its extinction is otherwise. 
The Chinese dynasty of Ming had succeeded to the tolerant 
or indifferent Tartars, and persecution became the order of 
the day. The fifth Bishop of Zaitftn, James of Florence, 
was martyred with many followers in 1362 ; and this is 
the last authentic fact that we know with regard to the 
Franciscans in China. 

It is disappointing that we have so little information 
with regard to the methods of working which were used by 
the Franciscans ; but unfortunately very few writers supply 
posterity with just those details which it most desires to 
know. John of Montecorvino gives us, as the reader will 
have noticed, a good deal of interesting detail, but the 
other writers are exasperating in their silence upon many 
points. There exists, however, one little scrap of evidence 
on the subject of a peculiarly interesting kind. In the 
cathedral at Udine, in the Venetian territories, there stands 
the tomb of the intrepid missionary, Odoric of Pordenone, 
of whom we have spoken above. Unfortunately it has 
been restored, but some of the sculptured reliefs from the 
original tomb have been preserved. One represents him 
preaching to the heathen, a second shows him in his 
coffin, whilst the third is a single figure.^ In all alike 
the representation of Odoric is evidently a portrait, and a 
most remarkable one. It is the figure of an old man 
wearing Tartar garments, and strikingly Tartar in appear- 
ance ; the head nearly bald, the chin shaven clean or 
nearly so, and the immensely long and thick moustaches 
falling down almost to the breast, and there uniting or 
hanging together. If Odoric adopted the garments of the 
people amongst whom he worked, as he evidently did, others 
probably did the same, and we have at least one shred of 
evidence to suggest that the Franciscans endeavoured to 
win those amongst whom they worked, not by standing 
aloof, but by adopting their ways of living so far as they 
could. 

^ Engravings of these will be found in Cordier's edition of Odoric's Travels^ 
the frontispiece and pages xxxvi. and xlviii. 



EARLY FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 

We are on surer ground when we ask what was 
spirit in which these missionaries set about their wi 
whether or not they were possessed with a true Chris 
zeal and a true love for souls. There can be no poss 
doubt as to the answer : it is good for us when we too 
of the same spirit with them. The letters of Johi 
Montecorvino speak for themselves ; so do the word 
Odoric, which have been given already ; but it is w 
adding one other illustration out of many that migh: 
given. Here, then, is a passage from the end of 
MtraHlia Descripta of Friar Jordan the Dominicar 
work in which he sets himself to describe the wonder 
the East, and especially of the Indies : 

" One general remark I will make in conclusion ; to wit, 
there is no better land or fairer, no people so honest, no vie 
so good and savoury, dress so handsome, or manners so nobi 
here in our own Christendom ; and, above all, we have the 
faith, though ill it be kept For, as God is my witness, ten t 
better (Christians), and more charitable withal, be those whi 
converted by the Preaching Friars and Friars Minor to our 1 
than our own folk here, as experience hath taught me. And o 
conversion of those nations of India I say this: that if there 
two or three hundred good friars, who could faithfully and fervi 
preach the Catholic faith, there is not a year which would not 
more than ten thousand persons converted to the Christian I 
For whilst I was among those schismatics and unbelievers, i be 
that more than ten thousand, or thereabouts, were converted t( 
faith ; and because we, being few in number, could not occap 
even visit, many parts of the land, many souls (woe is me !) 
perished, and exceeding many do perish for lack of preache 
the Word of the Lord. And it is pain and grief to hear 
through the preaching of the perfidious and accursed Sara 
those sects of the heathen be day by day perverted. For 
preachers run about, as we do, here and there and everywhere 
the whole East, in order to turn all to their own misbelief 1 
be they who accuse us, who smite us, who cause us to be cast 
durance, and who stone us ; as I indeed have experienced, h; 
been four times cast into prison by them, the Saracens I i 
And how many times I have had my hair plucked out, and 
beaten, and been stoned, God himself knoweth, and I, who 
bad to bear all this for my sins, and yet have no* attmned t 
my life as a martyr for the faith as did four of my brethren, 
what remaineth, God's will be done. Nay, five Friara I'rc 
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and four Friars Minor were there in my time cruelly slain for the 
Catholic faith. Woe is me that I was not with them there 1 " ^ 

The modes of expression and the habits of thought may 
be other than those of our day : but who can doubt that the 
faith and purpose which underlies them is that which is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ? 

WiLLELM : E. Gibraltar : 



* Tike Wonders of the East, by Friar Jordanus. Edited by Sir H. YuIc, 
Hakloyt Society, 1863, P* SS> &c. 
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MISSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH IN ASIA AND AMERICA. 

The Church of Russia has been distinguished, from its 
foundation, more than all other Eastern Churches, for its 
missionary zeal. Its history is largely a record of mis* 
sionary success. And as the Empire is bounded by 
heathen and Mahommedan lands, except on its western 
side, the missionary enterprise of the Church in the future 
will, from necessity, be like that of the past, only to cease 
when all the peoples of Asia are gathered into the visible 
Kingdom of God. 

The conversion of the Russian people in 992 was effected 
with remarkable ease and rapidity. There was no violent 
resistance and no shedding of blood. At the command of 
the Prince, the citizens of Kief walked down in companies 
to the river bank and were baptized. The example of 
Kief was quickly followed by Novgorod and all the inter- 
vening Slavonic settlements. Christian schools were 
established and the Cyrillic alphabet and the Cyrillic 
translation of the Scriptures introduced. Churches and 
monasteries arose on every side. The liturgies and ritual 
of the Byzantine Church were adopted, together with its 
style of architecture and painting, its system of canon law, 
and its method of chanting. The great monastery of the 
Studium at Constantinople became the model for all Russian 
monasteries, just as the Great Church of Constantinople 
was the model for all the Russian Churches. The newly- 
formed Church was governed by a Metropolitan wnd 
Bishops in communion with Constantinople^ and through 
that Church with Rome. 

If we draw a line from Kief to Novgorod, lh<sncc 
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to the junction of the Volga and Oka, and from that point 
back to Kief, we shall enclose the lands which contained 
the original Russian Church. The whole East and Norths 
with all their tribes and nations, were open to the propa- 
gators of the Faith. Farther and farther the pioneers of 
the Gospel pushed their way. Bishoprics and monasteries 
arose ; tribes unknown to the civilized world were bap- 
tized, until at length Christianity was professed by the Slavs, 
Finns, and Tatar tribes as far as the shores of the Arctic* 
Ocean and the Ural Mountains. 

The Mahommedan kingdom of Kazan was conquered 
in 1552, and that of Astrakhan in 1556, and vast territories 
were thrown open for the diffusion of Christianity. Bishops 
were appointed, and colonisation and conversion proceeded 
together. The ancient Christian kingdom of Iberia, sorely 
oppressed by the Turks and Persians, asked help from 
Russia, and the Tsar Theodore sent priests to succour and 
support that struggling Church. 

Siberia, which had been discovered and subdued by 
Yermak, was again annexed to Russia, and an Archbishop 
appointed to Tobolsk. Ten thousand Ostiaks were 
baptized. Cossacks, hunters and other adventurers pushed 
rapidly eastward. They first ascended and then descended 
again the courses of rivers to their confluence with others ; 
small forts were erected at their forks and mouths, and 
the savage inhabitants came to trade and pay tribute. By 
degrees towns arose farther and farther to the east, and at 
the same time in the midst of the uninhabited wastes 
convents and monasteries were erected. Irkutsk was made 
an episcopal see and a strong centre of Christianity. The 
Pacific was finally reached and all the lands north of the 
Amur River recognised as Russian territory. 

It seems clear from what has been said that almost all 
the countries which now make up the Russian Empire^ 
were, when annexed, inhabited by Mahommedans and 
heathen. Yet everywhere the Gospel is preached and 
the Church continues to stretch forth her branches to the 
sea and her boughs unto the rivers. 

All Siberia, extending from the Kirgiz Steppes and the 
Altai Mountains to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Ural 
Mountains right across Asia to the Pacific, is a Christian 
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land. There are 7,ooo,ocx> of Christians to set against 
550,000 heathen. In the Governments into which the 
Kirgiz Steppes and Turkestan are divided, although there 
is still a Mahommedan majority, that majority is growing 
proportionally less, and the Church is growing stronger 
and stronger, so there is good reason for expecting that the 
vast regions of Tartary and Turkestan will be in another 
century as strongly Christian as Siberia is in this. 

Before we proceed to judge the other Eastern Churches 
for their want of missionary energy, we should weigh well 
the words of the late M. Mouravieff : — 

" Have we the conscience to ask that they should make converts^ 
when, now for more than four hundred years, they have been 
struggling, as in a bloody sweat, to keep Christianity alive under 
Moslem tyranny ? And, in that time, how many martyrs, of every 
age and condition, have shed a halo around the Oriental Church ? 
No less than a hundred martyrs of these later days are com- 
memorated in the services of tiie Church, and countless are the 
unnamed ones who have suffered for the faith in these four 
hundred years of slavery. In 182 1, Gregory, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was hung at the door of his cathedral, on Easter Day. 
Another Patriarch, Cyril, they hung at Adrianople. Cyprian, 
Archbishop of Cyprus, with his three suffragan bishops, and all the 
hegumens of the Cyprian monasteries, were hanged upon one 
tree before the palace of the ancient king^s. Many other prelates 
and prominent ecclesiastics were put to death in the islands and in 
Anatolia. Mount Athos was devastated, and yet none apostatized 
from the faith of Christ. Are not such martyrdoms the best way 
of making converts ? It was thus that, in the first three centuries^ 
the Church was founded in those lands. How can it be said that, 
among people who could so die for the faith, there was no spiritual 
life ? Has not the Greek Church shown by her deeds the stead- 
fastness of her faith ? " 

I think the explanation given by M. Mouravieff, who 
was himself secretary to the Most Holy Governing Synod, 
as to the practical impossibility of the oppressed Eastern 
Churches undertaking foreign mission work, most satis- 
factory. Again, his remarks on the work of the Russian 
Churchy which is chiefly confined to the Russian Empire, 
are worth consideration : — 

'* The loving principles of the extension of Christianity are at 
work here. The Russian Church, as dominant throughout a great 
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Empire, diffuses gradually the light of Christ's Gospel within her 
own borders. Her more immediate duty is to labour for the con- 
version of the heathen, Jews, Mahometans and schismatics, who 
belong to her, scattered over the one-ninth part of the habitable 
globe. In those dioceses where there are heathen or Mahometans* 
the languages spoken by them are taught in the theological 
seminaries, so that, not only those specially devoted to the work» 
but the parochial clergy also maybe enabled to act as missionaries. 
Russia has sowed the seeds of Christianity over a vast field, ever 
establishing new parishes, which most naturally become also 
mission stations. In this mode of working there is little to excite 
attention or to create talk. When and how have so many of our 
heathen become Christians ? It is not everyone who knows. But 
multitudes of these are now enjoying the blessings of Christianity 
and civilisation. There is yet, however, much to be done for the 
conversion and establishment in the faith of many tribes, who are 
more or less in darkness, and the Church still labours for and with 
them." 

These words were written in 1858, in the work called 
** Question Religieuse d'Orient et d'Occident," when the 
only foreign mission was that at Pekin, but since then the 
Russian Church has founded and assisted a flourishing 
mission in Japan, and she continues to help the orthodox 
Churches in Alaska. 

The following is a brief account of the chief Russian 
Missions and the work which they have done. 

The Chinese Mission. — This mission originated in the 
capture of some Russians and Cossacks at Albazin, on the 
Siberian border, by an overwhelming force of Chinese, in 
the end of the seventeenth century. Among the prisoners 
was the priest of the little colony, and when they reached 
Pekin the Russians asked that a place might be given them 
for worship. The Chinese Government granted them a 
heathen temple, which was dedicated under the direction of 
the metropolitan of Tobolsk. On the death of the priest 
m 1 704, another was sent in his place, and three years later 
another was added. In 17 16 a mission party, consisting of 
two priests, a deacon and seven students, reached Pekin, 
and was warmly received not only by the Russians but by 
the Chinese. The Emperor conferred upon the clergy the 
rank of mandarin, assigning to each a salary, and also made 
an allowance for the support of the students. Great results 
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were expected from the Imperial favour. In 172 1 Innocent 
Koutchintsky, chaplain-general of the navy, was consecrated 
bishop for the Chinese mission with the title Bishop of 
Periaslav. Both the Holy Synod and the Senate of Russia 
bade him show the greatest prudence, in order to give no 
advantage to the enemies of the orthodox faith. But he 
was not destined to see his diocese. Arriving at Irkutsk 
after a long and weary journey, he found that the Emperor 
who had encouraged the mission was dead, and that his 
son and successor was very unfavourable. All negotiations 
on the bishop's behalf were useless, and in 1727 a priest 
was put at the head of the mission. 

Innocent was a man of remarkable energy, and he 
worked as a missionary at Irkutsk and its vicinity while 
waiting for permission to enter China. When it was found 
that he could not go to Pekin he devoted himself for the 
rest of his life to missionary work in Siberia, preaching to 
the pagans the Gospel of Christ, and establishing schools 
for the instruction of the young. 

The Russian Church honours his memory on November 
26, the anniversary of his death. '' He was," we are 
told, "as it were a new apostle of Christ, carrying the 
Gospel to multitudes of heathen ignorant of it, spreading 
the perfume of divine truth to the farthest bounds of the 
Russian dominion. He endured hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ ; had much wearying toil and many trials, 
and bore all with the greatest patience." 

The subsequent history of this mission has not been 

eventful. Supported by its own Government and fre- 
quendy indeed by that of China, it has lost much liberty of 
action, though of late there has been an improvement in 
this respect. It has established a mission in Urga, the 
capital of Mongolia, the seat of ^he worship of a living 
Buddha. Services have been also established at Doun-din- 
an, not far from Pekin, and in the city of Tientsin. The 
Bible and other Christian books have been translated into 
Chinese, and, according to a recent report, the members of 
the mission were busily engaged in the translation of other 
Christian works. 

In the recent Pekin massacres 400 out of the 700 
orthodox in Pekin were put to death. The mission has 
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now been re-established, and at last placed on a permanent 
footing, with a bishop at its head, who is a master of the 
Chinese language. We may reasonably presume that the 
orthodox Church in China will now enter on an era of 
prosperity owing to the near vicinity of Russia, and the 
ever-increasing influence of that empire. I may add that a 
Korean Mission has been recently established^ so recently 
indeed that there is as yet no report of its work. 

The Japanese Mission. — The foundation of the Japanese 
Mission was laid by the Bishop Nicholas. Born at a village 
near Smolensk, in Russia^ he graduated at the ecclesiastical 
Academy in St Petersburg in 1859- He became a monk- 
priest and was appointed chaplain to the Russian diplo- 
matic consulate at Hakodadi. A church was built in con- 
nection with the consulate, which was intended for the 
Russians resident or visiting there. Father Nicholas at 
once influenced the Japanese, and devoted much of his time 
to the study of the language and to missionary work. The 
report of the Ober- Procurator of the Holy Synod in 1870 
mentions that before the opening of a regular mission in 
Japan, Nicholas had been the means of the conversion of 
twelve Japanese to the true faith ; that many others were 
under instruction, and yet others expressed a desire to be 
taught. 

With the assistance of a Japanese scholar, the chaplain 
translated the Gospels and orthodox service books into 
Japanese. The more he laboured the more he felt how 
little one man could do. He reported to the Holy Synod 
the bright prospects before Christianity in Japan, if only 
that opportunity were to be seized. In 1869 the Holy 
Synod resolved : — i. To take steps for the proclamation 
of God's Word amongst the heathen Japanese, by a special 
Russian Mission in Japan, consisting of a Head of the 
Mission, three clerical fellow labourers, and a reader. 2. 
That the four clerical members of the mission be assigned 
to duty at the following places: (a) at Nagasaki, the 
cradle of Christianity in Japan ; {b) at Yokahama, or at 
Yeddo, the Eastern capital of Japan ; {f) at Hiogo, the 
capital city of central Japan, and (^) at Hakodadi, the seat 
of the Russian Consulate, whence it would be easy to 
evangelize the northern part of the island of Niphon. In 
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1870 the mission was organised* Father Nicholas was 
made an archimandrite and placed at its head. He was 
directed to correspond with the Holy Synod, and to make 
suggestions for the increase of the work, based on his 
experience of its necessities. The Bishop of Kamchatka 
was directed to assume the episcopal oversight of the 
infant Church. 

For two years after his return to Japan the archi- 
mandrite was practically alone in the work, as the priest 
he brought as an assistant was taken ill soon after his 
arrival, and was forced to abandon the mission and return 
home. The priest Anatolius, appointed to succeed him, 
did not reach Japan until 1872, and then he had to study 
the language before he could do effective native work. 
Meanwhile Nicholas utilised his converts to spread 
Christianity. Three of his catechists were remarkable 
men. Paul Savabe had been a Shinto priest, and had 
served m a temple at Hakodadi. John Sakaia was a 
physician, but after his baptism he gave up the practice of 
his profession, and devoted all his time to the study of 
Christianity and in preaching it to his fellow-countrymen. 
Jacob Ourano was also a physician, and like the others a 
fervent believer. The influence exercised by these men 
was far-reaching. They themselves imparted the first 
principles of the Gosf>el, and then brought the neophytes 
to the archimandrite that he might complete their instruc- 
tion and admit them into the Church. Sometimes persons 
came from great distances, and spent their days in earning 
their livelihood and their evenings in listening to the 
Christian faith being expounded by the priest or his cate- 
chists. A school was opened at Hakodadi and committed 
to the care of Jacob Ourano. Meanwhile the translation 
of Christian books into Japanese proceeded apace. 

Soon after the arrival of the priest Anatolius in 1872, 
the trial of persecution tested the faith of the little band of 
Christians. The Government was friendly, but there was 
a law on the statute-books not repealed threatening death 
to all who embraced Christianity. Some of the local 
authorities who were ill-disposed, in order to hinder the 
progress of the new religion, put these old laws in force. 
And so, in March 1872, Paul Savabe and eight other 
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leading Christians were arrested and imprisoned at Sendae 
in Niphon, and 120 others were examined and released on 
bail Although some among these latter were not yet 
baptized, not one denied the faith. Hakodadi was the 
next to suffer. The frequent services during Holy Week 
and the frequent ringing of the church bells brdught about 
3,opo Japanese to the church. The native catechists 
preached to the multitudes, and numbers put themselves 
under definite instruction. 

The heathen party were alarmed ; the catechists were 
arrested by the command of the governor-general of Yezo. 
Two of them, belonging to the nobility, were shut up in a 
fortress ; the third, John Sakaia, was put in prison. Some 
Government officials who were Christians, or favourable to 
Christianity, were removed from office. These high-handed 
proceedings provoked the Russian Consul to make a 
spirited protest to the central Government, and the local 
press expressed itself decidedly against persecution. The 
result was that by the end of June all the Christians were 
liberated, and the local authorities forbidden to interfere in 
future. The presence of Christianity was openly recog- 
nised, and the heathen officials were prevented from 
hindering the advance of the Gospel. 

The priest Anatolius took charge of the work at 
Hakodadi, and Nicholas went to Yeddo, and secured some 
houses and land in the centre of the city. Here he built a 
church and schools and a dwelling for the missionaries. 
Two more priests arrived from Russia, and the work grew 
and prospered. The Orthodox Missionary Society, which 
was founded to assist missions within the Russian 
dominions, by desire of the Holy Synod took upon itself to 
assist the Japanese Mission also. In July 1875, ^^^ Bishop 
of Kamchatka arrived in Japan. There were then four 
Russian priests, but they were not allowed to travel every- 
where, and a native ministry became a necessity. Paul 
Savabe was advanced to the priesthood, and John Sakaia 
was ordained deacon, and two readers received minor 
orders. Savabe immediately set out on a missionary tour, 
and baptized hundreds of persons who had been already 
well instructed. 

In 1876 the archimandrite Nicholas, in an appeal to the 
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Russian Church, sums up the results of the mission to that 
time: — 

"It has a priest and a deacon from the Japanese, thirty 
native catechists and assistant catechists labouring in different 
parts, and proclaiming the Word of God — more than a thousand 
Christians, a school for catechists with fourteen students, a 
theological school with forty-five students, and with a separate 
department for training eight persons to be translators, a small 
girls' school at Yeddo, with ten pupils, a school for boys with 
twenty-five pupils, and one for girls with twenty-four pupils at 
Hakodadi. A large number of converts are preparing for holy 
baptism in different parts of Japan, which Paul Savabe has not 
yet been able to visit, for since his ordination to the priesthood in 
July last, it has only been possible for him to go, in a nearly 
direct course, through the upper part of the island of Niphon, 
down as far as Yeddo." 

During the next six years continuous progress was 
made. Not only were more natives raised to Holy Orders, 
but the whole Christian body exerted itself to support the 
existing religious works and to extend them. When the 
first S.P.G. missionary arrived in Japan, he received from 
the Orthodox there the greatest courtesy and consideration. 
At length the Church had attained to a position in which 
it was possible no longer to deny a bishop to Japan. 
By command of the Most Holy Governing Synod the 
archimandrite Nicholas was consecrated at St Peters- 
burg in 1882. 

Voluntary contributions flowed in from Russia, and soon 
a splendid cathedral arose in Tokio, together with all the 
buildings necessary for the work of a first-class mission. 

At the present time the Orthodox Church is scattered 
all over Japan in communities. Her clergy are almost all 
Japanese. Her language is Japanese, and she is for all 
purposes practically independent of the Russian Church 
except for the episcopate. 

According to the report of the chief procurator to the 
Most Holy Governing Synod, published in 1901, there 
were on January i, 1900, in Japan: 231 communities, 
25,231 Orthodox Christians, one bishop, twenty-eight 
priests and five deacons, sixteen readers and 152 cate- 
chists. Only the bishop, one priest, and one deacon were 
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Russians, all the rest were Japanese. In 1894 there were 
baptized 982 persons; in 1895, 826; in 1896, 937; 1897, 
992 ; 1898, 970 ; 1899, 989- There is in Tokio an 
ecclesiastical seminary with sixty-four students, a cate- 
chetical school with ten students, and a girls' school with 
seventy-four pupils. There is a special class for icon 
painting, under two Japanese women, who have been 
trained in Russia, and through whom all the Japanese 
churches are provided with icons. There are schools also 
in Hakodadi. There are eight translators of religious 
books, and there are two periodicals published by the 
mission, which appear fortnightly. The Orthodox 
Missionary Society makes an annual grant of ;^2,6oo, 
and the Most Holy Synod ;^3,400. 

The American Orthodox Mission. — The Christian 
religion reached the coasts of Russian America with the 
first Russian colonists. The Cossack, Andrean Tolstich, 
who settled at AndreanofTsky about 1743, was probably the 
first to baptize the natives. Ivan Glotoff discovered the 
island of Lisa in 1759, and baptized the son of a chief of 
the Lisevian Aleoutines. He afterwards took with him the 
young man to Kamchatka, where he was educated, and 
afterwards, returning to his native land with the position 
of head chief, spread Christianity by his words and 
example. 

The early Russian colonists were very anxious to see 
the natives converted, because they calculated that they 
would thus be enabled to establish close intercourse with 
them, and so increase their own trade. Instead of blaming 
the defect in the motive, we ought to rejoice in its results, 
so different from the results that arose from the intercourse 
between the English and Americans and the savage tribes 
with whom they were brought into contact. 

The first missionaries arrived at Kadiak in r 793. The 
whole expense was borne by the two founders of the 
Russian American company. Eight monks at St Peters- 
burg founded a society to preach Christ to the heathen 
tribes brought under Russian dominion. One of these» 
Macarius, went to the Ounalashka district in 1795, and 
another, Juvenal, visited Tchougatches, and crossed over 
the Gulf of Kenae, both being everywhere warmly received 
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by the natives. The year after, Juvenal suffered martyrdom 
from a hostile tribe and served the Church by his death. 
Some other members of the mission devoted themselves to 
the education of the children, and one of them founded an 
orphanage, and cared for it until his death in 1837. 

Shelikoff, the chief of the American company, saw from 
the first the need of a bishop to organise the mission, and 
in consequence of his earnest representations, and because 
of the importance of the place, an episcopal see was 
founded, and Joseph, archimandrite of the mission, was 
summoned to Irkutsk and consecrated to be the first bishop 
of *' Kadiak, Kamchatka, and America" The new bishop, 
on his return to Kadiak, was lost at sea, together with his 
fellow ministers, and all on board perished. Soon after 
Shelikoff, the zealous merchant, died, and the mission was 
practically abandoned. The whole colony had but one 
priest, until in 18 16, owing to the entreaties of Baranofi 
the governor, Michael Sokoloff was sent to Sitka. 

About this time a Russian settlement was made in 
California, about forty miles north of San Francisco, and 
called Russ. Here a number of Indians were converted, 
and, when the colony had to remove to Sitka, went north- 
ward with it. The Russian American company received 
new privileges in 1821, and at the same time it was 
stipulated that it should maintain a sufficient number of 
priests for the colony. Soon after these were got from 
Irkutsk. 

One of these, John Veniaminoff, took up his labours 
with enthusiasm. He tells how the Aleoutines, whom he 
had baptized, conveyed him from place to place, sustained 
and guarded him without recompense or reward, how 
they abandoned drunkenness and polygamy, and how they 
forgot the songs which might have reminded them of their 
former beliels. But, above all, the good priest was delighted 
beyond measure to notice their thirst for the Word of God, 
and that they never seemed to tire of the duties of worship 
and of hearing the Word. 

About 1834 this heroic missionary determined to effect 
the conversion of the Koloshes — a very fierce tribe, who 
carried on a perpetual feud with the Russians in the vicinity 
of Sitka. Having come to the tribe soon after an outbreak 

M 
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of smallpox, he introduced inoculation with such results 
that the savages began to regard him as a personal 
benefactor. The chiefs gave liberty to the people to 
become Christians, and Christians they soon became. 

After sixteen years of missionary toil, Veniaminoff was 
sent to St. Petersburg to plead for his mission. The 
Emperor Nicholas proposed to the Holy Synod to send so 
great a missionary back as a bishop. " Your Majesty 
must consider," said some old-fashioned bishops, "that 
though he is no doubt an excellent man, he has no 
cathedral, no body of clergy, and no episcopal residence." 
** The more like an apostle," replied the Tsar, "cannot he 
be consecrated ? *' and consecrated he was at St. Petersburg, 
under the name of Innocent — a name renowned in Russia 
first as that of the bishop of Kamchatka, who became later 
on metropolitan of Moscow. " Who in the West," asks 
Mouravieff, ** hears anything of the truly apostolical labours 
of the Archbishop of Kamchatka, who is ever sailing over 
the ocean, or driving in reindeer sledges over his vast but 
thinly settled diocese, thousands of miles in extent, every- 
where baptizing the natives, for whom he has introduced 
the use of letters and translated the Gospel into the tongue 
of the Aleoutines ? " Few indeed have heard, and if they 
had they would probably not bear false witness against the 
Russian Church by accusations of deadness and mere 
ceremonialism. 

Soon after his consecration Bishop Innocent returned 
to America. In a series of letters addressed to Philaret, 
metropolitan of Moscow, he describes the work as it was 
carried on in that distant diocese. The following extracts 
may be of interest : — 

^ April 30, 1842. — At last, thank the Lord God, in America! 
I must now tell you of my voyage, my arrival, &c. 

" On August 20, 1 841, we sailed from the mouth of the Ochot 
river, in the brig Ochotsk^ under most favourable circumstances, 
and directed our course towards one of the Kourile islands named 
Simousir, which we reached on September 2. On the evening of 
that day we left the island and sailed for Sitka. For about twenty 
days the winds were favourable, the weather clear and warm, so that 
by September 21 we were but 500 miles from Sitka, about 4,000 
from Ochotsk. The weather was so pleasant that we held services 
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eveiy holy day, not in the cabin, as is usually the case, but on deck. 
September 25, St Sergius' Day, about 4 P.M., but at Moscow about 
4 A.M., we sighted Mt Edgecumbe, near New Archangel, and the 
next day, September 26, the day on which we commemorate the 
death of the Beloved Disciple of Christ, a day on which the 
Church prays that the darkness which has so long covered the 
heathen may be dispersed, we entered the harbour of Sitka, and 
dropped anchor about 4 A.M. Saturday, September 27, I went 
ashore, where I was received by all the chief authorities, the officials 
and the entire body of the Orthodox, amongst whom were some 
baptized Koloshes standing by themselves. In a partly official 
dress I went to the church, where I delivered a short address to 
my new flock, and offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to our Lord 
God. September 28, I celebrated the Divine Liturgy. 

*' The church at New Archangel, which is growing old and 
will need to be rebuilt in four or five years, I found otherwise in 
fair condition, and handsomely ornamented, as if they really 
expected a bishop to come. But all this is to be ascribed to the 
zeal of the principal warden, Etolin, who from the time of his 
coming to the colony has been earnest to have the church in good 
order. 

'' Our doings since we came to Sitka have not yet been very 
important. 

" A mission has been sent to Noushstan which will reach its 
place of destination not sooner than the middle of June next. 
The priest in charge is full of hope, though he is not one of the 
roost learned of men. We have furnished him with full instruc- 
tions and with everything we could provide. 

" The monk M. has been preaching to the Koloshes, and not 
without success. I hardly dare say how great the success may be. 
He has about eighty candidates for holy baptism and asks it for 
them, but I do not care to be over hasty with them ; the more and 
the better they are taught the more they can be depended on. 

" I went this spring to Kadiak to examine into the affairs of 
the Church there, and was comforted beyond expectation. The 
report of my arrival in America, the zeal and piety of their priest, 
and the Christian co-operation of the governor, Kostromitinoff, have 
aJl been most useful to the Kadiaks. Poor things, until now they 
had heard little of what is good, and, as they said, they now begin 
to go from darkness to light. Previously perhaps scarcely one 
hundred of them came to church, even irregularly, and they knew 
scarce anything of devotion. Now the church is full every holy 
day, and Lent was kept by more than four hundred of them, 
some coming from distant places. The iniquity of cohabiting 
in unblessed marriages, formerly common, is now at an end. 
Things had fallen into such a neglected state that of 3,700 souls 

M 2 
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reported in the census of 1841 there was more than 1,000 un- 
baptized. There are now about one hundred children unbaptized 
between the ages of two and nine. And how many such died, 
especially at the time of the smallpox, which took the lives of 
over 2,000." 

^^ April 5, 1844. — On the eleventh of January I b^^n to 
assemble about me, in my chapel, all the children, both boys and 
girls, who do not belong to the schools, and to teach them the 
law of God. The children here (at Sitka), between the ages of 
one and eighteen, are very numerous. In the theological school^ 
in the company's school, and in two girls' schools, there are about 
one hundred and forty scholars, and yet I gathered about one 
hundred and fifty others. The girls I taught on Tuesday, the boys 
on Wednesday. 

''About two years ago, in all our American churches, and 
also in the cathedral of Kamchatka, the priests in charge of the 
churches assembled the children of both sexes in church once or 
twice a week, and taught them the law of God and their duties 
in general. And I am happy to say that this year, if the priests 
in all the churches of the diocese have not kept up that custom, 
yet the greater part of them are diligent in this part of their 
work. 

*' At this time the children receiving instruction in the churches 
throughout the diocese must number about four hundred, besides 
the scholars in the schools, who would swell the number to more 
than six hundred, or the thirty-fifth part of all the inhabitants. 

'* The Koloshes, our neighbours, thank God, continue to come 
to holy baptism. In Easter week thirty-five of them were 
baptized at their own request, and at no one's persuasion. In the 
Lent just past those already baptized, who all lived near the fort,, 
were very particular in keeping the fast, and that without any 
special suggestion on my part ; indeed, they were not a whit 
behind the Russians in their observance." 

^^ June 1845. — The word of truth beg^ins to extend more and 
more in the northern coasts of America. The priest Golovin was 
in those parts last year, 1844, and during his stay there had an 
opportunity of seeing, in their settlements, all of those baptized 
by him on the occasion of his first visit, the year previously and, 
thank God, if not all, still a good part of them remembered and 
tried to fulfil the promises made at their baptism, and some of 
those most penetrated with the word of truth have tried to bear 
testimony of Christianity to their heathen friends, and have 
persuaded many of them to be baptized. The Kvichpak Church 
in September 1844 numbered more than two hundred and 
seventy natives and thirty foreigners, whilst in 1843 there were of 
the Christians there thirty foreigners and four natives, the same of 
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whom the Holy Synod told me when I was in St. Petersburg. One 
of these especially very heartily co-operated with the priest The 
natives expressing with one mouth a desire to have a priest 
living amongst them, it only remained for me to proceed to the 
founding of an independent mission there, and, thank God, the 
mission is already organised, and has gone there this year. The 
priest Jacob Netchvatoff is in chaise of this mission, the same 
whom I wished to send to the Kenae Mission, and who was 
reported as belonging to it, but as the work in the north was 
more important I sent him to the Kvichpak Mission. To the 
Kenae Mission has been sent the Monk Nicholas (a deacon), who 
has gone there this year. 

''This year, 1845, after leaving Petropaulovsky, where I 
arrived by the mercy of God, June 2, I expect to visit the 
Aleoutine Islands, and next summer to take a sea voyage to 
Kamchatka." 

^^ May I, 1848. — From reports received by me last September 
from the Kenae and Kvichpak missionaries, it is clear that the 
Lord does not cease to bless their labours with visible success. 
The missionaries, too, labour with all zeal and judgment, not 
striving to increase unduly the number of the baptized ; on the 
contrary, they exercise great circumspection in receiving those 
who come to them desirous of holy baptism. The Kenae in 
general receive Christianity with gladness, and in a spirit of 
obedience to God's law. They listen to instruction with un- 
tiring attention, fulfil their Christian duties heartily and with all 
care, and, what is noteworthy, on a single expression of the mis- 
sionary's wish they give up their national dances and songs, 
replacing the latter with our hymns, so far as they are translated 
into their language. 

" All their former Shamans have been baptized, and the greater 
part of them show themselves to be very good Christians. Some 
of them, on a very slight hint from the missionary, cut off their 
hair (which previously they had highly prized), in token that they 
not only followed, but were glad to fulfil, their missionary's 
teachings. 

*' The Word of God, sown by the missionaries on the border of 
the ocean, has been conveyed without any direct instrumentality 
of theirs, by those converted from heathenism, to a people living 
at the extreme north part of the continent of America, called 
Koltchans, who had never seen a missionary. 

" The Kenae missionary writes that, in the spring of last year, 
1 847, there came to one of the Kenae villages some families of 
Koltchans, with the intention of going to the mission to be 
baptized, but were not able to go by boats. The Kenae who saw 
them said that, when they prayed, some of the Koltchans who 
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came to them burst into tears, and said : ' Grod has forsaken us, 
and does not call us to Him. How shall we die, for there evil 
awaits the unbaptized ! ' The missionary was not able to visit these 
Koltchans and fulfil their pious wish, having the charge also of the 
Noushagin Mission, which now, from the lack of men suitable for 
missionaries, was dependent upon the Kenae missionary. Their 
former missionary, the priest Paitchelin, on account of illness, has 
been compelled to go to the Kadiak Church. In the summer of the 
year 1846 there came in boats to the redoubt at the upper part of 
the River Kouskokvim a number of Koltchans and their families, 
fifty-four persons in all, desiring to receive holy baptism. They 
received it at the hands of a layman, the person who was in 
charge of the redoubt, for the missionary was not and could not 
be there at that time, owing to his having so much other needful 
work. In the summer of 1847 these same newly-baptized persons 
again came to the redoubt to see the priest, and with them there 
came also other Koltchans, about sixty in number, who also 
wished to be baptized, but for the same reason as before were 
unable to see the priest, and were baptized by the layman already 
mentioned." 

This model Christian bishop says little of his own part 
of the work, but we know that for forty-five years he 
laboured on, ten years as bishop and eighteen as archbishop, 
of Kamchatka, until he was translated to be metropolitan 
of Moscow, as successor to Philaret, who died in 1867. 
Innocent, although over seventy years of age, entered on 
his duties with his customary vigour, and in 1870 he 
brought about the establishment of the Orthodox Missionary 
Society, to assist in the conversion of the non-Christian 
population living within the bounds of Russia. Later on 
foreign work was taken up. There was already existing 
the Society for the Propagation of Christianity in the 
Caucasus, so it was not proposed that the Orthodox 
Missionary Society should extend its work in that quarter. 

The new society was solemnly founded after the 
celebration of mass in the Uspensky cathedral, Moscow, to 
invoke the divine favour. Among the first members were 
the governor-general, the mayor, the high officials, civil 
and military, the president of the university, and other 
notabilities. The Empress was made patron, and the 
metropolitan of Moscow president. The work is carried 
on just as we work our great missionary societies in 
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England. Public interest is aroused by sermons and 
meetings, and alms are collected in each diocese and added 
to the general fund. From the general fund grants are 
made according to the needs of the missions, either for the 
building of churches or the support of the clergy, or the 
foundation of educational institutions. 

But to return to the American Mission. With the 
cession of Russian America to the United States, the 
orthodox community found itself in an altogether new 
position. The Bishop of Alaska found himself compelled 
to undertake the oversight of all the orthodox communities 
which grew up in the United States owing to the immi- 
gration of Greeks, Arabs and Austrian Slavonians. He 
has removed his episcopal chair to San Francisco and 
regards as his diocese the whole of North America. All 
the Aleutians, Indians, Creoles and Esquimaux, who 
were converted, have with their descendants remained 
faithful to the Eastern Church, and together with the 
Orthodox in the United States, number 32,194 persons. 
There are 52 churches, 69 chapels, and 76 ecclesiastics 
in holy or minor orders. There are 60 Church schools, 
in which i ,000 children receive instruction. The Church 
gains on an average about 900 converts yearly. The 
Archpriest Smirnoff, from whose work on Russian Missions 
I have taken these statistics, is mistaken in supposing that 
the Uniats join the Orthodox community in America, 
because the Roman Church refuses to allow the Eastern 
rites to be used. On the contrary, the Roman Church has 
provided almost everywhere through America that the 
Ruthenian, Roumanian, Syrian, or other rites shall be 
celebrated for the Catholics who follow the Eastern rites. 
This may be seen by anyone who consults an American 
Catholic Directory. 

After the preceding brief review of the missions outside 
the Russian Empire, it may be of interest to make a rapid 
survey of those within. The religious stagnation of the 
eighteenth century was not only felt by the Protestant and 
Roman Churches, but also by the Russian. And the want 
of missionary zeal during that age was responsible for 
numerous apostasies, not only of individuals but even of 
whole vills^es from a nominal Christianity to Mahommed- 
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anism. But after the Napoleonic wars Russia found herself 
in the possession of an augmented dominion, and the 
immediate prospect of being compelled to annex vast 
territories bordering her Asiatic frontiers. A period of 
prosperity was inaugurated with the general peace, and side 
by side with the literary revival, and movement towards 
social and political reformation, there came a great Christian 
revival in Russia as in the West. This was soon expressed 
by a desire to undertake missionary work among the non- 
Christian subjects of the empire. 

In 1830 the Altai Mission was founded by Father 
Macarius. The provinces of Biysk and Kousnetzk in the 
Government of Tomsk were inhabited by Tatars and 
Kalmucks, chiefly nomads, and a sprinkling of Russian 
settlers. The country is traversed by the Altai Mountains, 
the summits of which are crowned with eternal snow. 
Marshes, forests, and rivers abound. The heathen 
Shamanists, like our anti-missionary Christians in England, 
seemed to think that God had distributed different religions 
among different people, as He had given them different 
languages, and that if one changed his religion he thereby 
renounced his tribe or country. From the first the mission 
was worked on what we may call scientific principles. 
Certain stations were fixed on as centres from which the 
whole country could be evangelized. It was found necessary 
to gather the converts together in settlements made near 
their former homes, that they might be kept out of the 
danger of relapsing into heathen vices, and also strengthened 
in their Christian convictions, while at the same time they 
were within reach of their friends, and could exercise on 
them an influence in favour of Christianity. 

The first founder and head of the Altai Mission was 
Father Macarius, who came expressly to preach the Word 
of God to the tribes inhabiting the province. He visited 
the village of Oulalu in 1 830 to baptize a nomad Tatar on 
the invitation of a Christian inhabitant. He saw that 
Oulala was the best centre for his contemplated work 
among the Tatars and Kalmucks. At that time the 
village contained three Russians, four families of 
Christian Tatars, and fifteen families of unconverted 
Teleoutes. At the end of the first winter he went on to 
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Saidipsk, a Cossack advanced post, where he hoped to set 
up a provisional altar. In May 1831 he bought at Oulalu 
the cabin of one of the Russians there. When he arrived 
to take possession he learned that all the pagan inhabitants 
were about to leave through fear of baptism. He preferred 
to leave instead, and settled eight versts off at Mayma, 
where there was a little colony of ten Christian families. 
From this place he entered into friendly relations with the 
Teleoutes, of Oulala, and also made some converts from 
the Tatars of Tschern and the Kalmucks, fixing the new 
converts at Mayma and in the neighbouring villages. 
During this period he lodged in a Christian cabin, and 
enduring great privations he began to build a house, with 
chapel attached. His resources were small, and he was 
forced to deny himself even the use of tea, and it took three 
years to build the house. In the meantime he won over 
the people of Oulala, and in 1834 he baptized a large num- 
ber of idolaters. This event determined him to return to 
Oulala, without, however, giving up his visits to Mayma. 
Having Church vessels for the service of two chapels, but 
only one corporal, Macarius celebrated mass at the two 
stations alternately till the arrival of other missionaries, and 
the present of another corporal for the new Church of our 
Lady of Smolensk. During the next two years all the re- 
maining inhabitants of Oulala became Christians, and those 
who had first left that place to avoid the priest were also 
converted. 

Thus was the Altai Mission started. We will now 
observe the system adopted to carry on the work. i. The 
various dialects of the tribes were studied, and the Telungut, 
as the dialect most widely understood, was at first selected 
as the one into which the necessary prayers, the needful 
parts of the Bible, and the Liturgy were translated. At the 
same time the natives were taught to chant portions of the 
service. Baptism was not given unless the candidate had 
a thorough knowledge of the chief truths of Christianity. 
2. Christian villages were founded in every district, and 
increased in proportion to the conversions. 

Father Macarius knew that baptism is but the beginning 
of the new life in Christ, and he arranged a system by which 
the converts were kept up to their duties. In many cases 
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the neophyte was placed in a Christian village, under the 
guardianship of a reliable person who acted as his sponsor, 
and who was bound to help him spiritually and materially. 
Experience taught the missionaries that agriculture suited 
the converts best, and their great object was to influence 
the people from a nomadic to a settled mode of existence. 
3. Education was encouraged; it was of course elementary — 
reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, and church singing 
formed the curriculum. 

Father Macarius laboured for fourteen years, and con- 
verted 678 natives to Christianity, built five Orthodox settle- 
ments with two churches, three schools, and one almshouse. 
Not very great results, but as much as could be expected 
from a sparse and nomadic population. He was succeeded 
by a succession of capable missionaries ; the arch-priest 
Landisheff, the archimandrite Vladimir, who died arch- 
bishop of Kazan, and the monk-priest Macarius, now bishop 
of Tomsk and Barnaul. These men, working on the lines 
laid down by Father Macarius, continually extended the 
mission ; they studied the languages, and continued the 
work of translation, and composed manuals for the schools 
which were started in every direction. In 1865 the entire 
Liturgy was first celebrated in Telungut, and since 1 880 the 
head of the mission has been a bishop who takes his title 
from Biysk, the chief town. 

Of the 45,000 native inhabitants of Altai 25,000 are 
already Christians. They live almost entirely separated 
from the heathen in 188 villages. In their 67 churches 
all the services are rendered in the local dialects. The 
Christians can read and all take part in the singing. In 
the 48 schools there are 800 boys and 250 girls. There 
are 200 students in the catechist school at Biysk being 
prepared as teachers to their fellow-countrymen. To prove 
that the influence of the Church is now felt all over the land, 
the heathen have recently expressed a desire that their 
children be taught Christianity. This fact indicates that the 
conversion of the whole population is an end soon expected 
by the heathen themselves. From 1870 to 1899, 12,859 
persons received holy baptism in this mission. 

I have entered into particulars about the Altai Mission 
because the other seven Siberian missions are conducted 
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on the same lines. In the Irkutsk and Transbaikal 
Missions among the Bouriats and kindred tribes during 
the same period 45,936 and 9,403 persons have become 
Christians. The Tobolsk Mission gathered in 3,481, and 
the Kamchatka Mission 17,481. The Kirgiz Mission, 
started in 189J had 293 converts baptized in 1899, and the 
Yeneseisk and Yakutsk Missions had 5,968 and 717 
converts as the result of their labours. 

It is outside the scope of this paper to describe the 
Russian Missions in Europe, but I cannot resist mentioning 
the fact that there are well-organised and well-conducted 
missions to heathen or Mahommedans in the following 
dioceses : Astrakhan, Samara, Kazan, Oufa, Viatka, Perm, 
Orenbui^, Riasan and Stavropol. The Kazan Mission 
has a history of almost romantic interest, and is now 
becoming most successful. I have not mentioned the 
work of the Society for promoting Christianity in the 
Caucasus, and the propagation of Christianity there, 
because it is largely supported by the Government, and its 
work encouraged as a matter of State policy, but I think 
I have said sufficient to prove that when ill-informed 
people say " the Greek Church does no mission work '^ 
they are committing a breach of the ninth command- 
ment 

Richard Eubank. 
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HINDU REUGIOUS IDEALS AS THEY AFFECT 
THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 

IN INDIA. 

To the student of comparative religion there appear many 
striking consonances between Hinduism and Christianity. 
Many a deep note in religious thought and life finds 
common expression in these two great faiths. Yet their 
dissonances are much more marked and fundamental. 

In nothing are Christianity and Hinduism more 
antipodal than in the ideals which they exalt respectively 
before their followers ; and this conflict of ideals is the 
most stubborn as it is the most pervasive that Christianity 
has to face in India. The vision of God and of man, of 
human life and attainment which we present before an 
orthodox Hindu, does not impress him as it should, simply 
because it does not fit into his thinking. It antagonises 
his inherited prepossessions ; it violates many of the most 
cherished ideals of religious life and spiritual endowment 
which, from time immemorial, have been handed down to 
him. 

It is an interesting question how much of this difference 
is of the essence of the two religions, and how much is the 
product of the mental and spiritual make-up of the tropical 
East on the one hand and of the more northern West on 
the other. The climatic and national idiosyncrasies are 
more potential in the complexion of the two faiths than we 
are wont to think. 

But whether these different ideals are, or are not, 
essentially characteristic of the two faiths is not a question 
quite germane to my present purpose. It is enough to 
remember that the Western conception of Christianity 
which the missionary has inherited and which he is eagerly 
presenting, and can hardly avoid presenting, to the people 
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of this land, is far removed from what the Hindu has 
always been taught to believe that a religion should bring 
into a man's life and possession. 

It is easy enough to prove to the man of ordinary 
intelligence the debasing influence of idolatry, the accursed 
slavery of the caste system, the gross immorality of the 
Hindu pantheon, and the dwarfing and degrading character 
of the ceremonialism of modem Hinduism. 

But behind and above all these the Hindu has inherited 
a number of ideals which allure and command him. They 
are his ultimate criteria and resort, and they conflict with 
those which the supplanting faith presents as the summum 
Aonutn of life. It is not until the Christian teacher can 
show to him, in a way that will move him, the excellence of 
the supreme ideals of Christianity above those of the old 
faith that his work can be said to have achieved a triumph 
in his life. 

Hence the great — I might almost say the transcendent 
— importance of mission schools of all grades through which 
are sown the seed of a new philosophy of life. Herein 
also lies the even more valued service which a sane and 
a strong Christian literature in English and in all the 
vernaculars of the land can render and is rendering to the 
cause of Christ in India. For the fight in India is, more 
than it is or has been in any other land, one that gathers 
around basal conceptions and fundamental postulates about 
God and man and life ; and Christianity can never seem 
attractive to an intelligent Hindu until it has conquered his 
assent at these points of vital importance. 

Let us consider a few of these ideals, which everywhere 
and always obtrude themselves upon us in India. 

I. The Divine Ideal. — In the conception of the God- 
head which obtains in Christianity and that which dominates 
modem Hinduism there is found a difference of emphasis 
which amounts almost to a contrast To the Hindu, the 
Supreme Soul or Brahmam is idealised Intelligence ; to the 
Christian, God is perfect Will. To the former He is 
supreme Wisdom ; to the other He is infinite Goodness. 
The devotees of each faith aspire to become like unto, or 
to partake of, their Divine Ideal. Hence the goal of the 
one is brahmaa-gnanam (Divine wisdom), of the other it is 
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supreme love or goodness. Thus at its foundation the 
religion of India has always placed perfect intelligence as 
its corner-stone, while the basis of the rival faith has been 
an ideal of ethical perfection. Hence that process of 
intellectual gymnastics which so markedly characterises the 
higher realms of Hindu sainthood and effort on the one 
hand, and the altruistic fervour and outgoing charity of the 
ideal Christian on the other. For this reason also the 
great root of bitterness which Hinduism has, from the first, 
sought to remove has been ignorance {avidiyci) — that 
intellectual blindness which persists in maintaining that the 
self and the Supreme Soul are separate realities, and which 
is the only barrier to the selPs final emancipation and final 
absorption into the Divine. To the Christian, on the 
other hand, the dread enemy is sin, that moral obliquity 
which differentiates the soul from the perfect ethical beauty 
of God. In consonance with this, the salvation which is 
exalted as the summum bonum to be for ever sought by the 
one is self-knowledge, by the other of self-realisation in 
conformity to the Divine Will. I would not affirm that 
moral rectitude is absent as a desideratum from the 
ambition of the Hindu, nor that the Christian does not 
accept with his Lord that "this is eternal life to know 
God," and that he does not aspire with the great Apostle 
** to know even as I am known." But the supreme emphasis 
which is given by the one to nescience as the evil to be 
removed, and to wisdom as the crowning grace to be 
achieved, and, by the other, to rebellion of heart against 
God as the great sin, and to transformation to His moral 
image as perfected salvation, is much too marked to be 
overlooked by the student of these two faiths, and by the 
Christian missionary in the land. 

And all of this comes as a natural consequence from the 
different concepts which the two religions have of God 
Himself. Indeed, these two standpoints from which the 
Godhead is conceived account for the deepest divergences 
of Hindu and Christian philosophy and theology. 

II. The Hindu and Christian Conceptions of Incama^ 
tion are similarly divergent. — Incarnation is a fundamental 
doctrine of the religion of Jesus ; it is also an overshadowing 
tenet of modern H induism. For this reason the Christian 
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missionary finds in this doctrine the best leverage wherewith 
to raise the Hindu to our faith. And yet at this very point 
his efforts are largely frustrated by the very different con- 
ceptions which obtain in the two religions. The Christian 
Incarnation must be and is, first of all, of a perfect ethical 
type — ^an ideal of transcendent moral beauty and spiritual 
excellence. The least flaw or crookedness in His character 
would vitiate His pretensions, and would be the death- 
blow to the doctrine of His incarnation and divinity. In 
Hinduism, on the other hand, moral criteria have no 
application to the '' descents " or incarnations of Vishnu. 
To his three first incarnations (of the fish, the tortoise, and 
the boar), moral tests are, of course, out of place ; nor are 
they any more applicable to the grossly sensual Krishna, 
who is the only '' full " incarnation of the god, and who is 
the supremely popular modern incarnation of the Hindu 
pantheon. Hindus have never dreamt of squaring the 
" goings " of their incarnations with ethical demands and 
standards. 

And whatsoever of good Vishnu, in his descents, is 
said to have come to achieve in the world, it certainly was 
not a moral or a spiritual good. The Hindus do claim that 
he thus wrought deliverances for man ; but I have yet to 
learn the first instance where they were intentionally 
undertaken for moral and spiritual purposes, or actually 
achieved such an end. So, an appeal to the moral excel- 
lence, or to the atoning work and purpose, of the Christ 
does not, at first, in any way impress them as an argument 
for H is divine character or heavenly origin, any more than the 
moral obliquity of their own descents argues to the contrary. 

Moreover, the Hindu conception of incarnation largely 
resembles the Jewish. It must be a triumphant descent 
Vishnu, in all his incarnations, came to destroy rather than 
to suffer himself to be put to death. A suffering and a 
dying god is, to-day, to the Hindu what it was twenty 
centuries ago to Jew and Greek — a stumbling-block and a 
foolishness. It is true that Buddha, who was in more recent 
times adopted as an incarnation in order to win over to 
modem Hinduism the followers of his faith, is somewhat 
of an exception to this rule. But not according to the 
Hindu interpretation of it 
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So the two chief elements of glory in the incarnation ot 
Christ — His spotless character and His cross and death — 
do not ordinarily appeal to the inhabitants of this land as 
in any sense necessary or important. 

III. Ideals of Life. — From the above considerations it 
will be natural to conclude that the ideals of life entertained by 
the East and West are far removed. The conflict of these 
ideals is the primary cause of the many strange religious and 
social movements which to-day send their ramifications into 
every town and hamlet of this land ; and it creates the 
mighty revolution now at work in India. 

Consider first the religious ideals which dominate this 
land and the " Far West." Hinduism has exalted asceticism 
as the highest type of life and the best method of holy at- 
tainment. From time immemorial the religious mendicant, 
with his ideals of self-renunciation and ascetic practices, has 
found universal admiration among this people, and his 
motives and methods stand as the most highly approved in 
all the annals of this religion. 

It is true that this was universally exalted above all other 
forms of life among Christians also at one time, as it con- 
tinues to be among, perhaps, the majority to-day. And is 
not the Cross, which is the emblem of self-renunciation and 
self-effacement, the motive power of our faith, as it is also 
the embodied ideal of our life ? True ; but there is this 
marked difference between the two faiths. In Christianity 
the Cross is only a means. The Cross of self-effacement is 
the pathway of Christ and the Christian to the crown of self- 
realisation. We despise the lower good in order that we 
may attain unto the higher. 

In Hinduism the rigours of asceticism are, indeed, some- 
times a means to an end ; but that end is not character or 
any spiritual achievement, but power with the gods. Nearly 
all the notable instances of religious austerities and self- 
torture practised by yogis and recorded in Hindu legend and 
history were undertaken for the purpose of accumulating 
thereby a great store of merit through which power might be 
acquired over men or gods. Thus many an ascetic is said 
to have so subdued and afflicted his body that nearly the 
whole Hindu pantheon trembled in the presence of the 
power thus acquired by him. 
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But when the Hindu ascetic has not this object in self- 
renunciation, his austerities are an end in themselves. He 
renounces all — not simply the mean things of life, but also 
the noblest ambitions and the most heavenly sentiments — 
because they are a fetter which bind him to the world. He 
indeed calls a good deed or a holy thought a ** golden fetter," 
but it is, just the same, regarded by him as an evil which 
prolongs his human existence ; and these human conditions 
must be ended as soon as possible. 

The Christian, on the other hand, suppresses his passions 
in order that his holy desires may prevail ; the Hindu strug- 
gles equally against the worst passions and the noblest senti- 
ments of his heart ; for they all delay that calm equilibrium 
of the self which is the doorway into sayuckium (absorption). 
Thus character, or the prevalence of the nobler sentiments 
of our nature above the meaner, is not, and never has been, 
the aim of Hindu asceticism. And in consonance with this 
fact is the other, namely, that nine-tenths of the six million 
ascetics, sadhus, and fahkirs of India are univerally recognised 
as pestilential in their morals and as distinguished examples 
of what the laity of the land should avoid being or becoming. 

The Christian seeks as his ideal the perfect blending of 
the ethical and the spiritual in his life ; in Hinduism faith 
has always been divorced from morality, and there has never 
seemed to be any incongruity, in their minds, in the act of 
ascribing true saintliness and spiritual excellence to those 
who are known daily to trample under foot every command 
of the Decalogue. 

Thus the ideal life which has captivated India from time 
immemorial and which at this present wields a mighty 
influence over the people is not the generous, the upright 
and morally spotless life, so much as the wandering, the 
monastic, or the secluded forest life of the ascetic regardless 
of its spiritual character. In other words, it is not a stem 
and noble victory over sin and worldliness in the common 
relationships of life, but a fleeing from the sin and duties 
and responsibilities of life into the mutt or wilderness, which 
has fascinated the inhabitants of this peninsula as the best 
type of life possible. 

Now, in view of all this, what shall the Christian teacher 
do in this land } Shall he also exalt this ideal and teinpc^r 

N 
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it with Christian wisdom and chasten it with Christian 
meaning ? Doubtless the wise missionary will consider well 
the amount of emphasis which this aspect of life requires in 
India in view of the ideal which Hinduism has presented to 
the popular mind. He will also, I think, hesitate, on the 
one hand, to bring his faith into comparison with Hinduism 
in the matter of mere ascetic rigour and severe self- 
mortification in which the Christian has always lagged so 
far behind the Hindu devotee and monk. On the other 
hand, he will not be likely to exalt over-much this type of 
life in a land in which, for more than three thousand years, 
it has ruled supremely but has had so little of moral signifi- 
cance and has achieved such meagre spiritual results. 

Another phase of life which furnishes to the people an 
ideal is the ceremonial. Among the myriad gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, and of all the sages of its history and 
legend, there is not one who is worthy to be exalted as an 
ideal of character. The reason is not far to find. With 
this, however, we are not at present concerned. It is 
enough if we remember that this absence of an incarnate 
ideal in the religion has led to the exaltation of rules and 
ceremonies as the safeguards of, yea more, as the very 
essence of, a worthy and noble life. There is no sadder 
fact in India at present than that of this great religion of 
230 million souls being largely emptied of moral content as 
related to the common life, and built up of numberless 
petty external- ceremonies which harass the individual, 
and grip the life with a dead hand at all points. The 
ceremonialism of the Scribes and Pharisees in the days 
of our Lord which incited His supreme wrath was not a 
consequence to that of Hinduism to-day. From conception 
even to the burning-ground every detail of life, individual 
and communal, religious and social (there is no social as 
apart from religious life in Hinduism), is cast into a mould 
of ceremony or ritual which robs it of ethical content, and 
makes it into what an indignant Brahman writer recently 
called "a huge sham." To the ordinary Hindu all of 
life's values are measured in the coin of external rites. Let 
one be an atheist if he please, or even a libertine or a 
murderer, and his status in Hinduism is not impaired. 
But let him eat beef, even unwittingly, or let him 
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ignorantly drink water which has been touched by a man 
of lower caste than himself, and his doom is irrevocably- 
sealed ! Through this whole system the Hindu conscience is 
perverted, and the true distinction between right and wrong 
is buried deep under this greatest and most elaborate mass 
of ceremonial that the world has ever known. To a people 
who have thus inherited the ceremonial instinct, who are 
Pharisees by a hundred-fold heritage and by sweet choice, 
it is not an easy thing for the man of the West, with his 
natural distrust of all that is formal and outward in life, to 
present effectively his Lord, whose bitterest woes were 
pronounced against the formalists of his time, and whose 
commands are always ethical, and whose life is first of all 
and last of all spiritual. 

Another ideal of life which has too exclusive emphasis 
in this land is that which is denominated quietism — an 
ideal which extols the passive virtues as distinguished 
from the manly, aggressive ones. I would, by no means, 
claim that these two ideals are Hindu and Christian 
respectively. They are rather begotten of the countries 
and climes under which the two religions have been for 
many centuries fostered. To the Eastern and tropical 
Christian the teaching of our Lord furnishes abundant 
warrant for a glorifying of the passive and non- resisting 
virtues. And I am inclined to believe that we of the 
West have few things of greater importance and of 
deeper religious significance to learn from the East than 
the appreciation of such graces of life as patience and 
endurance under evil. We stand always prepared to fight 
manfully for our convictions, and to obtrude them at all 
points upon friend and foe alike. It is not in the nature 
of the East to do this. We say that he has no stamina. 
We call him, in opprobrium, " the mild Hindu." But ht 
us not forget that he will reveal tenfold more patience than 
we under very trying circumstances, and will turn the other 
cheek to the enemy when we rush into gross sin by our 
haste and ire. His is one of the hemispheres of a full- 
orbed character. Ours of the West is the other. Let us 
not flatter ourselves too positively that our assertive, 
aggressive part is the more beautiful or the more important. 
Yea, more, I question whether ours is the stronger and 
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more masculine part of life and character ; for is it not, 
to most of us, an easier thing to fling ourselves in 
vehemence against an evil in others than it is to sit calmly 
and patiently under a false accusation as our Lord Himself 
did? At least it must be left an open question as to 
whether the impulsive and domineering vigour of the West 
is preferable to the ** mildness " of the East. 

What I wish to emphasise is the dissimilarity between 
our Western type of life and the Eastern, and to warn the 
Christian worker from the West against the danger of 
assuming that Christian life must be adorned with only 
those Western traits and excellences of character which are 
foreign, if not unpalatable, to the East — the very fault which 
also characterises the Hindu on his side, and which makes 
him feel so superior at times and so inaccessible to Christian 
influence. For let it not be forgotten that the Hindu 
regards what we call our foibles of petulance, arrogance, 
and intolerance, with the same disapprobation and disgust 
as we do their more frequent violation of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth commands of the Decalogue. And who 
is to decide as to which catalogue is the worse and the 
more heinous in the sight of God ? 

IV. The Hindu conception of ultimate salvation presents 
another point of divergence from the Christian ideal of lift 
beyond. — Even in the methods and processes of redemption 
pursued by the two religions we see fundamental diflferences. 
In Christianity God is the prime Agent in human salvation. 
He worketh for us, in us, and through us. In our own 
redemption we are only co-labourers with Him. 

In Hinduism man stands absolutely alone as the agent 
and cause of his salvation. And as the stupendous task 
rests upon his own shoulders, it is no wonder that he has 
sought relief in the doctrine of metempsychosis, whereby it 
is believed that millions of rebirths furnish to him an 
adequate time and a sufficient variety of opportunity for 
the great consummation. But he has never given to 
himself or to us the first reason for believing that this 
endless fugue of rebirths will accomplish that which he 
accepts without questioning — namely, the ultimate glorifica- 
tion of all souls. There is nothing in this long and tedious 
process itself which assures us that any soul will reach 
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final beatification rather than permanent and irremediable 
degradation. And yet the ultimate absorption of all souls 
into the Divine is assumed as a matter of course by 
him. This process, and that of Christianity, are ex- 
pressive of the characteristics of the two faiths and of the 
two peoples. The slow and patient East, and the Faith 
which it has begotten, spins out its theory of time and of 
human existence almost ad infinitum. Multitudinous births 
alone can satisfy the demands of the tedious process of 
human emancipation. But in Christianity one passage 
through this world, with human hands clasped in the Divine, 
suffices to open the door of eternal bliss to the redeemed 
soul. And this idea is consonant with the mere youthful 
nature of the West, to whose people one birth, followed 
by a life of energy, furnishes an entrance into eternal 
joy beyond. 

It is equally important that we take note of that which 
is connoted by the final consummation offered by each of 
these two faiths to their followers. To the Christian 
there is a conscious, blessed life beyond death — a separate, 
personal existence which will last throughout eternity in 
the sunshine of the Heavenly Fathers presence and in 
the ineffable joy and glory of His fellowship. It is the 
idealised life built up upon the foundation of what is 
best and most stirring and beautiful here upon earth. 
It is life^ in all that this blessed word signifies of sweet 
contemplation, of blissful activity, of imperishable love, 
and of unspeakable joy. All the most beautiful and 
enticing imagery of earth has been used to portray, or 
rather to suggest, the ** eternal Ule" of the Christian 
religion. 

But what is the picture which Hinduism has drawn of 
the finality of life to its followers } After the weary fugue 
of births and rebirths, with its interludes of many heavens 
and hells, the *'self" passes on into final union with 
the Divine Soul. It loses all consciousness and self- 
knowledge ; every vestige of personality and all that this 
implies is swept away; it is incapacitated for every 
emotion of joy and for every act of service. There is 
nothing that we associate with life at its best and sweetest 
which does not here find negation. It is a calm blank, a 
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rest indeed, but from every struggle of thought, will, 
and emotion. This is the consummation which India has 
for many centuries held aloft as an attraction to its weary 
pilgrims. Here again we observe how appropriate to the 
end in view is the supreme difficulty of the way. If the 
highest struggle of the soul in this world is against 
existence and its human actions and conditions, it is to 
be expected that a complete riddance of life and all its 
accompaniments will be the summum bonum of the final 
consummation. And if this struggle for emancipation is to 
continue through numberless births and earthly existences, 
it is natural that the coveted end should bring a loss of all 
that life connotes in highest sentiment as well as basest 
passion. I need not dwell upon the contrast between this and 
the anticipations entertained by every humblest Christian. 

This whole eschatological system of Hinduism corres- 
ponds, as we have seen, to the teaching of that faith in 
reference to God, man, and earthly life and conditions. 
And the Christian preacher's or teacher's vivid portrayal 
of the Christian's heaven too often denotes to the Hindu 
only one of the many purgatorial heavens of his religion, 
and rarely suggests to him the supreme testo f the value 
of our faith as contrasted with his own. The glories of 
our heaven do not appeal to the stolid, weary trans 
migration-ridden soul of the Hindu as they do to the 
youthful, hopeful, buoyant soul of the Christian. And this 
is a fact which the missionary would do well to keep in 
mind at all times. 

I might continue this list of the incompatibilities of 
Hindu and Christian ideals. But I have gone far enough 
to show, I trust, that the two faiths are at many points 
antipodal and that their ideals clash in matters fundamental 
and crucial. 

In closing, I wish to repeat that I do not maintain that 
Christian ideals are always, or even ever, represented 
in their fulness or with the right emphasis by us of the 
West. Hinduism is an ethnic faith, and it must be weighed 
and valued by the ideals which the people of this land have 
imbibed from it and invariably connect with it. Christianity 
is a world faith, and no one nation or continent can be a 
full exemplar or an all-wise interpreter of its life and ideals. 
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Hence, I claim that one of the considerations which 
demand closest attention from a Western teacher as he 
imparts his faith to the people of India is that of the choice 
and emphasis of ideals which he shall present to them. 
Let him neither assume, on the one hand, that Hindu ideals 
are unchristian, nor, on the other, that our Western ideals, 
both in their emphasis and exclusiveness, are the all in all 
of Christian truth and life. Christianity in the East, when 
it becomes thoroughly indigenous, will reveal and glorify a 
different type of life from that of the West. It will be less 
aggressive and assertive, but more contemplative and more 
deeply pious and other-worldly than anything we have 
been wont to see in the West 

The day has come when missionaries must study with 
more seriousness the religion of India, that they may 
understand its true inwardness and discover its sources of 
power. Above all, they must be conversant with its 
highest ideals and understand the relationship of the same 
to those of their own faith. And they must not forget that 
they must approach this study with genuine sympathy and 
appreciation in order to find the best in Hinduism, as well 
as to be fortified against its worst features. 

Never before did the educated men of this land 
stand up with more determination for their old ideals, 
and this is a matter of serious concern to our cause. 
On the other hand, the most encouraging fact in the 
realm of Christian work in India at the present time is 
that of the marvellous place which our Lord has found 
among the people of the land, especially the educated, as 
the ideal of life. They will have none of Him as a Saviour, 
and His death has no significance to them. But His 
blessed life has become the inspiration and the ideal of life 
to the cultured classes of India, in a way which is trans- 
forming all their ethical conceptions and which largely 
eclipses all other life influences among them. Herein lies 
our hope and assurance for India. But what they crave, 
and what they say thGy musi have, is ** an Oriental Christ," 
a Christ who is not presented in a Western garb of life and 
thought Herein do we learn a most important lesson for 
our life work as Christian missionaries in this land of the 
East J. P. Jones. 
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THE REUGIOUS CONDITION OF THE 

UNITED STATES- 

In the midst of so much that is saddening and alarming in 
the lawlessness and downright wickedness of the day, one 
cannot but be oftentimes amazed at the timidity, if not 
cowardice, with which many members of the Church of 
Christ treat her essential relations to the conditions which 
confront them. 

They seem to forget, else treacherously ignore, the true 
character which she bears as the divinely instituted means, 
above all other means, whereby the wants and woes and 
wrongs of the world are to be alleviated and remedied. 

The State, of course, has its separate and, in many 
respects, independent functions, with which the Church 
does not propose to interfere. But even these may well 
claim the sympathy and co-operation of the Church, in 
imparting to them and controlling them by a sense of 
righteousness and truthfulness. 

We are quick to distinguish nation from nation : calling 
one Christian and another heathen. And yet in some 
respects, as concerns many of their inhabitants, there is but 
little more than a merely nominal difference, sad and 
humiliating as it is to make this confession. 

Now, there is hardly any nation in the world which is 
more entitled to rank among those that are denominated 
Christian than the United States of America. At the 
very beginning of its colonisation the understanding was 
that it should be governed by the principles of Christianity. 
In the earliest royal charters it was expressly stipulated 
that this religion, held by the colonists should in turn be 
taught by them to the aboriginal inhabitants. And that 
there should be no misunderstanding as to what was meant 
by the term Christianity, it was plainly stated that this 
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term was equivalent to the religion which was taught by 
the Church of England. 

Accordingly, regular services of this Church were held 
in various parts of the new world, and missionaries from 
the motherland came from time to time to maintain 
and multiply them. The men who guided and controlled 
public affairs were mostly her sons, even in the incep- 
tion and continuance of what is known as the War of 
the Revolution. 

The venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was most true to its mission, and no 
record of American history is complete that does not bear 
grateful testimony to the invaluable aid that this Society 
gave in moulding aright the religious sentiments of the 
young Republic. 

Various causes, both ecclesiastical and political, com- 
bined to retard the natural growth of the Church ; and for 
a time her corporate and integral existence seemed to be 
imperilled. But gradually and uninterruptedly, she began 
to reassert herself with greater and greater confidence and 
success, until she became generally recognised as one of 
the leading ingredients in the well-being of society. 

While still behind some other religious bodies nu- 
merically, she is, as to influence in the moral and spiritual 
domain, second to none. Carefully avoiding any undue 
interference with that which is beyond her province, she 
cannot be charged with indifference as to what may be 
deemed essential to the commonwealth. 

Thus far I have written as an American Churchman to 
illustrate our ecclesiastical position from the beginning of 
our colonial life to the present, and to justify, if need be, 
the grave sense of responsibility which at least ought to 
belong to us in view of our past history, and of the 
demands upon our resources for the bettering of our 
present condition. 

I am far from being a pessimist, not believing, as some- 
one has expressed it, in blowing out a candle for the 
purpose of seeing how dark it may be. Neither am I a 
blind optimist, shutting my eyes deliberately in the sight of 
so much that is dangerous and demoralising. 

There is no question at all, as it seems to me, as to the 
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very unsatisfactory condition of our country as concerns its 
morals and religion, if indeed we can separate the two. 
Oftentimes much damage is done by this separation, as of 
two things that can rightly exist independently of, if not 
verily antagonistic to, each other. Not infrequently, the 
immorality — that is, the not living according to the divinely 
revealed custom or rule — of so-called "moral" men con- 
stitutes one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of 
Christianity and the Church. 

So I feel justified in saying that the spiritual condition 
of our country is very unsatisfactory. Of course, it never 
will be wholly satisfactory, for to be really satisfactory it 
must be simply perfect ; and perfection, however so 
mandatory, is, with our fallible human nature, unat- 
tainable. 

But there are, amid encouraging signs, signs of 
degeneracy which are not to be ignored. 

Chief among these, I place the growing disregard of 
the Lord's Day, and of public and family worship. 

When I recall the manner in which this day was kept 
holy in the time of my childhood, and compare it with the 
irreverence with which it is treated now, I can hardly 
believe that I am living in the same world, or with the same 
race of people. Then the streets were quiet, all business 
places were closed, there was almost an entire cessation of 
vehicular traffic, and a general look of unworldliness that 
befitted the reposeful spirit in which the people were 
wending their way to their several places of worship. 

And when one entered these places of worship, one 
saw pew after pew filled with entire families — the father at 
one end, the mother at the other end, and in between all 
the children who were old enough to attend. 

There was no asking of parent by children if they 
were to go to church, no absenting themselves on their 
own motion without parental interference ; but a regular 
attendance, under all possible circumstances, as a matter of 
course. 

They simply were taught — I might say, by the example 
of their parents, inspired — to look upon the Lord's Day as 
an institution of so sacred and obligatory a character as to 
cause any irreverence towards it to be reckoned as a sign of 
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dangerous and disgraceful degeneracy on the part of any 
one. 

To have been known as countenancing, to say nothing 
of originating and promoting, such social entertainments 
as are now rife among those who are catalogued as our first 
families, would have not only exposed such persons to 
common reproach and contumely, but was so foreign to the 
prevailing spirit of those days as would have made such 
inconsistent and demoralising conduct well nigh impossible 
and incredible. 

And so with regard to family worship. The family 
known then as not observing this pious custom would have 
been looked upon with suspicion and distrust, and their 
title to Christian very seriously questioned ; whereas now 
it is almost a lost act of worship, and the exception is to 
be found in the family where it is still in force. 

Likewise as to marriage and divorce. They were rare 
instances indeed when divorces were sought and obtained ; 
and society would have nothing whatever to do with those 
who were parties to them ; whereas now they are so common 
as to arouse, comparatively speaking, but little comment 
or reprobation. In some cases, the causes alleged and 
recognised in law are almost absurd, and tend to lower the 
dignity of this sacred relation to the level of the most 
trivial mercantile transaction. 

Doubtless, much of the low estimate placed upon 
divine institutions is the result of the insufficient training 
of our youth, who really, in many instances, control and 
direct the actions of their seniors much more than the 
latter do in the case of the former. The practical absence 
in their education of anything like systematic or dogmatic 
Christian instruction can have no other result. There are 
very many families where the only instruction of this 
kind that is received is the meagre amount conveyed 
through our Sunday schools, the teachers of which, it must 
be confessed, are, in not a few instances, ill-equipped for 
their important work. 

Our parish schools — ^where the children are under the 
constant supervision and instruction of the Church — are 
few and far between. Parsimony and political prejudice 
are largely responsible for their lack. As long as in secular 
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things their children may obtain a good education at the 
rate-supported schools, parents begrudge the extra money 
required to send them elsewhere ; and some of them are 
persuaded that it is un-American to send their children to 
anything but the common schools. So, to curry favour 
with voters, some will do violence to their better judg^ 
ment in this vital matter. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of our building up 
our Church schools and colleges is the indifference as to 
purely religious instruction on the part of the multitude. 

I do not mean to charge the multitude with indifference 
as to religion in general, nor yet as to its fundamental 
principles, so far as their application to practical things is 
concerned. 

There is, unquestionably, in the American nation a 
respect — ^almost a profound respect — for what is usually 
denominated Religion, when it is consistently manifested. 

But, notwithstanding this fact, the multitude are but 
little exercised as to the absence in the common or public ^ 
school curricula of any religious instructions. Indeed, in 
some States it has been declared unconstitutional to read 
the Holy Scriptures as a part of the opening exercises, 
even though they be read withput note or comment. Of 
course, under the circumstances attending their existence 
it would not be possible nor even desirable to have anything 
like systematic or dogmatic instruction of this nature. But 
one would think that an agreement could be reached 
whereby the fundamental principles of Christianity might 
be regularly taught. 

And yet, however unlikely this is at present, I am 
bound to confess — ^and I do it cheerfully and gratefully — 
that when, in response to frequent requests, within my own 
diocese and elsewhere I have spoken to the pupils 
definitely and distinctly as to these fundamental principles, 
I have never been made aware of any dissatisfaction or 
resentment. 

Despite this instruction by courtesy, as it may be 
termed, the fact still remains that there is but little apparent 

' Perhaps I need not say that the term "public " as applied to our American 
schools does not mean what it means as applied to English schools, but 
describes what are known as Board Schools in England. 
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consciousness, on the part both of school authorities and 
parents, of the primary importance of religious instruction. 

Hitherto we who are contrary-minded have been able 
to point with pride to our Motherland of England, as to a 
country where this primary importance was commonly felt 
and recognised. But, alas ! in the unseemly strife now so 
extended within its borders as to the management and 
discipline of its schools, and in the bitter opposition to the 
Church, even in her maintenance of her dearly-possessed 
privileges and responsibilities in this matter, we see such 
a degeneracy in the public conscience as makes us feel 
robbed of much of that moral support upon which we have 
leaned so confidently heretofore. 

We are still hoping that, by God's blessing, in the con- 
stancy and courage of the Church amid the bitter-minded- 
ness of her opponents, there may be reached such an 
agreement on this all-essential question as will restore to 
us our confidence and support. 

There are not wanting among us what may be denomi- 
nated hopeful signs, chiefest among which, perhaps, is a 
higher conception of what Divine Worship really signifies. 
This is distinctly evidenced in the truer idea of what the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion is and has for its 
devout recipients. This has led to a great increase in the 
frequency of its administration, and in the reverence and 
joyfulness with which it is approached all over our land. 
It is being more and more recognised as indeed the 
central act of Divine Worship, and as the gauge by which 
one's spiritual life may be accurately tested. 

Then, too, there is a wider and more real appreciation 
of the offertory as being an integral part of this same 
worship. Consequently, the contributions in money to the 
sustenance and work of the Church are now much more 
conscientious and systematic than heretofore. There are 
not a few instances of really munificent gifts in this direc- 
tion, as also in the erection of beautiful church edifices, 
parish-houses, and the like. 

And, further, the growth of the Free and Open Church 
system has been extraordinary. Not much more than 
fifty years ago the number of churches supported otherwise 
than by pew-rents could have been counted almost on the 
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two hands. To-day the number of such churches is 
eighty-six and a quarter per cent, of the whole number. 
In some of our dioceses and in a majority of our missionary 
jurisdictions, all the churches are free. In others, the 
percentage of such churches is ninety-five and upwards. 

It is quite true that in the minority are included 
some of our largest and wealthiest and most liberal parishes ; 
but this fact only emphasises all the more the practical 
character of the Free and Open system as obtaining 
among our weaker and poorer parishes. 

One is also thankful to observe among her members 
generally a more thorough and enlightened knowledge and 
appreciation of the Church's principles and history. Such 
knowledge and appreciation not only tend to the greater 
confirmation of their own faith, but also assist very 
materially to the conversion of the many who are constandy 
making inquiries in this direction, either because of a 
general awakening of their consciences, or of dissatisfaction 
with their denominational connections. 

I am well aware that this is but a partial and imperfect 
review of our present spiritual condition ; but I believe that, 
so far as it goes, I may venture to claim for it at least 
substantial accuracy. 

It has not wholly ignored our faults and failings, nor 
the grounds upon which we found our hopes for a future 
that shall, please God, be freer of faults and failings. The 
gigantic work of moulding into holy homogeneity the hetero- 
geneous elements of which our vast population, drawn from 
all parts of the world, is composed, may well tax the full 
resources of the Church, and I trust it may elicit the sympathy 
and prayers of our fellow-Churchmen everywhere. 

We are not, I trust, unmindful of the peculiar advan- 
tages in this undertaking of our branch of the Catholic 
Church, nor yet of the additional responsibility thus resting 
upon us. We shall be glad and thankful if, in endeavour- 
ing to accomplish it, we may be constantly filled with the 
missionary spirit of our Mother Church of England, of 
which the pages of this very publication are constantly 
affording us such gratifying proofs. 

Leighton Coleman, 

Bishop of Delaware. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE 

OF COREA. 

The political status of the missionary— of whatever 
denomination — in the Far East is determined by treaty. 
In the empires of China, Corea, and until recently of 
Japan, the treaties concluded with the various Powers 
provide for the immunity of the missionary, equally with 
the merchant, the traveller, and the consul, from the juris- 
diction of native law. The consul is also a magistrate, 
who administers justice for his nationals in accordance with 
the law of the country which he represents. His findings 
are final, though an appeal may be made to a higher court, 
which, in the case of Great Britain, is that of the Chief 
Justice in Shanghai (itself a Treaty Port), and from thence 
to the Privy Council in England. Thus the position of 
the missionary in China and Corea resembles that of a 
colonist. He is not nearly so much a resident in foreign 
parts as is generally supposed. So long as the treaty 
wliich his Government has concluded is respected he enjoys 
the same protection which he would enjoy at home. The 
only Power which might be supposed to affect him — the 
Power within whose geographical area he has the right by 
treaty to reside — is the Power whose laws and police can- 
not directly touch him. In Corea, as in England, the 
Englishman's home is his " castle." He is amenable to his 
consul, and to him alone. The consul interprets the treaty 
for him, informs him of its obligations, points out the 
consequences to him of evading or of contravening them — 
consequences which may involve him in fine, imprisonment, 
or deportation — issues passports, registers his house and 
land property, and, in a word, affords him every facility for 
prosecuting the business which, according to the terms of 
the treaty, he has come to Corea to do. 
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In the empire of Corea the treaty of Great Britain 
secures to British subjects the right to buy property within 
any of the Treaty Ports, and outside within a radius of a 
little over three miles. The registration of this property in 
the British Consulate is endorsed by the Corean Foreign 
Office. Beyond the three-mile limit and within an area 
covered by a radius of about twenty miles he is still 
permitted to buy property and to build houses, but at his 
own risk, such property not being registered. Once 
beyond the twenty-mile limit he is regarded as a traveller 
and requires a passport, which there is never any difficulty 
in obtaining. An exception to this rule is made in specisil 
cases where mining or other concessions have been given 
to certain syndicates by the Corean Government inde- 
pendent of the treaties. But within such concessions the 
same enterritorial laws hold good which obtain in the 
Treaty Ports. 

In the Empire of China the missionary is recognised as 
such in the treaties. In Corea it is not so certain that 
he is. There he appears to take his choice between a 
merchant and a traveller, and as such has to purchase 
property, for in that country no church or religious society 
is recognised. In either capacity, however, he has the 
fullest protection from his Government, which in turn 
expects from him a careful observance of the conditions 
on which that protection is given. To people whose 
principal object in leaving their homes for Corea is to 
inculcate, both by example and precept, a respect for law, 
these conditions are the reverse of severe ; whilst the 
cherished, home-bred freedom which they enjoy — ^and 
which is often unconsciously extended to their native flocks 
— gives them occasion daily to thank God for the Pax 
Britannica. 

Under the protection of these treaties are to be found 
in Corea to-day various French priests under a titular 
Bishop who lives in Seoul, representatives of the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Episcopal, and Baptist bodies from 
the United States of America, a small mission of the 
Church of England which ministers to the wants of the 
few English in the country, and occupies four Corean 
mission stations and one Japanese, all situated within the 
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twenty miles radius ; and — the latest comer — a Russian 
Archimandite, who, with his staff, has his quarters next 
door to the Russian Legation in Seoul. With these 
limitations, but with these large opportunities, the Gospel 
of the Grace of God has for more than twenty years been 
preached in Corea — an empire about equal in area to that 
of England, Scotland, and Wales — with a population 
estimated at between twelve and fifteen million, of whom, 
perhaps, twenty thousand in all might be claimed by those 
who calculate liberally to be Christians. In Corea, there- 
fore, Christianity is still in limine. It would be foreign to 
the purpose of this article to discuss either the methods 
adopted by these various bodies in their efforts to evange- 
lise Corea, or the comparative effect which these methods 
have had on the people during this short period. It ought, 
however, to be understood that whether the progress made 
be regarded as g^reat or small it has never been checked by 
any action on the part of the Corean Government. Whilst 
the penal laws against Christianity and the sale of literature 
not approved by the Government are still unrepealed, there 
has been no persecution and scarcely any hindrance put 
by the authorities in the way of those Coreans who have 
desired to embrace the " foreign religion '* ; and though there 
has, of course, been opposition on the part of the people, 
when individuals or even whole families have embraced 
Christianity, it has never amounted to anything which 
could not be and has not been lived down. This abstention 
from opposition, to whatever cause it is due, is certainly 
not the consequence of any sympathy, secret or expressed, 
with Western methods on the part of either officials or 
people. Owing to its close contact with China and the 
preponderance, for many centuries, of Chinese influence, 
Corea has borrowed its ethics and its literature from the 
** Great Country," as China is called. Every Corean is 
a Confucian, whether he knows it or not, whilst the Chinese 
classics are to-day the only books a knowledge of which 
will entide a Corean to be regarded as an educated man. 
Not that the Chinese script is the only script known to 
Coreans. For the benefit of the unlettered — that is to say, 
of the great mass of the people — an alphabetical script or 
syllabary has been provided by their scholars. With the 
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help of this script (which is known as En-Moun and under- 
stood practically by everyone) all the sounds of the spoken 
language can be easily expressed. The spoken language, 
being neither Chinese nor Japanese, stands, therefore, apart 
from Chinese ; with the result that Corea has one language 
which is written but not spoken, and another which is 
spoken but, except by the uneducated, not written. In 
such schools as exist — and every village has its scholar 
who sets up a school — it is the aim of the pupils to learn to 
read and write Chinese, which is the only subject that the 
schoolmaster is competent to teach ; and as with the litera- 
ture so with the ethics. The philosophy — ^and it is little 
more than a philosophy — of Confucius does duty in Corea 
as in China for a religion. That is to say, granted a 
substratum more or less explicit of Confucianism, which 
affects the customs and habits of thought of all the people, 
there is room for any religion or for all religions which are 
compatible with Confucianism. The presence of Buddhist 
monasteries, chiefly in out-of-the-way and mountainous 
parts of the country, attests the fact that at one time 
Buddhism was a considerable power in Corea. That it is 
no longer a power is as evident from the fact that monas- 
teries and monks are not to be found in the cities, and 
from another fact, scarcely less significant, that in the 
social scale the Buddhist monk ranks lower than the slave. 
But every man must have a religion, and the prevailing 
religion of Corea is a general and deep-seated belief in 
evil spirits, who are approached and conciliated not by 
a priesthood or in temples, but by individuals anywhere 
and by any means ; under trees, which are remarkable in 
position or in appearance ; by the side of graves, where 
sacrifices of rice, &c., are offered to ancestors ; in the 
house, where the ancestral tablets demand periodical 
veneration from the inmates. Disease and death being 
always regarded as the result of personal possession by 
some particular evil spirit, the spirits are exorcised by 
witches and sorcerers whose calling, nevertheless, in spite 
of its apparent necessity, is despised and regarded as a 
degradation. And so, if the Christian missionary has to 
deal with an educated but, spiritually, a superstitious 
and ignorant people, he is not confronted with the diffi- 
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culties which beset him in countries where temples are 
thronged with worshippers, where priests are numerous 
and influential, and where ritual is prescribed by long use 
and supported by a sacred literature of, perhaps, great 
antiquity. But if the missionary is free from such diffi- 
culties, he has to meet others which are to be found in 
Corea in an even greater degree than they are to be found 
in China, where all religions also are welcome if they can 
be subordinated to the prevailing Confucianism. Whether 
these difficulties are due to an inherent weakness of race 
(and no one has yet been able to say with confidence 
where the Corean came from), or to ages of misgovemment, 
or to the effects of climate on a race which is not indi- 
genous to this rich and fertile country, or to all three 
together, it is, perhaps, impossible to say. The difficulties, 
however, are there, and to be met with at every turn. In 
spite of his poverty the Corean abhors work, which is 
simply ungentlemanly. His physique is naturally good, 
and his capacity for bodily strength when it is developed 
is splendid. But labour — if it has to be undertaken — tends 
to give him a keener appetite for indulging the natural 
appetites and passions which, amongst Coreans, are 
abnormally strong. Though he is idle, the Corean loves 
money, and so he is avaricious and shifty. Though he is 
poor he is inordinately vain of his personal appearance, a 
small mirror — to which he is constandy referring — being 
one of the few articles for which even the coolies find 
room in their pouch. They love to be clothed entirely in 
white, yet their clothes, their persons, their habits and 
their surroundings, shock every sense. 

Although they are monogamists, concubinage, when 
the purse can afford it, is freely allowed ; on the other 
hand, a gulf, which has no bridge, exists between the off- 
spring of the wife and the offspring of the concubine, who 
is regarded as illegitimate in the true sense of the word. 
There is often much conjugal and family love, especially 
amongst the poor, whose poverty protects them from the 
disturbing element of a concubine in the house ; but any 
discipline in the education of children is almost unknown. 
They are fond of their children and do their best to spoil 
them. Correction rarely comes, except when being pro- 
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voked by them they chastise them in their anger. But, on 
the whole, it is a marvel that family life, considering how it 
begins, should be what it so generally is. Marriage is held 
in the highest repute. No one is regarded or addressed as 
a man until he is married and has assumed the toga vtrilis, 
which in the case of the Corean takes the form of an 
extraordinary transparent crown, made of the lightest 
material, and resembling a tall, peaked, wide-brimmed 
hat. But marriage is an affair with which the two con- 
tracting parties have nothing to do, the future husband and 
wife being unknown to each other until after the marriage, 
which has been arranged by the respective parents through 
the kind offices of a mutual friend. And once married the 
Corean wife, if she can afford any pretensions to gentility 
and can employ a servant, disappears from public view for 
ever, being secluded in the women's quarters from all eyes, 
except those of her husband and children. Not that this 
seclusion is regarded as a hardship — it is a privilege which 
belongs to a lady, and as such is highly prized. But in 
spite of this secluded life — perhaps because of it — the 
Corean wife, though she may not know Chinese, and is 
regarded by her husband rather as a " thing " than as a 
partner, is often the real master of the situation, if not of 
the house. 

Here are some of the difficulties (often mingled with 
facilities, such as monogamy and the filial respect always 
paid to parents and superiors) which meet the missionary 
in Corea. As may be imagined, these difficulties have in 
many cases been created, and are to-day perpetuated by 
shameless misgovernment. The old description of the 
form of government in Corea, "a despotism tempered by 
assassination," leaves the impression that messieurs les 
assassins are the virtuous people, who by this method rid 
their country of a tyrant In truth, however, it is to be 
feared that, the motive of patriotism being altogether wanting 
in a Corean, the assassins in time past have only wanted to 
get their turn in the management of the country. Love of 
country in a Corean means love of self and a determination 
to derive a pecuniary advantage, if possible, without labour, 
from the labours of others. But once remove this hateful 
and oppressive method of so-called government, once 
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secure to the Corean millions safety of life and property, 
with justice alike for the oppressed and the evil-doer, and a 
taxation, fairly levied, proportionate to the capacity of the 
individual, a chance will then be given them of developing 
a capacity for industry and enterprise, intelligence and 
ability, loyalty and affection, which will surprise no one who 
knows them. But who does know them ? And of those 
who do know them, how many are there who desire to give 
them these very moderate advantages for their own sakes, 
that to them may be given the chance which every 
oppressed race has a right to receive at the hands of its 
fellow-men ? How many are there ? Rather, how few ? 
Seven years ago, after the war between China and Japan, 
the hopes of some were raised — hopes which were doomed 
to end in failure. Once more legions from the West and 
the East are gathering upon this unhappy country, and 
gathering once more in the name of civilisation. But on 
behalf of the rights of Corea, the needs of Corea, the 
possibilities of Corea, which but twenty years ago was a 
Hermit Kingdom, scarcely a voice is raised. It seems to 
be generally assumed that, without army, without navy, 
without police, with a bankrupt exchequer, but with an 
insatiable appetite for borrowing and spending money, 
Corea will collapse on the slightest pressure from without, 
and acquiesce in anything which may be done to her. 
Those who know the Coreans, however, will not share this 
opinion. They may run away, but they will return, in 
ways not expected, and by methods not desired. Unlike 
her big neighbour China, Corea is homogeneous — the ruling 
dynasty and the people are one. They may not, they 
cannot fight for their country ; but having no other country 
to go to, and ignorant of all countries outside their own, 
they will do their best to remain in it. The nation that 
"takes over" Corea against her will, will find, when it has 
taken her over, that its work is only begun. 

Meanwhile, protected by treaties which were neither 
sought by nor made for them, the missionaries will con- 
tinue their beneficent and unselfish work — finding in Corea, 
as elsewhere, their greatest difficulties not in the people, 
not even in the government, but in the extraordinary 
assemblage, in a small area, of so many and so conflicting 
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representatives of European civilisation — a civilisation 
which, in some of its representatives, is indistinguishable 
from heathenism, and is certainly inferior to the long- 
established, eminently respectable civilisation which it 
would supersede. During the last seven years the influx 
of English-speaking foreigners has greatly increased, and 
with it the responsibility of the Church of England and 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? The missionaries to the native 
heathen in Corea will have an uphill task indeed if the 
European Christians, " neglected in the daily ministrations," 
set an example in trade and in society which will tend to 
rivet the fetters of Corea, instead of helping her to the 
freedom which she needs. 

C. S. CoRFE, Bishop of Corea, 
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METHODS OF WORK IN EVANGELIZING 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS^ 

The circumstances and conditions in which the Indians 
find themselves in Canada and in the United States are 
very different. There, less than 100,000 Indians, here 
over 300,000 ; there a comparatively sparce population of 
white people, here 70,000,000; there an immigration 
towards the Indian country which, while large, is quite 
controllable ; here an on-rushing multitude of land-seekers 
which is practically irresistible ; there a form of govern- 
ment which recognises, perhaps cultivates, a paternal spirit 
towards the weak on the part of its representatives, here a 
form of government which practically says to every man, 
take care of yourself. 

So easy is it to perceive what ought to be done and yet 
not to do it, to see the right method and not to follow it, to 
know the right spirit and not to have it, that I should not 
be at all surprised if, even should I succeed in pointing out 
right methods of evangelizing the several races of men in 
America, I should only expose my shortcomings and pro- 
voke the criticism that I had described and commended 
just what I have failed to be and to do. 

" Methods " can hardly be separated from the inner life 
of which they are the movement nor from the spirit which 
directs them, and I must be pardoned, therefore, if I seem 
to run back and forth from methods to spirit and life and 
from spirit and life back to methods. 

It will be seen, as I proceed, that I think that the 
methods of the Church in evangelizing the Indians need to 
be in some ways peculiar. I shall have to speak of the 
wisdom of keeping Indians as much as possible by them- 
selves while they are still novices in Christian thought and 
life ; of bringing religion to them in their own language ; 
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of honouring whatever may be good in their mode of 
thought and action. All such methods may be called 
reservations ; but, in my opinion, all " reservations " in 
behalf of the Indians must be considered as but temporary 
expedients. Everything should be looked upon as pro- 
visional, as shifts, which, if permanently maintained, would 
tend to make Indian life something separate from the 
common life of our country : a solid foreign mass, in- 
digestible by our common civilisation. Just because Indian 
life has been an indigestible mass, has our civilisation been 
all these years constantly trying to vomit it, and so get rid of 
the cause of discomfort. Ordinary laws must have their 
way. All reservations, whether the reserving of Indian 
land from the free passage to and fro of the people 
generally, or from the laws of settlement ; or the reserving 
of the Indian nationality from absorption into ours ; or the 
reserving of old tribal superstitions and notions and habits 
from the natural process of decadence ; or the reserving of 
the Indian language from extinction — are only necessary 
evils or but temporary expedients. Safety for 300,000 
Indians divided up into several hundred tribes, speaking 
almost one hundred different languages, scattered on about 
seventy different reservations among 70,000,000 of English- 
speaking people, can be found only if the smaller people are 
led to flow in with the current of life and ways of the larger. 
The Indians are not an insulated people like the islanders 
of the South Seas. Our proper method of work is not that 
which builds up a national Indian Church with a national 
liturgy in the Indian tongue. It is rather that of resolving 
the Indian structure, and preparing its parts for being taken 
up into the great whole in Church and State. However 
much, therefore, the missionary may, for the time being, 
have to devote himself to one class, namely, the Indians, 
he should struggle against the notion that he is a missionary 
to Indians alone and not a missionary to all men, and his 
aim should be to break down the ** middle wall of partition " 
between Whites and Indians, and to seek not the welfare 
of one class or race, but the common good. 

As a further preliminary remark, let me say that Indian 
missions call for the hardest kind of work and the hardest 
kind of sense. It will not be done by people who think 
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every Indian girl a Pocahontas. The work must be 
thoroughly human and sympathetic ; it must make allow- 
ances, it must be appreciative of any good in the Indian, 
but he must not be seen as in a mirage — though mirages 
be common in the desert which he frequents — nor uplifted 
from the ordinary run of things and *' floating vague in ether." 
I am, perhaps, not as confident in my opinion regarding the 
Indians as I was as a novice thirty years ago, but of this I 
am sure — the work calls for hard work and hard sense. I 
have seen nothing to lead us to think there is anything in 
the Indian problem to drive us either to sentimentalisation, 
to quackery, or to despair. It will find its solution, under 
the favour of God, in the faithful execution of the powers 
committed by God to the Civil Government, and a common- 
sense administration of the offices and the gracious gifts 
deposited with His Church. 

Next, I should say this : the methods should be on the 
highest plane of Christian endeavour ; for the work lies 
among those whose confidence has been abused and perhaps 
destroyed. It can be regained only by persons of high 
sense of justice and sustained nobility of feeling. More- 
over, the Indian is our helpless ward. Helplessness calls 
for persons of strong paternal feeling — ^not paternal feeling 
so-called, which makes one merely fond and indulgent, but 
the paternal feeling which makes one pitiful, patient, wise, 
and strong. I read, some time ago, the following statement 
called forth by gross abuses in the treatment of the inmates 
of certain state poor-houses and hospitals : 

*'The vast majority of men and women are not fit to 
exercise authority over other beings whose condition is one of 
entire dependence. There are some noble natures in whom help- 
lessness will only breed respect, consideration and true charity ; 
but these are few and far between, indeed, and it is not dis- 
paraging ordinary human nature in the least to say that their price 
is above rubies." 

All this is emphatically true of workers among our native 
races. "Men who have passed all their lives in low and 
vulgar life," even though good, are not suited to this work. 
They are apt to be elated by being placed in authority over 
the ignorant and helpless, and free from the balances and 
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So much as regards the physical strength of the Indian. 
As to his old religion, it was a great fact and power in his 
life. It had its sacred stories which fed the religious 
instinct. The changes of the seasons and the events of 
individual and social life were marked by holy rites, made 
attractive by singing, processions and dances. But the 
whole system goes to pieces in the presence of civilisation 
and Christianity. The people are disconcerted and per- 
plexed. They lose all faith. They know not which way 
to turn. They are helpless. They become hopeless. They 
become reckless and do desperate deeds, or they become 
broken-hearted and sink into pauperism, loathsome disease 
and death. 

Let religious gatherings be strong and convey a sense 
of strength. I should say, therefore, be sure that at first, 
at least, the gatherings are thoroughly homogeneous, that 
is, that only Indians be present ; or, at least, only those 
who are like-minded with the missionary and sympathetic 
Have no staring spectators, especially none of our brazen 
race. The Indian is shy. Such heterogeneous presence 
tends to weaken. I attribute the success met with in 
South Dakota to the fact that providentially a large body 
of comparatively homogeneous Indians were opened to 
our endeavours, and that we succeeded in gathering a 
large number of congregations — they number ninety — who 
come together in convocation by the thousand and go away 
feeling their power. If the tribe to be influenced is small, 
the difficulties are much increased. I should say, overcome 
the smallness of numbers by intensity in spirit and effec- 
tiveness in methods. What you lack in extensiveness, 
make up by saliency and point. Let the church building 
be a good one ; the vestments brilliantly white and pure ; 
the music confident — better strong and rude than artistic 
and timid. Let the Bishop and some of the outside clergy 
occasionally visit the mission (more frequently than once a 
year) and appear with the missionary in solemn procession. 
In the case of the small tribe practical beneficence has 
peculiar value, and should not take merely the form of 
schools only, but should give more incontrovertible 
evidence of kindness, such as provision for the sick and 
the old and the helpless poor. It is a striking fact that the 
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success of the Messiah is assigned by the Psalmist to such 
beneficence : ** For," he says, ** He shall deliver the poor 
when he crieth, the needy also, and him that hath no 
helper." 

An Indian mission should therefore meet the Indian 
just where he is ; appropriate what is good in his religion, 
and take it up into the fuller and newer life of our religion. 
To use the Scripture figure, "The wild olive should be 
grafted on to the tame olive tree,*' and our religion should 
be presented to him in a way to enlist his imagination and 
encourage his heart. The religion which has its Bible 
stories, its outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual 
grace, its sacred seasons, its solemn liturgy and ritual, can, 
in the hands of experts, readily do all this. An Indian 
once saluted me with this confession : " We Indians have 
no paper from God (he meant no written revelation), but 
we pray to God, and when we think we have anything that 
will please Him, we offer it to Him and ask Him to have 
pity on us." Who could rebuff an Indian's religion after a 
salutation like that ? 

Of course the three manuals which the Church puts 
into the hands of her children — the Bible, the Prayer Book 
and the Hymnal — should be committed to the Indians, if 
possible, in their own language, and as all of them in the 
early days of the mission among them, and many of them 
to their lives end, will not be able to read and write, the 
memorising of the most important parts of these manuals 
should be made an important part of their Christian 
training. There should be services in which the whole 
congregation should be trained in saying audibly together 
sacred words, and in assuming postures suitable to 
worship. 

Further, to preserve and develop the Indians' strength, 
we should give them sufficient opportunities of putting 
forth this strength spontaneously and freely in meetings in 
which they shall seem to themselves to be prime movers. 
No dependent people, whether of the Indian or of the 
coloured race, will do their best if they are so outnumbered 
and overshadowed — much less if they are so overborne — 
by the superior race that their proper self-confidence is 
undermined and their own initiativeness and freedom of 
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thought and expression hindered. Such a relation puts 
them in a disconcerted, embarrassing, enfeebling position 
of conscious nobodies. Let them have their own convoca- 
tions. Let one of their own number be their presiding officer 
— at least in the absence from the chair of the Bishop, and 
that absence, I should say, should frequently occur. Let 
them assert their wills in the election of their officers. Let 
them freely express their minds in debating questions and 
passing resolutions. To most persons passing resolutions 
is as satisfactory as making laws, and often quite as 
effective. 

This plan has been followed in South Dakota with 
marked success, though the Indian convocation there is 
made up of those who a few years ago were known every- 
where as the turbulent and warlike Sioux, and though 
the native clergy stand to the white clergy in the ratio of 
1 6 to 6, and the Indians outnumber the whites more than 
one hundred times, and though the convocations are held 
in the wild country, far away from the influence of the 
white man's greatness, all the proceedings move along with 
admirable decency and good order. 

Again, speaking more broadly, all methods should be 
inspired and pervaded by a generous human spirit In 
other words, there should be identification with the subjects 
of our effort. This is an essential of Christian work always, 
everywhere and among all classes. A fundamental of our 
Christian faith is the identification of the Son of God with 
the subjects of His interest. ** He took manhood into 
God," and if He did this in His person, He did it also in 
His life. He put Himself on a level with the woman of 
Samaria, identified Himself with her by asking a favour, 
" Give Me to drink," before he undertook to touch the 
sore place in her heart. It was Christ living in him that 
made St. Paul identify himself with the people of Lycaonia, 
and say, ** He gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.*' Our 
religion is a ladder whose top, to be sure, reaches unto 
heaven ; but only as we enable men to see it set up on 
earth right alongside them, as God placed the ladder 
alongside Jacob in his vision, will men realise that the 
religion which we bring them is the gate of heaven. A 
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well-meaning tract distributor once told me of his dis- 
comfiture by reason of failure to practise identification. As 
he passed along a market he handed a butcher a tract. The 
butcher called after him, ** Say, Mister, have you read it 
yourself?" and, as he had not read it, he beat a quick 
retreat. So far as my observation goes, nothing has more 
marred and vitiated missionary enterprise both at home 
and abroad than lack of fellow feeling with the subjects of 
missionary effort — lack of quick ability to appreciate, and 
ready power to do whatever is required by circumstances. 
This is the special infirmity of our Anglo-Saxon stock. 
There is a certain obtuseness which makes us fail to feel 
the situation. There is a proud unwillingness to put one- 
self in the inferior man's place, and to see with his eyes ; 
there is a haughty spirit of denial that any sentiment can 
be sacred unless it be our sentiment ; that anything can be 
a real conviction and have any power with another unless 
it be our conviction and have power with us. The under- 
taking to open a man's eyes to the fact that he and all 
whom he loves and reverences most have been in error, to 
turn a man from modes of thought and habits of action 
which are dear to him, must always be a delicate task. It 
is hard to save it from being an exasperated one. The 
personality of the missionary is often unattractive to a man 
of different race. The foreigner, though an expert linguist, 
rarely appreciates the delicate turns of expression and other 
rhetorical processes by which speech is saved from rudeness 
and given the form of delicate suggestiveness, and not of 
absolute assertion. And yet we are disposed to stand off 
as their critics from people whom we are called to serve, 
and to discuss their racial and natural and personal 
peculiarities in letters to newspapers and magazines. Even 
our petitions for them in intercessory prayer sometimes 
take on a condescending and patronising air, which is 
particularly offensive when it is applied to the rulers of the 
foreign land where the missionaries are in a certain sense 
guests, lowering the rulers before their own people by 
praying publicly for them that they may ** be turned from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God.'' 
Lecky in his book ** The Map of Life," has shown that the 
event which he terms ** The awful mutiny" in India, which 
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for a time shook the English power there to its very 
foundation, took its rise in just this defect. " It was simply 
a glaring instance of indifference, ignorance and incapacity 
too often shown by British administrators in dealing with 
beliefs and types of character wholly unlike their own." 
Cow's fat and lard were used in the lubricating mixture with 
which the cartridges issued to the Sepoy soldiers were 
$meared, "one of these ingredients being utterly impure 
in the eyes of the Hindoo, and the other in the eyes of the 
Mussulman. To bite these cartridges would destroy the 
caste of the Hindoo and carry with it the loss of everything 
that was most dear and most sacred to him both in this 
world and in the next. In the eyes of both Moslem and 
Hindoo it was the gravest and most irreparable of crimes, 
destroying all hopes in a future world ; and yet this crime, 
in their belief, was imposed upon them as a matter of 
military duty by their officers." What had seemed to be 
the unalterable devotion of the Sepoy regiments gave way 
under the strain, and they retaliated in the most horrible 
excesses. In missionary annals the story is famous of 
Gorman, the first missionary bishop sent to the Northum- 
brian English. Harsh and unsympathetic, he met with no 
success and returned in disappointment to his monastery, 
and reported the English as ** Stubborn and barbarous." 
" Hard with hard makes no wall," says Fuller quaintly, 
quoting the old proverb, **and no wonder, if the 
spiritual building went on no better, wherein the 
austerity and harshness of the pastor met the ignorance and 
sturdiness of the people." He was succeeded by Aidan, 
a man of a very sympathetic spirit. He had the art of 
condescending to babes and feeding them with milk. He 
threw himself in with the people. He hated display and 
generally travelled on foot, and gave himself to house-to- 
house visitation. A humble church of split oak, thatched 
with coarse grass, satisfied his ambition at first. He 
gathered the boys of the English about him that he might 
train them to be evangelists to their own people. No 
wonder that he is said to have possessed a ** singular charm 
of manner and address, which first won his hearers and then 
incited them to an imitation of his own virtues." 

For every reason the missionary should drive himseh 
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to identify himself with the people to whom he is sent, and 
avoid presenting his particular, perhaps crude, views to the 
heathen in such a way that they seem to them as '* the 
cow's fat and lard " seem to the Mussulman and Sepoy. 

As part of his identification with his people, the 
missionary should be their confidant on any subject per- 
taining to their personal or material welfare, to their 
relation to each other and their relation to the authorities, 
so far as any of the people may choose to call him to their 
confidence, being very careful, however, that he is not so 
ready to receive complaint as to come to be regarded as a 
sort of common sewer into which any one may dump his 
filth, nor so ready to give credence to these complaints 
and communicate them to others as to make himself a 
nuisance. At the same time missionaries should confine 
themselves as much as possible to their own calling and 
their own sphere of work, and not consider themselves 
inspectors of Government officials among the Indians any 
more than a good citizen occupying the office of a clergy- 
man among the whites should consider himself a universal 
censor morum and a judge of civil officials. He should 
bear in mind that honour and obedience are due to 
Government officials because of their office, and that he 
can do no more injurious work than to breed a spirit of 
discontent and sedition, and should remember also that 
anyone who stands off and thinks how a work should be 
done will always be a mere critic and a hypercritic. We 
always think that we can do another man's work better 
than he does it. There is a deal of wisdom in the saying, 
" Old maid's children are always well brought up." 

Another help to identification will be the use of the 
native tongue, often a very difficult, if not an impossible 
thing, as many tribes of Indians number but a few hundred 
and the languages are many. In North American alone 
there are sixty distinct linguistic stocks. But what is 
dearer to a man than the native tongue in which he was 
bom ? The missionary is after the man. The mind and 
the heart are the man. How can you reach the mind and 
heart of man except with the language which he knows 
and loves ? Some missionaries have doubtless clung to the 
native language too much and too long. The Government 

p 
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officials, on the other hand, rarely recognise sufficiently the 
value of the native tongue — perhaps they have too much 
to do with the outside of the man and too little to do with 
his mind and heart. It is a strange thing, certainly, when, 
as sometimes happens, a Government official forbids the 
missionary to speak to Indian children in their own tongue 
when gathered in church or school, and yet, when he 
wishes particularly to make those very children understand, 
asks the missionary to interpret for him. 

As another element of identification, let me mention 
the raising up and employment of a staff of native workers. 
The natives will, of course, often lack the power of initia- 
tive, the sustained energy, the knowledge of the world and 
of affairs, and especially the mental equipoise of the Anglo- 
Saxon ; but they know their own people as no one else 
can, and making use of them will bring with it many 
advantages. 

First, this method of working meets the people on their 
own plane ; second, it identifies them with ourselves, and 
ourselves with them, and shows that "place" is not 
reserved for the white race only ; third, it makes use of 
and gives honour to men who, while they may have but 
little education have good intentions, much tribal influence, 
and fair gifts of leadership ; fourth, it multiplies assistants 
at comparatively small cost, and thus reaches the many 
widely separated little settlements of Indians who could 
not be ministered to by the clergy except very occasionally, 
say once a month ; and fifth, it raises up a body of workers 
in which suitable candidates for the sacred ministry may 
grow up and be tested. 

These assistants need not be the regfular teachers of the 
people. Their office may be rather that of pioneers and 
recruiting agents, to mingle with the people and conciliate 
them ; to rally them in religious meetmgs, and to lead 
them in singing and train them in the simpler portions of 
the Prayer Book service and in the Catechism. Let them 
speak also the word of exhortation. Then later, if they 
approve themselves, they may become senior catechists and 
wear an appropriate badge. 

My theme has been methods, but, of course, methods of 
work have but one end, the bringing of the Indian to the 
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intimate knowledge and full possession of the Christ — 
Christ the bread of life to the hungry ; Christ, the water of 
life to the thirsty ; Christ, the light and life to them that sit 
in darkness ; Christ, the open door to those who grope in 
the dark ; Christ, the companion and example along life's 
pathway; Christ, the joy of the heart; Christ, the very 
elect of God in whom God's soul delighteth. 

Now to conclude. It has appeared, as I have pursued 
my theme, that the proper methods of approaching the 
Indian have been conceived of as embracing the Indian in 
the whole man — the Indian in his body, soul and spirit — 
the Indian as a man to whom it is appointed to live, and a 
man to whom it is appointed to die, and so I have discussed 
methods of work without so much as raising the favourite 
question whether the Indian race is what is called a 'Mying 
race " or not. They have, by the by, been called a dying 
race so long, and have so long survived and disappointed 
those who have called them a dying race, that one wonders 
that they do not turn to us as sick Charles 1 1, is said to 
have turned to his attendants, and ask our pardon for 
•* being such an unconscionable time in dying." 

But whatever may be the lot of the Indians, duty still 
calls us to work for them. Suppose these people be 
designed by Providence to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, our duty is to fit them for that lot Suppose they 
are to be merged in our more numerous race, our duty is to 
fit them for that absorption by lawful and proper inter- 
marriage, and so arrest the present vicious intermingling. 
Suppose they are to die out, our duty is to prepare them 
for a safe and decent departure. Our duty is the plainer, 
because the treatment which will fit them for any one of 
these ends will fit them for the other. 

William H. Hare, Missionary Bishop. 
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THE ESKIMOS OF THE FAR NORTH. 



Many years ago a missionary in the North- West of 
Canada wrote home to the Church Missionary Society in 
England that a new band of Indians called ** Huskies " had 
been discovered in the basin of the Mackenzie River. 

This is a very good sample of the things that can be said 
and written by a passing traveller, or even by one who has 
only a partial knowledge of a country and people. 

The term " Huskies " is a general name for the Eskimos 
all through Hudson's Straits and Bay and wherever whalers 
have come in contact with them, and has been in use for 
at least fifty years. The Eskimos are no more allied to the 
larger portion of Indians than the English missionary who 
made such a rash statement. 

For over twenty years I have lived in close contact 
with the Eskimos both in summer and winter, first of all on 
the eastern shores of Hudson's Bay at Little Whale River, 
where I met Eskimos from Hudson's Straits, Ungava Bay, 
and Labrador; then on the western side at Churchill, 
Marble Island, Baker Lake, and the Thelon Riven Here 
I came in contact with Eskimos from the extreme north. 
Repulse Bay, Wager Inlet, and also from the west along 
the shores of the Arctic Sea. 

To my mind, the Eskimos are almost if not quite pure 
Mongolians, and do not belong to the continent of North 
America. This may be very clearly seen, first of all in 
their features, which are altogether different from any Indian 
tribes, unless it be those in the very extreme north-west 
corner of America or Alaska. The broad flat face, high 
cheek-bones, and small eyes are never seen amongst the 
Crees, Ojibway, Sotos, Blood, Blackfeet, or even amongst 
the Chippewyans, the most northerly of any of the Indian 
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tribes. They are, however, very closely allied to the 
aborigines of Japan, the Ainu, or even with the present 
Japanese. 

They are indeed so much like the Japs that if one had 
half a dozen Eskimos and the same number of Japs dressed 
alike it would be almost impossible for anyone to say they 
did not belong to the same race. 

Then, again, their language is altogether distinct from 
any Indian language, and has nothing in common either in 
structure or grammar. Amongst the Indians we have 
many dialects and even many distinct tongues, and in some 
places Indians living within a few miles of each other can- 
not converse except by the wonderful sign language which 
is» or was, so common amongst these people. 

With the Eskimos it is quite different Here we find 
a people scattered from Greenland to Alaska, or, roughly 
speaking, 4,000 miles, yet all speaking the same lang^uage, 
with not as much difference as is found in England between 
Devonshire and Yorkshire. 

I got my first knowledge of Eskimo on the east coast 
of Hudson's Bay, then crossed to the west, and had no 
difficulty in making myself understood, though of course 
individual words differed. These people have never come 
in contact with each other at least for the last 100 years. 
A few years ago I met in New York a party of Eskimos 
brought down from the north of Greenland, but had no 
difficulty whatever in conversing with them in their own 
tongue. I know that the same thing holds good of those 
Eskimos in the Mackenzie River basin and even in Alaska. 

It is an interesting thing — and this is what I chiefly wish 
to dwell upon in this article — to study the migration of the 
Eskimos. They have, of course, no written language, and 
very few traditions as to this migration, and what one can 
gather is chiefly from the position they have held and still 
hold on the American continent 

It is almost impossible to find out when or how this 
migration took place ; but if we take a map and trace their 
present position we may, I think, get some clear idea as to 
^heir origin. 

The nearest point of Asia to the American continent is 
just below jthe Arctic circle, and it would be a very easy 
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thing for the Eskimos, driven away into the north-eastern 
corner of Asia by hostile tribes, stronger and much more 
numerous than they, to cross Behring's Straits ; or it may be 
that they, being a seafaring people, took up their abode on 
the Aleutian Islands, and from there found tkeir way to the 
Alaska peninsula, which nearly joins these islands and may 
have been much nearer in bygone ages. 

Supposing this to be the case, when the Eskimos landed 
on the American continent they would come in contact with 
the Chippewyah Indians, a stronger body than themselves, 
and would be prevented altogether from making their way 
either to the south or the interior. 

Being, as we have said, a seafaring people, and accustomed 
to hunting the walrus and seal, they would naturally make 
their way to the north, where there were no Indians to bar 
the way ; thus they spread along the shores of the Arctic 
Sea, penetrating the interior as far as they dared until again 
they came in contact with the Indians, with whom, until the 
last thirty years, they have always been at feud, and with 
whom even now they never mingle or intermarry. 

In this way they would cross the Mackenzie^ Coppermine, 
and Back or Fish Rivers, until they reached the Gidf of 
Boothia, and from here it is no great distance for an Eskimo 
to cross from Rae's Isthmus to Repulse Bay, and, finding 
no Indians in this part of the country, they would naturally 
make their way south down the western shores of Hudson's 
Bay to Chesterfield Inlet, and some 400 miles further south, 
before they were again stopped by the Indians. 

When, in the seventeenth or early eighteenth century, the 
Hudson's Bay Company established a trading post at the 
mouth of the Churchill River in latitude 59^ the Eskimos 
would find a market for their furs and seal and whale 
blubber, but they could find no permanent abode ; neither 
could they come further south because of their deadly enemies 
the Indians. 

Samuel Heme, who was in charge of Fort Churchill when 
it was captured by La Pdrouse in 1750, tells us that in his 
days the Eskimos and Chippewyan Indians were most 
bitter enemies, and fighting was constant with them. Heme 
himself, when on one of his wonderful journeys, witnessed 
a wholesale massacre of a large party of Eskimos at the 
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mouth of the Coppermine River, and gave the place the 
name of " The Bloody Falls." 

From Repulse Bay or Cape FuUerton some of the 
Eskimos would very easily make their way either on the ice 
or in their kayaks to Southampton Island, then across to 
Fox's Land and the Cumberland Sound district, where no 
one would be met to bar their way. From Baffin's Land 
to Greenland would not be a difficult thing for the Eskimos 
to cross, and south across Hudson's Straits on to the 
Labrador Peninsula. Here they were able to make their 
way further south than in any portion of their migration 
before they were stopped by the Indians. 

Some of them would doubtless make their way along the 
southern shores of Hudson's Straits, a veritable paradise 
for walrus, seal, and polar-bear hunting, and then down 
the eastern shores of the Bay to Richmond Gulf, where they 
would begin to meet again with Indians. Until about thirty 
years ago no Eskimos came south of Cape Jones, in latitude 
55^ but now a few of them are to be met with as far 
south as Charlton Island and Rupert's River, in latitude 52° 

On the western shores of Hudson's Bay these people 
never come south of Cape Churchill, in latitude 58°, and I 
do not suppose a dozen Eskimos have ever been so far 
south as York Factory. 

The Eskimos have always been thought a very short, 
stunted race of people, and without doubt they are shorter 
than the average European, but they are by no means so 
short or stunted as we have generally imagined them to be. 
I know numbers of them on both the east and west sides 
of the Bay who are fully six feet ; their dress, however, 
which consists of loose baggy trousers coming to the knee, 
and a very loose sack coat put on over the head, made 
either of very thick deer or seal skin, takes off much from 
the height, and makes them look almost as broad as long. 

The deer or seal gives the Eskimos all they require 
both in the way of food, fuel, and clothing. The seal is, 
I believe, supposed to be the warmest blooded animal that is 
found anywhere, and the meat is certainly very strong food 
in more ways than one. On the eastern shores of Hudson's 
Bay the Eskimos dress mostly in seal skins, but on the 
western their clothing is nearly all deer skin. 
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In winter they always wear two suits of clothing- 
with the hair next to the body, and another with the hair 
outward. Through this it is almost impossible for the cold to 
pass, and it is the only thing that will enable one to face 
the fierce winds of the North when the thermometer may 
be for weeks together 40° or even 50° below zero. 

The Eskimos are a very strong, sturdy race of people, 
and inured to the greatest hardships. If they have a good 
supply of food, with plenty of blubber or bear s grease, they 
will stand any amount of cold, and really seem to enjoy it 
I have seen Eskimo babies perfectly nude crawling about 
on the floor with the thermometer far below zero. When 
the little ones began to feel the cold they would creep into 
the mother's baggy coat and nestle next to her body, and 
would be apparently as happy as the babies who are 
tendered with such great care and never allowed in a tem- 
perature below 60°. It is only when the food supply runs 
short that the Eskimos feel the cold ; then they begin to 
shrink visibly, and it does not take long for the extreme 
cold to freeze out the life. 

They are amongst the bravest and hardiest seamen met 
with anywhere, and it is really a treat to see an Eskimo 
crew man a whale-boat and put out after the great 
leviathan of the deep — the Greenland whale — ^which, I am 
sorry to say, is now almost extinct except in the very Far 
North. 

" Eskimo " has been said to mean ** raw-meat eaters," 
and there is no doubt that these people do to a great extent 
— at least in winter — subsist upon raw meat ; but from my 
experience amongst them I should certainly say this is 
more from necessity than from choice. When an Eskimo 
comes in from his hunt hungry, with fasting possibly for 
twelve hours or more, he will not scruple for a moment to 
take a piece of raw seal or deer meat and wash it down 
with a drink of whale oil ; but this is generally by way of 
what a Yorkshireman would call a ** snack " whilst waiting 
for his proper meal to be cooked — i.e.y if they are in a place 
where any fuel can be got. I have always found that they 
will cook their food whenever possible, and prefer cooked 
food to raw ; but for many months in the year they cannot 
cook food of any kind, simply because they have no fire. 
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In summer on the barren lands of the North, where there 
are no trees of any kind, they burn moss wherever possible. 
Moss, if gathered in sufficient quantities, makes a very hot 
fire for a time, though it does not last long, and cooking is 
a difficult process. 

In winter — which with most Eskimos means eight or 
nine months — when living in their snow houses they have 
only their small blubber lamp, which emits as much smell 
and smoke as heat, it is rarely they have a sufficient 
supply of whale oil to allow of much cooking, hence 
much of their food is eaten raw in winter. 

These snow houses are wonderful little huts, and 
can be called warm only by comparison. They are 
conical in shape, about twelve feet in diameter, and are 
made by cutting out large blocks of snow, not ice. A 
small doorway or opening about two feet high and a foot 
and a half wide forms the only way of getting into them. 
Sometimes they will have a window of ice about a foot 
square, which gives a sort of dim light As everything is 
made of snow, even the bed, the temperature must always 
be kept below freezing-point, or the snow begins to melt 
and drop down your neck by preference. 

When travelling with dogs on the ice of Hudson's 
Bay with the thermometer 40° below zero, and a cold 
wind blowing from the north, freezing your nose and 
cheeks until they are one black patch, you come upon 
these little snow houses and creep into them. They do 
seem warm and comfortable, but oh ! so stuffy. When 
you have to live in them day after day you soon find that 
the only way to keep warm is to copy the Eskimos, eat as 
much blubber as possible, and keep on all your deer-skin 
clothes ; even then it does not take very long to decide 
that there are many more desirable places for living than 
in a snow house. 

The morning bath, or even a wash of any kind, is not 
thought of ; indeed, you do not desire it, and even if you 
did water is too precious, for there is none, and, though a 
sun bath may be very pleasant, a snow bath is not. 

The Eskimos are a very passionate people, but as a 
rule dwell peacefully together, and are indeed almost 
like one large family. They approach nearer to the idea 
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of the early Christians of having all things common than 
any of the Indian tribes ; this is especially so in the 
matter of food supply, for they will share their last 
morsel with one another. They are a most genial, 
kindly race, always meeting one with a hearty greeting, 
and willingly giving up the best position in their tent or 
snow house, and the most dainty morsel of their food, even 
if it be only a frozen deer tongue or a piece of raw 
inside fat or blubber. In all my dealings with them I 
have never had the slightest trouble, and always found 
them most kind and willing helpers. 

Amongst the whalers the Eskimos have got the name 
of being great thieves, and they will, without doubt, pick 
up anything and everything they see lying around, for 
many things the ordinary European would consider useless 
are often most precious in the eyes of these people. One 
thing an Eskimo never can resist — that is, lead in any form. 
A rather amusing but typical incident of this took place 
upon Bishop Hordens first visit to Churchill. Having 
heard of their tendency, he one day got a lot of Eskimos 
together, and, through an interpreter, told them of the great 
wrong of stealing, and made them promise not to steal any 
lead. The roof of one of the buildings was covered 
with lead, and the Hudson's Bay Company's people 
generally kept a very strict watch upon this when any 
Eskimos were about, but that night they went to bed in 
peace. The following morning the Eskimos were up and 
away long before daylight, and when the Fort people came 
to look round they found quite a large piece of lead had 
in some way gone off with the Eskimos. 

Our church at Churchill was covered with galvanised 
iron, and strange Eskimos would sometimes mistake this 
for lead, and try their knives upon it. I more than once 
found them trying to cut off a piece, but with far more 
injury to the knife than the church. 

At the mission station, where we always had a large 
number of Eskimos each summer, we never missed any- 
thing, and oftentimes they would come and ask before 
taking away old meat tins or other things which had been 
thrown out. On the western shores of Hudson's Bay the 
Eskimos live entirely by sealing and fishing, and some of 
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their fish spears and harpoons for the white whale or 
porpoise are very ingenious and powerful. In the early 
summer, off the mouth of the Churchill River, thousands of 
seals — ^not the fur seal but the common Northern seal — 
are met with, and the Eskimos creep out to them on the 
ice and spear them, or sometimes shoot them. An Eskimo 
in his hunting has unbounded patience, and he can imitate 
a seal almost to perfection. 

On the eastern side of Hudson's Bay most of the 
sealing is done through the ice in winter, but there is 
little or none of this on the western shores ; in fact, from 
October to April none of the Eskimos are met with on the 
coast, they are all away in the interior, hunting deer, or 
fishing through the ice on the large lakes, which are very 
numerous. 

Mission work amongst Eskimos has met with varying 
success. The work amongst the Moravians has been 
greatly blessed in Greenland and on the coast of Labrador. 
I believe in Greenland — which is really a Danish Colony 
— all or nearly all are now Christians, and most if not all 
on the coast of Labrador. 

Our own Church began work amongst these people in 
1876, when that noblest of all missionaries the Rev. E. J. 
Peck came out to Hudson's Bay under the late Bishop 
Horden. He did splendid work at Whale River, on the 
east side of the Bay, and the fruit of his labours is seen 
by his successor, the Rev. W. G. Walton, who now 
resides at Fort George. Mr. Peck is still carrying on his 
devoted labours for these people in the Cumberland Sound 
district, the most isolated and trying mission station to be 
found in the whole mission field to-day. After patient 
sowing of the seed and years of waiting he is now beginning 
to see some results, and is most anxious to reach the 
scattered remnant to be found still further north. 

Little was done on the west side of the Bay until 1884, 
when I first went to Churchill after two years at Litde 
Whale River and York Factory. 

Churchill is the only place where the Eskimos are met 
with on the western shores, and the work is both difficult 
and slow, owing to the great distance the people have to 
come, and the almost impossible task of reaching them on 
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the northern barren lands, yet I know the Gospel is 
spreading amongst these few scattered sheep in the 
wilderness. 

For twelve months we have had no man at Churchill, 
but Mr. F. Sevier, who spent nearly two years in the CM.S. 
training home at Clapham, is going there in the spring of 
this year. 

The Eskimos are also being reached at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River ; but here the work is even more 
difficult owing to the great isolation and hard life the 
missionary must lead, and also to the close contact of the 
Eskimos with the American whalers who visit that region. 

I trust I may have said something in this article that 
will rouse the Christian people of England to help us in 
endeavouring to bring these people to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, that they also may form part of the 
family for whom Christ died, that there may be one flock 
under one shepherd, even Christ Jesus. 

J. Keewatin. 
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The work of a Government chaplain in India lies mainly, 
often wholly, amongst the English, military and civilians, 
and his knowledge of the inner life of the natives and of 
the deeper difficulties of Mission work is not likely to be 
profound. However, on the principle that an onlooker 
sometimes sees more of the game than the actual players, 
seeing openings and possibilities which they, intent on 
their own plan of campaign, fail to perceive, the impressions 
of one who has not actually been engaged in Mission work 
may have some interest and a modicum of value. This 
attitude of detachment ; an acquaintance with the country 
dating back to 1885 ; a personal acquaintance with many of 
the missionaries, and about two years' experience as secre- 
tary of the local S.P.G. diocesan council are my qualifica- 
tions for writing this article. 

When we first landed in Rangoon, more than eighteen 
years ago, one of our first and most vivid impressions was 
that of an absolutely bewildering variety of peoples, an 
ever-shifting, living kaleidoscope of colour and form and 
picturesque personalities. A longer acquaintance with that 
city has not effaced, but rather deepened, the impression. 
It is easy enough to recognise the main distinctions. The 
gay kerchief round the head, loose-sleeved white jacket, 
and bright-coloured skirt of the Burman are as easily dis- 
tinguished from the white turban and flowing cloth of the 
Madrassi as the high cheek-bones, broad nostril, slanting 
eyes, and yellow-brown hue of the former are from the 
darker skin and more regular features of the latter. The 
pigtail and baggy trousers of the Chinaman, the peculiar 
side-curls and cassock-like robe of the Oriental Jew, and the 
black conical head-covering of the Parsee are remarkable 
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enough. But it takes some experience to note and recog- 
nise the lesser differences. 

Of natives of India, the bulk is made up of Tamils and 
Telugus from the province of Madras, who come over in 
large numbers as coolies, domestic servants, and traders. 
But there are also Bengalis and men from the North-west 
Provinces and the Punjab in the bazaars, or employed as 
door-keepers, messengers, postmen, &c., while there are 
Sikhs, Pathans, Punjabis, and Goorkhas among the mili- 
tary and the police, besides Chittagonian and Coringhee 
boatmen or Goanese waiters. 

Among the natives of Burma there are the three main 
divisions of Burmese, Shan, and Karen, while further afield 
— up-country — are to be found the wilder tribes of Chins, 
Kachins, Was, and Lushais. There are, moreover, yet 
further subdivisions. The Burmese proper and the 
Talaings may perhaps be considered as fused together for 
all practical purposes, though there is still a distinction. 
But the Karens are divided into two great clans — the 
Pgho-Karens and the Sgau-Karens, speaking quite dis- 
tinct dialects, besides the Karen-nee or Red Karens. 
Then the Shans of the northern states are not identical 
with those of the southern, and these latter comprise lesser 
tribes such as the Toung-thoo, Toung-yo, and In-tha. 

The Chinese of the towns have at least two great divi- 
sions, and these are quite distinct from the Panthay or 
Mohammedan Chinamen, who carry on so much of the 
caravan traffic through the Shan States. 

In the diocese of Rangoon are also included the Anda- 
man Islands, with their dwarfish negroid tribes, and the 
Nicobars, whose inhabitants more nearly resemble the 
Malays, both of them differing from the people on the 
and each from the other. It will be evident, 
that the race question alone renders Mission 
Burma peculiarly intricate. Not only do these 
:r widely in temperament and characteristics, but 
creates a formidable obstacle. A good many 
ve an idea that Hindustani is spoken throughout 
1 that Burmese is the sole langu^e of Burma, 
Hindustani is almost unknown in Southern India, 
lese is of little use among Karens, Shans, and the 
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northern tribes. Tamil is not the same as Telugu or 
Malayalim, and neither have anything in common with 
Hindustani. Burmese and Shan are altogether distinct, 
and, though of Turanian origin, have no connection with 
Chinese. Chin and Karen are widely divergent ; and none 
of all these have any relation to the languages spoken in 
the Andamans and Nicobars. As a result of all these 
differences, it becomes necessary to have what are prac- 
tically separate missions with distinct staffs for the different 
branches of the work. The missionary who has devoted 
himself to work among the Tamils would find his painfully 
acquired experience of little use if he had to turn his atten- 
tion to Shans or Was. It was recently necessary to 
transfer a missionary from Karen work to the charge of the 
Burmese Mission in Mandalay, but this meant that he had 
almost to begin the study of his work de novo. 

The difficulties caused by this multiplicity of races and 
languages are further accentuated by the varieties in re- 
ligion. In Burma, Christianity stands confronted with its 
most formidable rivals. The pantheism or polytheism of 
the Hindu, the agnosticism of Buddhism proper, the philo- 
sophic Confucianism or ancestor-worship of the Chinese, 
and the fanaticism of the Moslem are all to be met with. 
The variety of sacred buildings, which is a marked and 
picturesque feature of Rangoon, is the outward expres- 
sion and symbol of this intermingling of religious beliefs. 
Almost within a stone's throw of our English Cathedral 
the snowy whiteness and airy pinnacles of the principal 
Mohammedan mosque in Mogul Street contrast sharply 
with the gloomy interior and heavy-browed architecture of 
a small Hindu temple in a neighbouring street, or the 
grotesque quaintness of Chinese joss-houses, gaudy with 
vermilion and gold ; while, high over all, a landmark for 
many a mile over the wide rice plains of Pegu, or down 
th6 winding reaches of the river, towers the golden splen- 
dour of the Shway Dagohn pagoda. 

Besides these, however, there is a much wider-spread 
and deeper-rooted cult, underlying the nominal Buddhism 
of the greater part of the inhabitants in the prevailing 
belief in and worship of the "Nats." These are the 
guardian spirits of the woods and the waters and the 
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hills, of the lowly cottage or of the stateliest palace. 
Almost every tree, especially the '* Nyoung-bin " or banian 
{Jicus Indicd), has its guardian " Nat." Above the massive 
roofs of Theebaw's palace are little kennel-like structures 
intended as dwellings for the *' Nats " who watch over it, 
and offerings to *' Nats" are not uncommonly seen by the 
wayside or in the streets. Many of these beings are con- 
sidered to be malignant, needing to be propitiated, and 
misfortunes of all sorts, from petty accidents to devastating 
epidemics, are constantly attributed to the jealousy of some 
offended " Nat." 

"That," once said a missionary to me, as we saw a 
woman paying some devotion before a little " Nat-shrine " 
within the precincts of the Arakan pagoda, " that, and not 
Buddhism, is what we really have to contend with. The 
people will readily acknowledge the superior truth and 
claims of the teachings of ' Shin Gautama,' but they go on 
with their * Nat' worship all the same." 

Akin to this, and quite as alien from the spirit of true 
Buddhism, is the profound and pervading belief in astrology 
and magic. When a Burman child is bom almost the 
first thing is to have its horoscope cast. The choice of a 
name depends, in part at least, on the planetary influence, 
and dire misfortune is believed to await those who, being 
born under opposing planets, should venture to intermarry. 
This belief in astrology obtrudes itself even in the most 
venerated shrines of Buddhism. The paintings in the 
arcades of the Maha-mouni (Arakan) pagoda at Mandalay 
abound with representations of the constellations; and 
round the base of the Shway Dagohn pagoda, at each of the 
four angles, and before each of the four central shrines stand 
posts bearing the emblems of one of the eight planets, so 
that worshippers may have their appropriate astrological 
position (according to the star they were born under) from 
which to pay their devotions. 

The belief in spells was illustrated in the troublous 
times after the annexation of Upper Burma by the number 
of dacoit leaders who claimed, and were believed, to have 
lives charmed against either bullet or sword. When a 
small handful of Burmans, in October 1897, attempted to 
rush the fort at Mandalay (though at the time it was 
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garrisoned by an English regiment and a couple of 
battalions of native infantry), they were led by a 
"phoongyee" (mendicant monk), who had persuaded 
them that he could turn all hostile bullets to water by 
merely waving his yellow robe in front of them. Not 
many years ago three men were tried for the murder of 
a friend. One of the three had claimed to have learnt a 
most powerful spell against drowning, and after much 
persuasion consented to use it over the man in question. 
So firmly was he persuaded of its efficacy that he begged 
his two friends and the spell-worker to cast him bound into 
the river. They, being equally confident, consented to do so, 
and were greatly astonished that he sank and was drowned. 
Even then they were only convinced that some little 
irregularity had rendered the spell inactive, or that some 
powerful " Nat " of the river had a spite against their 
unfortunate friend. 

An outlying suburb of Rangoon is called Kemmendine, 
which in Burmese signifies "The-looking-and-seeing-post." 
My Burmese teacher, when asked the origin of the name, 
told me a legend which may serve as a further illustration. 

The Shway Dagohn pagoda is held especially sacred 
as containing relics of the four Buddhas : the drinking- 
cup of Kouk-ka-than, the robe of Gau-na-gohn, the staff 
of Ka-tha-pa, and eight hairs of Gautama. Now the 
king who placed them there, knowing how enviously 
desirous his neighbours would be to obtain possession of 
such precious relics, determined to have them securely 
guarded. He had recourse to his magicians, who con- 
structed for him a magical machine such that four exceed- 
ingly sharp sword -blades were kept incessantly whirling in 
all directions round the relics, and nothing could approach 
them without being instantly cut to pieces. Only at noon 
every day the sword-blades rested for a short interval. A 
neighbouring king heard of all this, and, eager to secure 
the relics for himself, consulted his magicians. They 
fashioned for him a magic monster, shaped like a crocodile, 
which was sent crawling down under shelter of the banks 
of the river and timed to arrive at the pagoda during the 
mid-day rest of the sword-blades. When this monster 
reached the part now known as Kemmendine, he lifted 

Q 
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his head to make sure of his whereabouts, caught sight of 
the golden pagoda, blazing in the sunshine, and halted 
awhile, motionless from astonishment, "looking and 
seeing." Owing to this delay, when the nefarious emis- 
sary actually reached the relics, the sword-blades had 
again resumed their whirling, and he was duly cut to 
pieces. 

I somewhat suspect my old tutor of having invented 
the legend on the spur of the moment, yet it serves to 
show the lines on which the Burman mind works. 

It remains certain that the Christian missionary, in 
dealing with the Burmese, has to contend against beliefs 
other than the teaching of the Buddha, and perhaps more 
difficult to overcome. 

The profession of Islam is chiefly limited to the 
natives of India, though there are a few isolated colonies 
of Burmese Mohammedans (as, for instance, at Yamethin) 
to be found, besides the Panthays of Chinese origin already 
mentioned. One remarkable eature deserves notice, and 
that is the extent to which Mohammedanism and Hinduism 
have influenced each other in India. It seems fairly clear 
that the Hindus have borrowed the entire system of the 
segregation of women from their Moslem conquerors, 
while the Mohammedans have adopted some of the re- 
strictions of caste, as when a Mohammedan servant of ours 
refused a drink of water because it was conveyed in one 
of our vessels. A curious instance of this intermingling 
of religions is to be found in the observance of the 
Moharram. This in its origin is a season of lamentation 
over the deaths of the brothers Hassan and H ossein, but 
in India a kind of carnival, in which Hindus take part 
freely, has been tacked on to it, marked by a good deal of 
buffoonery in which the principal figure is a man painted 
with yellow and blue stripes to represent a tiger. Yet 
there is also a good deal of hostility existing between 
Hindus and Moslems, and serious riots have taken place 
between them in Rangoon over the cow-killing question. 

Yet one more difficulty in the way of Mission work in 
Burma arises from the sparseness of the population. It is 
comparatively easy to work in large centres like Rangoon 
or Mandalay, but in the country districts the people are 
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widely scattered. The whole population of Burma, with its 
170,000 square miles of area, is only about seven and a half 
millions, and the bulk of these live in villages of less than 
500. In one district, the Upper Chindwin, the average of 
population is less than six to the square mile. Hence a 
good deal of time needs to be spent in itinerating work. 
When I was in Mandalay the missionary there had at 
least four outlying missions to visit — viz., at Madaya, 
Myit-tha, Sagaing, and Amarapoora. The work which has 
been begun among the Chins west of the Irrawaddy lies 
entirely in scattered villages. A good deal might be done 
along the shores of the upper reaches of the Irrawaddy 
by a missionary who could go from place to place in a 
launch, and much of the promising work in the Karen 
hills can only be done by going about from village to village 
in the dry season. 

With all these drawbacks. Mission work has some 
special facilities in Burma. The traditions of the Karens 
have, as is well known, rendered them peculiarly ready to 
receive Christian teaching, and there is reason to think 
that Mission workers would be well received among the 
wilder tribes of Chins, Kachins, Was, and Lushais, where 
so far the ground has remained entirely unbroken. 

Among the Burmans themselves, there are no caste 
restrictions to be overcome, and the genial temperament of 
the people and their freedom from fanaticism or bigotry 
make them easy of access. Then the terrible obstacle of 
the zenana system does not exist. The Burmese women 
mingle freely with the men, and take a full share in the 
transaction of business. They are more intelligent than 
their Indian sisters brought up under the withering 
shadow of the purdah, and education is far more advanced 
among them. For instance, at Myingyan a fairly good 
Vernacular school has been in existence for some years, 
which was started and is carried on by an ex-maid of 
honour to Queen Soo-payah-lat, assisted by her sister and 
niece. It is under regular Government inspection, and 
receives its share of the Education Grant 

Indeed, educational work appeals specially to the 
Burmese, accustomed as they have been for centuries to 
the monastery schools, which have done so much in the way 
of the elementary teaching of the young. o 2 
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Nor ought we to ignore the advantage of the high 
ethical teaching of Buddhism, in itself a kind of preparatio 
evangelica. 

Lastly, the difficulties caused by the divisions of 
Christendom are not very acute in Burma. Long before 
the S.P.G. began its work there, both Roman Catholics 
and American Baptists had obtained a firm foothold in the 
country — all honour to them for their zeal and activity. 
But there is ample room for all, and for the most part there 
is little rivalry or overlapping of work. 

Yet with all these facilities it can hardly be said that 
we have done much more than touch the fringe of the work 

so far. 

The Church of England has Missions to the Burmese 
in Rangoon, Mandalay, Shwebo, and Maulmain ; a training 
college for catechists and clergy at Kemmendine ; and much 
excellent work is being done in the mission schools, notably 
at St. John's College for boys and St Mary's High School 
for girls in Rangoon. But north and west of Shwebo no- 
thing is being done, a mission which once existed at Akyab 
having been closed for some years ; the centre of the 
province from Mandalay to Tounghoo is unoccupied ; and, 
south of Maulmain, the whole of Tenasserim is untouched. 

Flourishing missions to both Pgho and Sgau Karens 
have their centre at Tounghoo, but there is ample room 
for extension and expansion, while nothing is being done 
for the Red Karens. 

We have no missions to the Shans, Kachins, Was, or 
Lushais, and work among the Chins has been barely begun, 
and that only in the district west of Prome. For the 
natives of India, there is the well-established mission of St 
Gabriel's to the Tamils and Telugus in Rangoon, and some 
work is being done among them by catechists in Mandalay 
and Maulmain. There are two Tamil priests, but a Tamil 
deacon, who was attached to the Mandalay Mission, has 
recently died. For other natives of India we are doing 
absolutely nothing. A youthful native from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore, himself a convert from Moham- 
medanism, has been doing a little street preaching to 
Mohammedans in Rangoon, entirely on his own initiative, 
but his efforts sadly need supervision by a duly qualified 
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missionary. In Rangoon and Mandalay a little — very 
little — has been done for the Chinese through catechists. 
Here also a specially qualified missionary is much needed. 

In the Nicobar Islands a small school for lads is carried 
on by a catechist, a native of Madras. Otherwise nothing 
is being done for the Andamanese and Nicobarese. 

Thus it will be seen that there is very large scope for 
new work, while just at present the missions already in 
existence are in sore need of workers. A letter from the 
Bishop of Rangoon in the December number of the 
Mission Field gives a very sad account of work in every 
direction hampered, at a standstill, or even abandoned for 
want of men, the losses from sickness and death having 
been very heavy of late. 

The circumstances of a particular district, which came 
under my own notice, suggest a possible scheme for pro- 
viding additional workers. 

It was my duty as chaplain of Meiktila, a few years 
since, to pay two visits a year to Taung-gyi and Fort 
Stedman, in the Southern Shan States, involving a journey 
of over ICO miles from the nearest railway station. After 
the first 30 miles of not very interesting plain and foot- 
hills, at a place called Pyin-yaung, a prettily situated 
village of some size, but not very healthy, the great 
military road enters the loftier hills through a romantic 
gorge, and, winding along upland vales and over thickly 
wooded ridges, passes Kalaw. This is a village of con- 
siderable size, prettily situated among pine woods at an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet, and well supplied with 
water. Further on come the rolling downs of the Mye-lat 
plateau, in which Thamakan is already a place of im- 
portance. Beyond this the road descends into a great oval, 
which seems to have been at some remote period the bed 
of a large lake, now completely drained, and dotted here 
and there with island hills. On the further edge of this 
lies a large village, Heho, embowered in clumps of feathery 
bamboo. Then the road takes a further downward plunge 
through a well- wooded ravine till it issues in a broad valley 
some ten miles in width, well over 3,000 feet above sea- 
level. On the further side the hills rise sharply to Taung- 
gyi, where the residency of the Superintendent of the 
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Southern Shan States has been placed. Beyond this my 
knowledge does not extendi though the road goes on for 
some twenty marches (say, 200 miles) to the frontier post of 
Keng-tung. Southwards, down the valley just mentioned, 
lies the large native town of Yawn-ghwe (or Nyaung We), 
the residence of the Sawbwa of that state, and beyond that 
the great In-16 lake, fringed with villages of lake-dwellers, 
whose huts are built on piles in the water. 

There were not more than a couple of dozen English at 
each of the two stations, far too few to support a resident 
chaplain ; and it was sad to think of them lieft without 
clerical ministrations for fifty weeks out of fifty-two. 

The whole district is, so far as I could learn, untouched 
by missionary enterprise of any kind. Now if a missionary 
could be placed here, and allowed to give one Sunday in 
the month to the European residents, they would probably 
be willing to subscribe towards his stipend, and Govern- 
ment might be induced to give an annual grant in con- 
sideration of being relieved of the heavy travelling expenses 
of the Meiktila chaplain, while the latter would be relieved 
of two serious interruptions to his normal duties. 

There are other districts — notably, I believe, the Chind- 
win and the Ruby Mines — where there are litde groups 
of English officials and residents, sometimes only half-a- 
dozen or even less, for whom no spiritual provision is made. 
If some such arrangement as that just sketched, by which 
care for our own folk is combined with work amongst the 
natives, could be made, these would be looked after, and 
yet the cost to mission funds sensibly lightened. 

Hitherto the Church of England missionaries in Burma 
have been restricted to purely native work, and perhaps 
under present conditions it may be as well to adhere to 
this rule in large centres. Might not a new departure be 
now well made in these scattered up-country districts ? If 
much has been done to care for the spiritual needs of our 
kinsfolk in the Australian Bush and the wilds of Canada 
and South Africa, cannot a like care be extended to those 
who live in equal isolation in the outlying districts of 
Burma ? 

A. H. Finn. 
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J , fi *' We have been fortunate enough to 

. secure contributions to the present issue 

2> J from three American bishops, or rather 

our Readers. ^ i.- i. • i. n • j o 

from two bishops m the United States 

and one resident in Canada. As some of our English 

readers may not be familiar with the work which they are 

doing, and which gives them a special claim to a respectful 

hearing, we append a brief explanatory notice. 

Since the death of Bishop Whipple, the "Apostle of the 
Indians,*' Bishop Hare has been generally regarded both 
by Churchmen and others in the United States as the 
greatest living authority on all matters relating to the Red 
Indian population of the States. He has laboured amongst 
them as Bishop for over thirty years, and loves them as his 
own children, as in a true sense of the word they are. 

The Bishop of Keewatin, who writes on the Eskimos, 
or Esquimaux as we used to call them, is Bishop of a newly- 
established diocese which includes the greater part of 
Hudson's Bay, and runs far to the north of it. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the Bishop could not pay a visit to the 
North Pole without going outside his own diocese. The 
work which he has done as an ordinary missionary, and 
that he is now doing as a bishop, involves journeys extend- 
ing over thousands of miles, which have to be performed 
either in dog sledges or on snow shoes. He has thus had 
the very best opportunities for obtaining an accurate know- 
ledge of the ways and thoughts of the Eskimos of whom he 
writes. 

Dr. Coleman, the Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A., is 
perhaps best known to English readers for his very valuable 
History of the American Church, a shortened form of which 
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has been published by Rivingtons in Oxford Church Text- 
Books series. To those who have read either of these 
books no further introduction of the writer is needed. 
Those who have not would be well advised to take an early 
opportunity of reading them. 



Ofhc ' I '^^^ announcement which was recently 

>. ^zL '4 ' r made in the daily papers that the English 
Buddh' Government had decided to accord 

in Burma official recognition to the Thathanabaing, 

the head of the Buddhist conmiunity in 
Burma, has aroused much hostile criticism in some of the 
religious papers in England and America. We are glad to 
learn that those on the spot, who are best able to judge of 
the significance of this recognition, do not share the fears 
that have been expressed. The following is an extract 
from the current number o{x!t\t Rangoon Diocesan Quarterly : 
^ Happily the statesmanlike speech of the Lieutenant-Govsraor 
at the installation of the Thathanabaing removed all grounds tor 
doubt as to the real attitude of Government * We English,' he 
said, ' have our own religion in which we firmly believe, and though 
we extend to all religious communities alike the equal and im- 
partial protection of the law, that is the whole extent of our 
obligation, and no religion but our own can claim from us anything 
else.' 

'* When we turn from the religious to the political side of the 
matter, though in India religion and politics are hard to separate 
it is impossible to help but acknowledge the wisdom of the step. 
We believe it to be the most important political event in the history 
of Burma since the annexation. After twenty years of a rule some- 
what stiff and conventional, and sometimes not a little irksome to 
Orientals, accustomed to the easy inconsequence of native kings, the 
British Government has assumed, with the perfect assent of the 
people of Upper Burma, those rights and privileges over their 
religious communities which were formerly the function of the 
ancient Kings of Burma This is a great step, and implies the 
loyal recognition by the people of this country of the Intimate 
rights of their de facto rulers. Nor is the gain less, if regarded 
from the point of view of those officers immediately responsible for 
the public peace. For years past criminals have enjoyed sanctuary 
under the yellow robe. For obvious reasons Government has con- 
sidered the prosecution of such criminals to be undesirable. This 
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state of things has naturally been harmful both to the rulers and 
the ruled. Now Government is entitled to look for the intervention 
of the Thathanabaing in the detection and unfrocking of pongyis 
answerable for their crimes before a criminal court. Once unfrocked 
by the Buddhist ecclesiastical court of the Thathanabaing they 
come under the jurisdiction of the ordinary law, and may be 
punished without any odium attaching to Government on their 
account. 

" In order to achieve the best results the authority of the 
Thathanabaing should be extended over the whole of Burma, 
otherwise an exodus of bad characters from Upper Burma will 
begin to drift down south and infest the Lower Province to the 
detriment there of law and order. On the whole, then, the ceremony 
at Mandalay may be accepted as a necessary political step, while 
in the litera scripta of the Lieutenant-Governor we have a pledge 
that the interests of Christianity in this land will not be prejudiced 
by what has occurred." 



r . .J Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, in the last 

Leprosy spread r • r i i_- v i. v 

i r^L ' .' of a series of letters which he has 

by Chnsttan . i ^- r 

•^1^. . p written to the Times, argues very for- 
cibly that the spread of foreign Missions, 
and in particular the Mission of the Roman Church, have 
coincided with the spread of leprosy. His explanation is 
that leprosy is caused by eating badly-cured fish, and 
that the demand for fish has always increased and has 
frequently been created by Roman Missions. The 
statistics which he supplies justify him in saying that, 
•• upon the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
rests, I cannot but think, a very grave responsibility." 
Later on he says : '* If the Roman Church would either 
allow flesh meat on fast days, or — following the usage of 
the Greek Church — forbid fish as well as flesh, there are 
large communities from which leprosy would, I believe, 
soon wholly disappear." That the eating of decomposed 
fish and the spread of leprosy are inseparably connected is 
fast becoming an accepted fact. The editor of this 
Review, in the course of a walk through West Central 
Africa, interviewed a very large number of lepers. The 
leprosy which abounded in the far interior was not due 
to Christian Missions, as none had ever existed there, 
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but it was certainly his experience that wherever cured 
fish was largely eaten there leprosy abounded, and that 
wherever the fish eaten was fresh and uncured there 
leprosy tended to disappear. In the great city of Kano, 
for example, there were something like a thousand 
lepers, presided over by a king of the lepers. No 
fish could be caught within many miles of Kano, but 
fish in a state of advanced decay was always on sale in the 
market-place. On the coast of West Africa, where fish is 
abundant and good, leprosy is but seldom known. It was, 
moreover, the general belief of the natives that ** the eating 
of fish was bad for lepers." The most curious thing about 
this fish theory of the origin of leprosy is that it was not 
acted on long since, for the belief that fish-eating and 
leprosy are connected existed in England centuries ago. 

In Counsel's " History of Gloucester," this statement 
occurs in regard to St. Margaret's Hospital, or '* House of 
Lepers": *' It was formerly a standing condition in the 
indentures of apprenticeship at Gloucester, that the 
apprentice should not be obliged to eat salmon more than 
thrice a week ; which was undoubtedly intended as a 
precaution against the grievous disorder of leprosy." 

We greatly hope that those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the Roman Missions may be disposed to accept 
Dr. Hutchinson's offer to confer with any accredited 
representative, and to place at his disposal the evidence 
which he has collected in regard to the connection between 
leprosy and Missions. 



p ' In view of the large number of Japanese 

■^ • -^ ' converts attached to the Greek Church, 
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T . It is interestmg to note the advice which 

^ ' the Russian Bishop has given to his 

branch of the Japanese Church. He says : — 

** The relations of Japan and Russia having become 
somewhat strained, there are not a few who think that war 
may break out between the two countries ; and Christians 
point out how greatly our work would be hindered by such 
an event. In the first place, I would say that the less we 
meddle with politics the better. We have really nothing 
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to do with the question at issue or with the mode of setde- 
ment adopted by the countries concerned. This is the duty 
of the pastors present to impress upon their flocks. I pray 
for peace ; but, if war should unfortunately occur, then 
Japanese Christians must show the depth and reality of 
their religious feelings by fighting manfully in their country's 
cause. Christ said that no greater love can be shown than 
by a man's laying down his life for his friends. A Japanese 
Christian fighting for his country is manifesting to the full 
this Christian love. Though you and many of your fellow- 
countrymen have received your Christianity from Russia, if 
war break out Russia will become your enemy, and to fight 
against the enemy of your country is your duty. But you 
will ask, Is not this a violation of the principle that we are 
to love our enemies ? Not at all. War can be carried on 
without hatred. If you fight against an enemy, it is not 
because you hate that enemy, but because you wish to 
vindicate some principle on which your country insists or 
to save your country from being oppressed by some other 
State. Personal enmity need not, and should not, be 
allowed to influence the combatants in any way." 

A declaration such as this should go far to convince the 
Japanese authorities that the war in which they are engaged 
is one in which the Russian Government can in no wise 
claim to represent the convictions of the Christian world, 

A further account of this mission will be found elsewhere 
in this Review. 
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The Religions of India, By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 8j. 6a. Ginn 
& Co., Boston and London. 1902. 

Probably the reader's first thought on taking up this volume will 
be to compare it with Barth's masterly work on the same subject, 
and indeed Professor Hopkins, in his Introduction, invites us to a 
comparison. The younger scholar has certain obvious advantages. 
Since the appearance of Barth's book, five and twenty years ago, 
Indian ethnology and ancient Indian history have gained much in 
precision and in detail ; our view of the development of Indian 
history is very different from what it used to be, and the Aryan 
element is not the only one we consider. Our knowledge 
of Buddhism and Jainism has increased greatly, and there is a 
much greater consensus of opinion regarding Vedic questions. 
Mythology is no longer reg^ded as a " disease of language " ; 
sun myths and dawn myths no longer pervade everything ; Achilles 
has ceased to be the storm wind, and Troy the noisome exhalations 
of the marsh. Apart from these additions to our knowledge, 
Professor Hopkins has two signal advantages over Barth. His 
book is twice as long as Barth's, and he is thus able to illustrate 
his risumis by numerous quotations. These quotations give a 
distinctive character to the work; they are numerous, often 
striking, and sometimes of passages little known ; where the 
author is most at home, he quotes most largely. Professor 
Hopkins is a Vedic scholar of repute, his reading is wide, his 
judgment sober, and his work, which represents the labour of 
years, will certainly rank as a standard authority. We regret, 
therefore, all the more that it suffers from certain rather obvious 
defects — defects which arise occasionally from its merits. Professor 
Hopkins is evidently unacquainted with the country or the people, 
or the vernaculars of which he treats ; with living Paganism he 
has no acquaintance ; he is a Sanskrit scholar, pure and simple, 
and a Vedic scholar par excellence. He is admirable in his treat- 
ment of the Vedas, and at his best in tracing survivals of Vedic 
thought in later times ; admirable also in the treatment of a great 
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poem like the " Maha Bharata " ; but he is unequal, and when the 
subject is uncongenial he is distinctly dull. Moreover, he appears 
to us to have the literary rather than the historic sense ; his Vedic 
studies have, we think, affected his perspective ; and although we 
find the succession of ideas, we look in vain for any explanation 
of their historic evolution. Inferior to Barth in brilliance and 
suggestiveness, perhaps in accuracy also, he is especially inferior in 
this point Barth saw clearly that Hinduism cannot be explained 
by any evolution from the purely Aryan or Vedic standpoint ; he 
saw, too, its importance, and he devotes one-half of his work to it. 
With Professor Hopkins it occupies one-fourth, and, if we except 
the Maha Bharata, less than one-sixth of the volume. He does 
not understand it, and he dislikes it 

The social and political history of a people is closely connected, 
if not with the genesis of religious belief, at least with its develop- 
ment and diffusion ; and in India, where society has a theocratic 
basis, the connection is unusually close. Indian political and 
religious history consist alike in the original antagonism, and 
gradual fusion of two discordant elements and races — the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan — ^which was for the most part Dravidian. In 
the Vedic stage, the two races are inimical, and Professor Hopkins 
has g^ven us an interesting chapter on the migrations of the 
pastoral Aryan tribes, their kinship to the Iranians, their contests 
for the grazing lands, their prayers for booty and for wealth, their 
wars with the aborigines and with each other. With the next 
or Brahminical stage there is a partial fusion of the races. The 
pastoral tribes are now fast disappearing, or have disappeared, 
Aryans have intermingled with the aborigines, and Aryanised, 
although not Aryan states, are as a rule politically supreme. 
Society becomes theocratic; it is founded upon caste. The 
religious evolution corresponds to this. Aryan and non-Aryan 
gods jostle each other in the Pantheon, but greater than the gods is 
the magic of the sacrifice ; the gods depend upon the sacrifice, and 
the sacrifice upon the priest But the magic of asceticism is still 
more potent than the magic of the priest. And in revolt against 
the priestly and ascetic thaumaturgy, there arises a new moral 
ideal, founded partly on asceticism, and leading to the higher and 
more perfect method of the gnosis^ whereby man attains to union 
with the impersonal Spirit, Energy, Fate, which contains and per- 
meates this confused world of gods and men and animals, creatures 
of desire. In the third or Hindu stage the non-Aryan element is 
politically supreme, but it has assimilated and is governed by the 
Ary^xi genius. The Aryan gods and Aryan sacrifices disappear. 
Aboriginal and semi-aboriginal gods, mightier than any of their 
predecessors, rule the world ; but they are Aryanised, they have 
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absorbed their Aryan kindred ; they acquire a philosophic tone. 
Caste changes its character, and the Brahmans are at the apex of 
the theocracy, no longer as priests, but as divinities. 

Now the connection of the Brahminical with the Vedic period is 
comparatively slight and superficial, but with Hinduism the con- 
nection is profound. In the sphere of religion the Vedic age 
bequeathed little besides a few gods who afterwards disappeared, 
and a body of sacred songs, which were treasured as a hidden 
heirloom by the Aryans, and regarded as incantations by the 
populace. But ' in the Brahminical period all those modes of 
thought and feeling were developed which have governed the 
evolution of Indian religion ever since. We have the foundation 
of caste — first racial, then mixed, then occupational ; we have the 
supremacy of magic, the magic of the priest, of the ascetic, of the 
god ; we have the first bold speculations which were afterwards to 
develop into an elaborate scholastic philosophy ; the impersonal 
pantheism, which becomes personal as it becomes religious ; the 
moral ideal which has never changed, reverence to parents, to the 
teacher, and to Brahmans, liberality to priests, non-injury to life, 
and especially to animals, control of the senses, renunciation of 
the world, and detachment of the soul. It is the Brahminical and 
Hindu periods which are all important for the history of Indian 
religion. The Vedic period, important in connection with questions 
of comparative mythology, and speculations regarding the origins 
of the Indo-Aryans, is of quite secondary importance with regard 
to Indian religion. And our first quarrel with Professor Hopkins 
is that when he leaves the Vedic period, he takes a more or less 
complete farewell of social and political history also. 

We have some brief notice of the conditions under which the 
Atharva Veda was compiled. We hear also of Asoka and the 
Indo-Scythians in connection with the spread of Buddhism ; but 
of the influence of the non- Aryans, the development of caste, 
the patronage of Hinduism by the Guptas, of Jainism by the 
Chaulukyas, we hear nothing. We feel too much that we are 
breathing the air of the closet, that we are divorced from the world, 
and reading a Dogmengeschichte rather than a history of religion. 

Professor Hopkins fails in the same way when he treats of 
modern Hinduism. Hinduism is the sole surviving example of 
a highly civilised and living Paganism. It has as much impor- 
tance for the study of the dead cults of Greece and Rome, 
Assyria and Egypt, as the Vedas have for comparative mytho- 
logy. We can examine it under the microscope, we can see the 
processes at work, and the modes of thought, and we feel the 
surrounding atmosphere. The processes we see to-day must have 
been at work in the past. But Professor Hopkins's ignorance of 
the country and of the vernaculars stands in his way, and it makes 
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him unjust to the living cults of the people. He has compiled details 
of many sects which have attracted attention, not because they are 
characteristic, but because they are exceptional. The actual re- 
ligion of India is a very mixed web of good and evil. For instance, 
one sees everywhere as an object of worship a plain conical stone, 
the phallic emblem of Siva. Professor Hopkins regards it, as is 
natural, with disgust, and he quotes in illustration the abomina^ 
tions of Tantrism. Tantrism, like most of the remnants of 
primaeval savagery, has found shelter under the wing of Siva, the 
great non- Aryan god. But Tantrism, at least in its worst phases, 
is not known to be widely practised ; it is for the most part 
confined to a few particular localities, it is of great antiquity, and 
it probably allied itself at one time to popular Buddhism. It is 
an accretion, not a natural growth. The worship of the linga in 
India has nothing obscene about it, nor are the walls of Sivaite 
temples contaminated ordinarily with the impure loves carved on 
the delicate tracery of Jain and Vishnuite buildings. On the 
contrary, the cult of Siva is awful and austere, it is the worship of 
the hidden powers of germination, and of the mystic underworld, 
of the luxuriance of Nature ; and the organs of birth are merely 
the symbol of the universal mystery of life. 

I am the god of the sensuous fire 

That moulds all Nature in forms Divine ; 

The symbols of death and of man's desire, 

The springs of change in the world are mine. 

I govern the tides of the sentient sea 

That ebbs and flows to eternity. 

Professor Hopkins seems generally to rank the pleasure-loving 
cult of the Vishnuites above that of Siva, but of the higher forms 
of both he takes little notice. The Kural of Tiruvalluvar, which 
is full of noble poetry, "and instinct with the purest and most 
elevated religious emotion,'' receives notice only in a footnote, 
although it has done much for the purity of the Sivaite religion in 
the South of India. The Ramayana of Tulsl Das is dismissed in 
a couple of lines, although it exhibits the most elevated side of the 
Vishnu cult. Dr. Grierson says truly, that " it is for all practical 
purposes the Bible of the Hindus who live between Bengal and 
the Punjab," and that it has " influenced the character of every 
Hindu in Upper India." Probably no other Indian work has 
caught the tone and character of Christian feeling so nearly as has 
the Ramayana, and when watching the rapt look of devotion on 
the faces of some of Rama's worshippers, we have been struck 
with the thought that God is no respecter of persons. 

The same want of actuality mars Professor Hopkins's remarks 
on the spread of Christianity. He advises missionaries to leave 
native scholars alone, and to address themselves to the lowest 
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classes who suffer most from caste, as if the lower cl 
the great upholders and strictest observers of caste 
that an undogmatic Christianity, a Christian!^ 
itself to the " two great Commandments," is ' 
" Native scholars make but a small part 
among the uneducated and ' depressed ' 
the missionary to do. Here, too, v 
these classes suffer from it, the* 
equality and the brotherly love 

" There remain such of th 
prefer undogmatic Christianii^ 
Christianity has its Indie represen l * * 

sentative of undogmatic Christianit> 
worshipped, and a trinity is revered — lo\ 

God and faith in His earthly incarnation is ' • 

are Christianity." " No sect has ever formula c y 

trine Christ's two indissoluble commandments, on ' 

law and the prophets. It would seem, therefore, ti. 
active kindness, simple morality and the simplest crc 
most persuasive means of converting the Hindu, if the 
unite with this a practical affection, without venturing 
ratiocination, and without seeking to attract by display. On ti. 
basis of undogmatic teaching the missionary even now can unite 
with the Samaj and Sittar Church." Such is a priori reasoning, 
and yet the failure of Unitarianism is one of the most striking 
facts in the history of Indian missionary enterprise. Hinduism 
has been largely influenced by dogmatic Christianity, but Christian 
Unitarianism, following on the more powerful Unitarianism of 
Islam, has had absolutely no effect. Whatever Unitarianism could 
do has been done long ago. And in sooth dogma is akin to the 
Hindu intellect, for dogma is born of spiritual experience and of 
philosophy, and spiritual experience and idealistic philosophy are 
the Hindu's heritage. 

We have dwelt on the defects rather than on the excellencies 
of Professor Hopkins's book, because it is so good that it is a pity 
it is not better. We do not think that it will displace Bartfa's 
work, but it supplements it, and has a place beside it The 
unlearned reader will peruse much of it with pleasure, and the 
specialist will keep it by him for reference. 
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Aspects of the Vedanta. G. A. Natesau & Co., Madras. Price 

IS. 6d, 
This little volume consists of eight essays or lay sermons addressed 
in general to Hindus, but in one instance to an American audience. 
The last essay is merely a reprint from one of Max Muller's 
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rtv^B? essays. The authors are m. ctically every nation that is 

. ^ speculations of modem En^. * "<>* been taught to dis- 

o .penccr and Huxley and Fiske a. '•" The book contains 
e^ellent English, although one at leasi ''^'^^' ^® ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
%>y exaggerated eloquence. The writers ^"^^ ^^ chapter con- 
wisdom of the ancient Rishis and the ^^ '^ ^^""^ *^ ^"^^'^' 
imaginary India, and it need hardly be said i^ '^ *^^"^^ enough 
entirely uncritical and unhistorical. The book Ua^ '^!*^ ^^ ^^*^" 
as a religious manifesto, and it is interestin* > ^^" ^^^^ **" 
illustrations of the way in which the religious 1^* 'adly concede 
is clothing itself in a Europeanised version^''^* ,'^/^!"'/^*® 
philosophy. One of the writers says that the Btr^ ' ^ristianity 
Somaj is turning attention to it He says truly that Sl^l ^ P^^^ 
full of it, and that Suffism and the Vedanta are nearly ^"^v '^^ ?^ 
to Christianity, appearances point to a not very distant 1 " • ^^^^ 
the most liberal forms of this faith with the most advar*^*^ '^ ^ 
reformed forms of Vedantism — a fusion far more glorig!!! ^^ ^^ 
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Gospel Records^ interpreted by human experience. By H. A. Daiu. 

Published by Longmans, 302 pp. Price 5^; net 
This book contains a series of studies in the life of Chritt 
written from the point of view of a student in psychology. ']^ 
first half of the book deals with subjects such as *' The spiritual 
consciousness of Jesus," " Christ's principle of education," *« Christ's 
ideal of friendship," *' Some difficult sayings " of Christ, &c. These 
chapters contain several interesting thoughts, but the author does 
not appear to have been as careful a student of theology as of 
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psychology. In the chapter on Christ's principle of education, the 
author says, referring to marriages, ''however legal or however 
solemnly sanctioned by priestly benediction, which have been 
arranged as a matter of expediency," is it not sheer hypocrisy — 
an hypocrisy from which the Churches cannot wholly claim 
exemption — to suffer such contracts as these to shelter themselves 
behind the Divine declaration, " What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder"? Such an interpretation of the 
principles of Christ's teaching is best refuted by the results which 
facilities for divorce have produced wherever they have been 
most freely granted. In the latter part of the book there are 
many really helpful suggestions from the standpoint of one who 
accepts the opinions of Mr. F. W. Myers and of the leading 
representatives of the Society for psychical research. The 
chapters on demoniacal possession and on the miracles of Jesus 
should be of interest to the student of Missions. The writer holds 
that Christ's power over evil spirits and His ability to work 
miracles belonged to Him in virtue of the fact that He was 
perfect man. Thus we read : " It is necessary to indicate that 
His possession of these powers is not to be regarded as alto- 
gether exceptional. Since He was a perfect man, the typical 
Representative of the Race, He necessarily must have possessed 
those powers because they are the heritage of the Race. This is 
not equivalent to saying that every man possesses them ; every 
man is not a musician, but the capacity to be so is the capacity 
belonging to the nature in which every man has a share." 

This belief is not, however, regarded as being inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Creeds that Christ was in the fullest sense of 
the word the Son of God. In the closing chapter entitled " They 
shall see His Face," the writer sasrs : " There is no way in which 
we can behold Him, indeed, except by inward soul likeness. It 
is wAat we are, not where we are, that chiefly matters. To be in 
a spiritual evironment with undeveloped spiritual faculties, with a 
character full of un-Christlike propensities, would be no par* 
ticular advantage." Our apprehensive faculties "must be de- 
veloped ; the incident of death will not develop them. For ever 
the law is the same : the soul grows from within. Not by what 
happens to us, but by what happens in us, do we grow." 

The author of this book is the writer of the article in the last 
number of The East and The West, entitled " The Religion 
of the Sikhs." 

Impressions of Japan. By Geo. H. Rittner. 222 pp. Published 

by Murray. Price los. 6d. net. 
This book is well illustrated, and written in a very attractive style. 
The writer has made several journeys in Japan, and his 
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** impressions " of the people and their country have the freshness 
which is so often lacking in the work of a careful scholar. The 
earlier chapters are devoted to a description of Japanese art. 
They contain a good many dogmatic statements to which an 
artist would take exception, but they are none the less well 
worth reading. Speaking of the native love for scenery, he says : 
^ A Japanese will sometimes walk miles, or climb a mountain, to 
watch a sunset from a particular spot. Imagine an English 
farmer or a farm labourer, after a day's work, climbing some 
mountain in Wales to watch a sunset, or to obtain a view of 
some distant landscape ! " The writer says that the Japanese are 
unable to swear ''because their language does not contain any 
swear-words ! " Their love for cleanliness is shown by the fact 
that "in the city of Tokyo alone there are as many as 1,200 public 
baths,and that over half a million inhabitants bathe there every day." 
We presume that the author has limited his travels in foreign 
parts to the country of Japan. Otherwise he could hardly have 
written such a sentence as this : " Practically every nation that is 
uncivilised is moral, because they have not been taught to dis- 
tinguish between morality and immorality." The book contains 
a chapter on " Missionaries and Religion," which, the author says, 
^ will call forth a shower of abuse." No doubt the chapter con- 
tains some truly amazing statements, but it is hard to quarrel 
with a man, however strongly he writes, who is honest enough 
to tell us, as Mr. Rittner does, that he has himself no reason 
for believing Christianity to be the only true religion other than 
the fact that his ancestors believed it to be so. We gladly concede 
to him the contention that Japanese Buddhism or Shintoism, if the 
outcome of personal conviction, is to be preferred to Christianity 
adopted for the reason which he himself gives. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out the falsity of his remark, " The missionaries go 
to China and Japan and tell the people that unless they believe in 
the Christian God they will never be saved." Of missionary 
societies he says : " The missionary societies probably would not 
have sufficient funds to continue the destruction they have com- 
menced in the East were it not for the bands of elderly spinsters 
and childless parents who have so little to do and so much spare 
time that they spend it in listening to the flowery speeches of 
missionaries. • « It is absolutely sickening to return home and 
hear those people holding meetings." Had Mr. Rittner attended 
a certain missionary meeting at Oxford a few days ago he might 
have heard from the lips, not of a missionary, but of the first Lord 
of the British Admiralty (Lord Selbome) the following sentiments, 
which we would commend to his careful consideration : " I have 
no difficulty in stating the impression left on my mind after eight 
years in the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, and that is the 
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profound contempt which I have no desire to disguise for those who 
sneer at Missions. If a man professes to be a Christian it is 
absolutely impossible for him to deny the necessity of the existence 
of Missions. Therefore, the critic is driven to pass his sneers on 
the actual missionaries who go and do the work, and I have 
noticed that a standard is set up for them, which, is certainly a 
standard against which nothing can be said. The critic expects 
every missionary to be as saintly as S. John, to be as wise as 
Solomon, and as great a statesman as S. Paul. The labour market 
does not supply the article, and if the critic will be good enough 
to apply the same test to himself, and to his own profession, 
whatever it is, perhaps he will see that the standard is a little too 
exacting." We are, ourselves, far from feeling any contempt for 
the writer of this book, but we feel that the knowledge of the 
Christian faith which, as judged by his own confessions, 
the writer possesses is not such as to inspire us with any 
confidence in the value of his condemnation of the Christianity 
of others. Apart from this chapter on missionaries, the book has 
a distinct interest and value. 



Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas Sladcn. Published by 
Treherne. Price 15^. 

The author begins his preface with the question, What is there to 
prevent a jester telling the truth ? The greater part of the book 
to which this is the introduction consists of descriptions of Japanese 
customs and of Japanese scenery, which are written in a light and 
jesting style and produce a pleasant impression upon the reader. 
After enjoying the light vein in which the writer describes his im- 
pressions of his visit to Japan, it is a rude shock to find him 
assuming the r6le of a critic of Christianity, and not merely of 
Christianity as imperfectly represented by the missionaries in Japan* 
but of the teaching of Christ Himself, whoseteaching he misquotes 
and misinterprets. He writes : " I pray that Japan may never be- 
come Christian." If the Japanese could never hope to become 
better instructed Christians than the writer, his prayer is one which 
we would cordially reciprocate ; for he goes on : " Christianity cuts 
at the very basis of Japanese morals when it says, ^ Forsake your 
father and mother and follow Christ* That doctrine, expunging 
the Fifth Commandment, must be expunged before Japan can be- 
come Christian." There are several other passages written in a 
similar strain and showing equal ignorance of the teaching of 
Christianity. If these remarks are intended as a jest, they display 
a singular want of good taste and reverence ; if they are intended 
to be taken seriously, we can only hope that the author's knowledge 
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of Japanese customs is not on a par with his knowlege of Christi- 
anity. We understand that the writer was formerly a professor of 
history in an Australian university ! 



The Light of Melanesia. New and Revised Edition. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Montgomery, Secretary of the S.P.G., formerly 
Bishop of Tasmania. 269 pp. Published by the S.P.C.K. 
Price 3^. 6d. 

This is a new and greatly improved edition of a well-known book. 
It gives an account of fifty years' Mission work in the South 
Seas. The present edition has been greatly enlarged, and its 
information brought up to date. The greater part of its illustrations 
are also new. It is the book on the subject of which it treats. 



The Story of Our Lord's Life. By Mrs. Montgomery. Published 
by Longmans. Price 2s. 6d net. 

This volume is the first of a series entitled " Simple Guides to 
Christian Knowledge." We can warmly commend this book, 
especially to mothers. Many find it hard to tell Bible stories, and 
to tell the story of our Lord's life hardest of all, because they fear 
to be irreverent in trying to bring it to the level of a child's 
understanding. This is the work of one who knows children well, 
and how to tell stories to them. They are told simply and with 
reverent tenderness, as far as possible in the words of the Gospels, 
but with illuminating touches and simple explanations which 
will help the child to realise the scenes described. There is not 
much direct teaching, though children who have listened to the 
stories will have learnt much. The aim of the writer has evidently 
been rather to present our Lord to the eyes and hearts of little 
children, and in this we think that she has succeeded. 



The Missions of the C.M,S. and the C.E.Z,M.S. in the Punjab and 
Sindh. By Robert Clark. 280 pp. Published by the C.M.S. 
Price 3J. td. net 

This is a republication in an enlarged form of a similar volume 
published in 1885. It gives in a fairly interesting form a detailed 
account of the work of the C.M.S. in one of the most important 
Mission fields in which the society is at work. Work has now 
been carried on in the Punjab for fifty years, and there is good 
reason to expect that the next half century will show that the 
work hitherto done has not been done in vain. There are already 
signs of a coming harvest Reference is made to the great interest 
taken in the Punjab Missions by Sir Robert Montgomery, the 
father of Bishop Montgomery. In the chapter on Missions to 
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Mohammedans we read that out of 555 adult converts who were 
baptized in Amritsar between 1852 and 1883, 253 were converts 
from Islam. Of nineteen Indian clergymen connected with the 
Punjab and Sindh, ten have been converts from Islam. 



The Life of Charles Grant. By Henry Morris. Published by 
Murray. 404 pp. Price 125. net. 

This book will be of considerable value to exact students, who 
desire to investigate the attitude of the East India Company to- 
wards religious work in India at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Grant was a director of the 
Company and a member of Parliament, and did much to encourage 
the beginnings of missionary work in India. He was one of the 
founders of the Church Missionary Society. He was chiefly in- 
strumental in procuring the adoption of changes in the charter 
of the East India Company, which removed the obstacles to mis- 
sionary work in India. It was, moreover, largely as a result of his 
efforts that the first Bishop of Calcutta (Middleton) was appointed 
in 18 14. The book is one which should find a place in every 
missionary library which aims at being complete. 



Pastor Hsi^ one of Chinds Christians. By Mrs. H. Taylor. 398 pp. 
Published by Morgan & Scott Price 3^. td. net 

This is a kind of sequel to " One of China's Scholars " by the same 
writer. It gives a fascinating account of the life story of a 
Chinaman, who after his conversion to Christianity worked as a 
pastor on behalf of the China Inland Mission. 



Thomas Wakefield^ Missionary and Geographical Pioneer in East 
Equatorial Africa. By E. S. Wakefield. 285 pp. Published 
by the Religious Tract Society. Price 3J. 6rf. 

The subject of this memoir was a missionary on behalf of the 
United Methodist Church. His chief work lay amongst the 
Gallas of East Africa. The book will be of value to those who 
desire to learn more of this particular tribe, but it is not written in 
a sufiSciently interesting style to obtain for it a wide circulation. 



Queries in Ethnography. By A. G. Keller, 'jy pp. Published by 
Longmans. Price 2s. net 

This book consists of a long list of questions, veiy carefully 
arranged in order to assist a student in obtaining original infor- 
mation of an ethnographical and anthropological kind It should 
prove most serviceable. 
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Fbrmosa under the Dutch^ described from contemporary records, 
with explanatory notes and a bibliography of the island. By 
Rev. W. Campbell, English Presbyterian Mission, Tainan. 
629 pp. Published by Kegan Paul. Price 1 2s, net. 

The island of Formosa, which was ceded by China to Japan after 
the recent war between the two countries, formed one of the Dutch 
East Indian Colonies from 1624 till 1661. During this time the 
Dutch endeavoured to educate and teach the Christian faith to the 
natives. One missionary alone during this period received over 
5,000 adult converts into the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
instruction given to the converts however proved to have been 
very superficial, and when the Chinese reconquered the island 
Christianity ere long completely disappeared. Amongst other 
missionary agencies which are at work in Formosa the Japanese 
Holy Cathcdic Church is now represented. 

The book is distinctly valuable from an historical point of 
view, though the suggestions to be obtained from it, as far as 
missionary work is concerned, are of a n^ative rather than a 
positive character. 

The Church Quarterly Review (January) begins with a general 
review of the condition of the Church in South Africa, and of the 
problems which confront it. From an historical point of view the 
most interesting article is that entitled " A Jesuit Philanthropist" 
It describes how a Jesuit named Friedrich von Spee, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, raised what eventually proved a 
successful protest against the wholesale massacre of men, women, 
and children in Germany on the charge of witchcraft To what 
extent this belief was responsible for the death of innocent people 
may be inferred from the statement that in the city of Wiirzburg 
alone : " We have for the years 1627-9 the names of 157 persons 
either burned alive in the city or else first beheaded and then 
burned. The roll includes three canons, fourteen assistant clergy, 
the widow of a chancellor, several city councillors, ' des Rathvc^ts 
klein Sohnlein,' and a pitiful list of nameless children of twelve 
years old and less." 

Again we are told that : '' The beautiful episcopal city on the 
Stein was indeed a veritable slaughter-house. Every fortnight or 
so, men, women, and innocent babes were being burned, dead or 
alive, in batches of five or six. The Bishop himself, an honest, 
stupid man, seems to have been completely possessed by the 
mania ; and it was not until a cadet of his own house had been 
sacrificed under the most shocking circuumstances, and he himself, 
with his Chancellor, had been denounced as accomplices by some 
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of the tortared wretches, that he came to his senses, stepped the 
executions, and even instituted memorial Masses for the victims." 
^The article is worth reading if only to create a feeling of 
thanksgiving that the minds and consciences of the majority of 
Christians are more enlightened now than they were two centuries 
ago. The titles of the other articles are : '' The Church in South 
Africa," « A Philosophy of Phrases," « The Criticism of the 
Synoptic Gospels," " Monotheism in Semitic Religions," " Charlotte 
Mary Yonge," **The Holy Eucharist: an Historical Inqui^," 
"The Education Acts and After," apd "The University of 
London." 



RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

The History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
W. Canton. Two vols. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
I, 008 pp. Published by Murray. 

A Peep into a Medical Mission Station in Inland China, By 
Dr. W. Wilson. Illustrated. Published by the China Inland 
Mission. Price 4//. 
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THE USE OF RITUAL IN MISSIONARY 

CHURCHES. 

I HAVE been asked to write a few words on the subject of 
Ritual in its relation to our missionary Churches, and as to 
its place in the native Church in such a country as Central 
Africa, and among people, like these, in an early stage of 
civilisation. 

Many Missions are at work in this part of Africa, and 
each Mission has its own methods and follows its own 
very different forms of public worship. The Roman 
Church is represented by the German Benedictines at 
Dar-es-Salaam and near the Rovuma, by the French 
Fathers of the Order of the Holy Spirit at Bagamoyo, and 
by a certain number of secular clergy under their Bishop. 
The German Lutherans have several stations in German 
£ast Africa, both near the east coast and near the north 
end of Lake Nyasa. The Scotch Presbyterians, both of 
the Established Church and of what is known as the Free 
Church, are strong in British Central Africa. The Dutch 
Reformed Church flourishes on the west side of Nyasa. 
The Moravians have settlements near Tanganyika; the 
Roman " White Fathers " of Cardinal Lavig^rie s founda- 
tion have settlements in the same region. Jesuit Missions 

HOTB.— Readers of this Review are reminded that the Society for the Pronagation of 
the Gospel In Foreign Parts, under whose aosptees It Is imbllshed* Is not pre- 
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still exist on the Zambesi; the Society of Friends are 
working in Pemba Island ; and the Church of England is 
represented by the Church Missionary Society at Mombasa 
and Uganda, and by the Universities' Mission in Zanzibar, 
and over the greater part of the mainland included in the 
above list Thus a great variety of liturgical and non- 
liturgical forms of worship is to be met with, and the 
travelling native, open to impressions, certainly has no 
reason to complain of a dull uniformity in the different 
kinds of Christianity brought before his notice as he moves 
from place to place. 

The question we missionaries have to decide is how 
can we best bring home to the people of the country the 
teaching of the Christian religion? How can we best 
impress upon the native mind the truths we have to teach ? 
How can we wake up and keep alive that faith in the 
unseen world, that sense of a relationship between the 
soul and Almighty God which lies at the root of religion ? 

I speak only of the Church of England and the methods 
her missionaries follow. I say nothing of other Missions, 
whether Protestant or Roman. It would be out of place 
for me to criticise them. 

The Preface in the Prayer-book "on Ceremonies" 
gives in its concluding paragraph a wise counsel which we 
who work in non-established native missionary Churches 
(which have never heard of Acts of Uniformity, and to 
whom even Queen Elizabeth is unknown) may well lay to 
heart : *' We think it convenient that every country should 
use such ceremonies as they shall think best to the setting 
forth of God's honour and glory, and to the reducing of the 
people to a more perfect and godly living without error or 
superstition." That gives the key to the position. It 
allows a wide liberty of use, it frees us from a rigid 
adherence to forms of prayer suitable enough for modem 
England, but quite out of place in a land like this. Still 
we must remember that the English Church is our mother, 
and that it is from Canterbury and not from Rome that we 
derive our mission. Though we follow, and follow closely, 
the system of the English Church and the English Prayer- 
book, we are not of necessity bound to reject every form 
of devotion borrowed from other than English sources just 
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because it is not authorised for use in the Established 
Church at home by the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York. The second year of King Edward VI. need not be 
with us the ultimate limit beyond which we never dare 
advance. Circumstances alter cases, and what would be 
considered suitable and edifying for a Church in a 
fashionable suburb of London might be grotesquely out of 
place in the Bondei country, or in the Shir6 highlands, or 
on the shores of a Central African lake. 

What we missionaries have to do is to mould a growing 
Church. This is a process of time, and needs great care, 
and sometimes great self-restraint We must not be in too 
great a hurry to push on either the devotional life of these 
tender souls, nor to give them prematurely outward forms 
for the expression of their faith before they have a firm 
hold of the faith itself. Ritual must never be in advance 
of character. It should be the outward way in which the 
inner life finds its utterance, and it is ours to train and guide 
our people in the Church's way, and not according to 
private individual fancies of what we think is, or ought 
to be, best for the Christian community. We cannot trust 
our own feelings nor take what we find to be helpful in our 
own spiritual life as a safe guide in matters of this kind. 
I have known some missionaries who were themselves fond 
of functions in church say that they were sure the African 
liked an elaborate ritual, and that it helped him in his 
religious life. I have known other missionaries of quite as 
large an experience say that the African was bored by 
elaborate services, did not understand them, could not 
enter into them, and that you could not make your public 
worship too plain and simple. The meaning of this was 
that in one case the speaker himself was fond of ceremonies 
and enjoyed stately functions, whereas the other had been 
brought up in non-ritualistic surroundings, and had never 
been accustomed to ornate services. In each case the 
speaker unconsciously read his own feelings and preferences 
into the native mind, and saw his own likes reflected in the 
congregations that he served. The fact is, the native is 
largely guided by his teachers, and has naturally no par- 
ticular preference either way. He is by nature imitative. 
He follows his guides and copies their methods, or, at 

S 2 
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any rate, the superficial outward acts which he sees the 
" Mzungu " (white man) doing. If his English teacher 
or pastor is accustomed to make a large use of extempore 
prayer, the disciple will follow his teacher's example with a 
glib fluency that makes one shudder. If the priest is an 
''advanced Churchman" or a modern Ritualist (of the 
kind not admired by Dr. Wickham Legg) the native 
deacon or priest will never be happy unless he is provided 
with a biretta and can sing festival evensong in a cope. 
They listen to the ritualistic jargon sometimes indulged in 
by the younger clergy, and you may hear your native 
deacon gravely arguing that the Roman chasuble is the 
better shape and more correct than the Gothic chasuble, or 
that Archdeacon So-and-So is " very Protestant " because 
he says the Holy Communion Office in a voice audible all 
over the church. Then, again, I find that the native clings 
to the traditions of his early days. He loves the kind of 
service to which he was accustomed when he was first 
taught, and in which he grew up. It is the same with 
ourselves in many cases. We prefer the old ways with 
their sacred associations, and they influence us all our life. 
Those who inherited the old-fashioned English use of a 
choral Sunday matins, followed by Holy Communion, 
can never reconcile themselves to a Sunday in which 
matins is thrust out of sight and said in a corner. 

It is a mistake to suppose that whatever a Mission 
priest likes himself, therefore his people must like also. 
The native Christian has his own traditions, and they are 
not readily uprooted. Here in this Mission, for instance, I 
find almost everywhere that the most popular service of all 
is choral matins on Sunday. The native clergy alwajrs 
have it when left to themselves, even though it may have 
ceased to be the use at the head station of the district 
One would think that such a service as the ancient English 
office known as the Adoration of the Cross would, if care- 
fully explained, form a more edifying way of observing 
Good Friday than the modern Jesuit devotion, with its 
much talking and not much praying, called " Preaching 
the Three Hours." Yet we find that the three hours* 
service on Good Friday, with its seven or eight sermons, 
generally preached by a European with an imperfect 
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knowledge of the vernacular, is always crowded, and people 
attend that service who will never attend any other. It is 
what they were accustomed to come to in old days ; what 
they were taught by their first teachers to do, and they 
have never outgrown the tradition. 

It is a question how far you ought to let a native 
Church follow its own likes in matters of this kind, and how 
far you ought to lay down rules which are to be binding 
regardless of individual feelings. Take such a small point 
as the kind of music that is to be used in the Church 
services. In the early days in this Mission, Anglican 
chants were sung, and the "early Christians" grew up 
under this use. For some twenty years or more we have 
been trying to make the ancient plain song of the Church 
the one universal use throughout the Mission. Yet we 
invariably find that as soon as a native teacher or priest 
escapes from the immediate supervision of the European 
padre with Gregorian tastes, that he begins singing Anglican 
chants, and will never of his own choice sing plain song 
again. So, too, the hymn-tunes he likes are those some- 
times spoken of as " sugary," and any rubbish that a 
native can sing in harmony has the preference to the most 
stately and venerable of ancient melodies ; or take the case 
of vestments, you never can tell how these may impress 
the native mind. When Bishop Smythies first appeared 
on Lake Nyasa, looking very magnificent in mitre and 
cope and pastoral staff, a native was heard to express an 
opinion that " Yule Mzungu " (Yon White Man) " must be 
a very rich man because he wore such fine clothes." And 
I remember that the school-boys at our Zanzibar College 
were immensely impressed by Bishop Tucker, who once 
kindly officiated for us at an ordination, robed in black 
satin chimere and scarlet hood, a dress they had never seen 
before, and they thought he must be a much greater 
personage than Bishop Smythies, who had never appeared 
before them in raiment so attractive to their eyes. 

Again, we must not forget that what may be familiar 
and natural to us in England may be meaningless to 
African Christians. For instance, processions in church, 
or anything that suggests a dramatic representation of 
religious teaching, is quite foreign to their modes of 
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thought. They have to be taught, and can only gradually 
be brought to understand the purpose and meaning of such 
acts. Ritual of any kind, however simple, should not be 
prematurely thrust on native congregations. The ever- 
present danger is that they may so easily confuse the 
means with the end, that the ritual acts may be thought to 
be all-important and the underlying truths of which they 
are the expression be lost sight of. Externalism of any 
description, whether High Church or Low Church ex- 
ternalism, is a great danger, especially so in Mohammedan 
countries, where religion seems to us to consist so largely 
in outwardness and so little in inwardness, where people are 
accustomed to the greatest strictness in the outward ex- 
pression of religion combined sometimes with the greatest 
laxity in the private life. It is the same in the Christian 
Church. We have to be on our guard lest religion be 
made a religion of bodily exercises and not of inner 
spiritual discipline. The tendency to ** outwardness " may 
show itself in a painful observance of ritual acts on the 
one hand or in an unnatural display of emotional feelings 
on the other. It is '' vital religion," we should all agree, 
which is the great thing, and we should indeed be making 
a fatal mistake if Christian converts were to g^row up 
with their minds fixed on the minutiae of ceremonial, and 
not on striving after the imitation of Christ and the 
sincere worship of Almighty God. It should never be our 
aim to attract the native to church by bright services which 
we think he will appreciate. The pernicious idea of the 
" Pleasant Sunday Afternoon " movement is one which 
should have no place in our methods. Worship is a 
discipline, and into it self-sacrifice must enter. Then, 
again, the people themselves should learn to bear part of 
the expense of their own church services. They should 
know that candles and vestments, and organs and 
harmoniums, and all such things, have a money value, 
and cannot be had for nothing, and that if they want 
accessories of this kind they themselves must help to 
provide them. They too readily get to look upon the 
European resident and upon the abstraction known as 
"the Mission" as endowed with boundless wealth, and 
think that they have only to express a wish and it will be 
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gratified at no cost to themselves. We shall not mould 
the native Church on right lines by giving them a worship 
which is in itself perhaps magnificent, but which costs 
the worshipper nothing. Building cathedrals and grand 
churches, ringing peals of bells, and importing surplices 
and cassocks and coloured stoles and chasubles, all at the 
expense of people living in England, will do little or 
nothing to develop the idea of sacrifice in the native mind 
as an essential part of religion. We would not have our 
converts come to church to gaze with unintelligent stare 
at a number of European clergy performing " dumb and 
dark ceremonies " in which the congregation has no part 
and whose meaning is unknown. There are some points 
on which the Church must lay down rules, and these, and 
not the fancy or liking of the individual, whether European 
or native, must be followed. Liturgical services from the 
first should be Catholic ; the music should be the music of 
the Church Universal ; the attention of the worshipper 
should be directed to one or two leading facts, e.g.^ that the 
altar and not the pulpit is the centre of worship ; the 
greatest care should be taken that the service in church 
be reverent, and that the bodily attitude of the worshipper 
be one of devotion and recollection. Ritual will come in 
time, and can be safely used when the believer has been 
taught the meaning of all that is done, and when he can 
understand the doctrines enshrined in the ritual, and knows 
that it is the doctrine which is the important point and not 
the ritual expression of it. 

One cannot but feel that the diversity of uses in the 
Christian Church in Africa is a misfortune, that different 
dioceses in Central and South Africa should all follow uses 
more or less peculiar to themselves. Some are " Low 
Church," others are " High " ; some are ** Ritualistic," 
others are *' moderate Anglican." There is no common 
standard, no rule that is binding on all. Each does 
pretty much what the Bishop of the day authorises, and 
Bishops order pretty much what they please. Yet, though 
there is this diversity of operations, we trust that the same 
spirit works in all, for the faith we preach is the one faith, 
and the Church we belong to is Catholic in doctrine if not 
always Catholic in the outward expression of its doctrine. 
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We look on to the future when the native Church shall 
stand alone, when the foreign European element has been 
withdrawn, when it is no longer in leading-strings, but is 
itself a strong and flourishing branch of the Catholic 
Church of Christ We of this generation are only the 
schoolmaster, guarding and training it till it comes of £^. 
But we would wish to train it with wisdom and prudence, 
that there may be some uniformity in the way in which it 
worships Almighty God, as there is already perfect 
harmony in the teaching of the Creed which it professes 
We can teach much by word of mouth, by classes and 
sermons and private exhortations. We can also emphasise 
that teaching in many cases by visible ritual acts. These 
will be of value so far as they are understood by the 
worshippers, and are known by them to be only means 
to an end. No greater mistake could be made than to 
impose a gorgeous ceremonial on Christians unprepared to 
receive it, on those whose character and whose religious 
life in no way corresponds to a high standard of outward 
ritual. If such ritual helps to lift up their hearts unto the 
Lord, then we do well to draw on the rich stores of the 
Church of Christ, bringing out of that treasure-house 
things new and old. If we would make, in all the full 
deep meaning of the words, the Altar the centre of their 
worship, we must also make the Cross the discipline of 
their lives. 

J. Zanzibar. 
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EASY READING FOR ILLITERATE CHINESR 



Among the many difficult problems which perplex those 
who strive to convey Christ's offer of Etemsil Life to the 
millions of China, one of the foremost is how best to enlist 
the service of the printing-press in multiplying copies of 
His Message, in a type so simple as to be easily learnt by 
a busy working population, of whom only an infinitesimal 
fraction can ever hope to master the bewildering intricacies 
of the Chinese ideograph. 

As China has no alphabet, her wise men of old devised 
symbols by which to represent every sound and every 
possible combination of sound in the language. Hence, in 
the writings of Confucius there are said to be 40,000 
separate characters. Happily, for ordinary purposes it is 
sufficient to master 4,000, and to do this takes the average 
Chinaman six years (and then he has not beg^n to learn 
to write). Only about five per cent, of the men, and one 
in two hundred of the women, are able to read at all, for 
even to attempt to learn requires considerable study and 
leisure. 

This difficulty is a serious hindrance to the Christian 
converts, almost all of whom are quite poor, hard-working 
people. For it is in China to-day just as it was when our 
Lord was on earth, when the Pharisees said in derision, 
" Have any of the rulers of the people believed on Christ ? " 
None of the rulers — at any rate, not openly — but of the poor 
a great multitude. I often wonder, when we so glibly say 
or sing, " The noble army of martyrs praise Thee," how 
many give even a thought to the contingent of 20,000, 
which is the lowest estimate of China's addition to that 
grand army in the year 1900. And yet a very great 
number survive — staunch men and true — ready to endure 
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When Mr. Hill Murray told them that in his own 
country the blind learn to read for themselves^ his words 
seemed like a mockery, but from that time he never ceased 
trying to devise a means by which he might bestow on these 
afflicted ones this great alleviation for their sad lives. For 
eight years he persevered in every sort of experiment, 
including an attempt to adapt Moon's system for the blind ; 
but the lack of any sort of equivalent alphabet made that 
impossible. 

At length the simple solution came to him in the form 
of a little Scotch child, daughter of the medical missionary 
at Peking. She was born blind just about the time when 
Mr. Hill Murray began his work there, and when she was 
eight years old a lady came from England to teach this 
little one to read by Dr. Braille's system of embossed dots, 
representing the alphabet and musical notes. As soon as 
Mr. Hill Murray saw this system he recognised its 
excellence for any country possessing an alphabet. But 
how could he adapt this for use in a country with no 
alphabet ? 

As he pondered and prayed for guidance the thought 
was given to him, " Make the dots represent numenUs, 
then write out all the sounds in use at Peking, with a 
numeral under each, and when you read or write mark only 
the numeral, and let memory supply the sound." So he 
arranged the dots to represent 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and o, 
and by placing two or three symbols together he could 
represent any numeral. He then wrote out the 408 sounds 
of Pekingese Mandarin, duly numbered, and proceeded to 
emboss some chapters of the Gospels by marking only the 
numeral, which, when felt by the sensitive finger, at once 
suggested the corresponding sound. 

Just as he was longing for a blind pupil who would try 
to master this new art, a poor fellow was brought to the 
Mission hospital who had been badly kicked by a mule ; 
so Mr. Hill Murray urged him to beguile the weary hours 
by trying to learn to read. Naturally the blind man 
thought this was a suggestion of folly, but when Mr. Murray 
persuaded three of his poor beggar friends to come also 
and try to learn (carefully selecting men who were not 
lepers — an important consideration when bringing guests 
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into your house), the four formed a class, who encouraged 
one another to persevere ; and, to the unspeakable joy of 
their patient teacher, in less than three months all four 
could read and write as well as an average sighted person 
who had studied for six years. 

It was at that very moment that I was unexpectedly led 
to visit Peking and to be a guest at the Medical Mission, 
which was the home of the little blind Scotch girl. There 
I saw and heard these first-fruits of the new invention, 
which is undoubtedly destined to have so great an effect 
on the spread of the Gospel in China. Seven years, how- 
ever, elapsed ere I realised that the development of this 
wonderful work was being left entirely dependent on the 
exceeding self-denial of the inventor, who, by over-taxing 
his own small salary as a street bookseller, was actually 
lodging, feeding, and clothing a large class of blind men 
and boys, never allowing his care in training them to 
interfere with his legitimate hours of colportage work. In 
fact, he was simply recognised as an excellent colporteur, 
with an interesting fancy for blind people. 

I then recognised that it was not without purpose that 
I had been led to upset all my own plans of travel, cancel 
my ticket to California, and visit Peking just in time to 
become an eye-witness of the very earliest triumph of this 
man's years of patient toil. I therefore collected a con- 
siderable number of testimonies to the value of his ** Work 
for the Blind" from various missionaries who had fully 
tested it, and published these in numerous British, American, 
Australian, and other magazines, and thus secured the funds 
which enabled us to obtain suitable premises, and to start 
this admirable work on a more satisfactory footing, an 
effort which of course has to be continued year by year. 

Thus (without altogether giving up the work of street 
bookselling, which secured the personal friendliness of the 
people, and lessened the danger of their attributing his 
work to witchcraft) Mr. Hill Murray's special work came 
to be recognised as being for the blind. 

In addition to teaching them reading and writing, he 
very soon adapted the other half of Braille's symbols to 
represent musical notes on the Tonic Sol Fa system, which 
he teaches to all his pupils, and having purchased various 
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dilapidated old pianos and American organs, he contrived 
with wonderful ingenuity to supply them with new reeds, 
wires, felts, and leathers, and to produce instruments on 
which he teaches his pupils to play so satisfactorily that a 
considerable number find occupation as organists at various 
Mission stations. 

His blind boys formed a most pathetic feature of his 
class, as they consisted chiefly of poor lads whose parents 
had so cruelly neglected them in various illnesses that they 
had become blind, after which they had either been thrown 
out with other rubbish to die on a dung-heap, or else had 
been thrown into a foul pool, to drown or suffocate. When 
Mr. Murray had cleansed and fed any such poor little waifs 
as he succeeded in rescuing, he taught them to read to the 
sick men in the Mission hospital, and these were never 
weary of listening to the little chaps who could read with 
the tips of their fingers. 

One of these boys was instrumental in starting a school 
for blind women, which at first seemed almost hopeless, as 
Mr. Hill Murray was the only person competent to teach, 
and of course it would have been contrary to all Chinese 
jdeas of decency for him to teach any woman. But although 
no Chinese woman of any social standing is ever seen 
outside of the high wall which encloses every household, 
yet somehow news does sometimes reach them in their 
secluded homes. So one day a blind woman said to her 
relations : ** I hear that someone has invented a way by 
which blind people can be taught to read. Do let me be 
taught." They answered : ** No, of course not. No one 
can teach it except that foreign bookseller. You don't 
suppose that we would allow you to be taught by a man ? " 
" I be taught by a man!" she replied indignantly, "of 
course not ; but one of the small boys (whose parents had 
thrown him to die in a filthy pool of mud, because they 
could not be bothered taking care of him after small-pox 
made him blind, and who was saved by that foreigner) is 
not yet eight years old, so he is only a child, and he can 
come every day to the women's part of the house, and 
teach me whatever he has learnt." 

So that was arranged, and by the time that small boy 
could read, write, and play the concertina to accompany his 
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hymns, so could the woman. Then she came to Mrs. Hill 
Murray, and declared herself willing to impart her wonderful 
knowledge to other women ; thus was a school for blind 
women commenced. Its pupils have never yet been 
numerous, because Chinese women do shrink from leaving 
their own homes; but the Christians become so earnest 
and so courageous that they will do anything that may help 
them to win others. I know of two instances in which 
blind women have persuaded their relations to bring them 
a whole month's journey, day by day, from distant villages 
to Peking, in order to learn to read the Bible and be able 
to teach other women. 

We would consider a month's journey a great under- 
taking in a comfortable railway carriage, but these women 
had to travel singly on a horribly uncomfortable Chinese 
wheelbarrow, perched on one side of the large wheel, and 
balanced by their baggage tied on the other side. More- 
over, they could only travel in the bitterly cold winter, when 
all the swampy rice fields are frozen hard, and then one 
man pulls and the other pushes the wheelbarrow across this 
rough ice. This is because in the country there are no 
roads except very narrow ridges between the rice fields, 
where you can walk or lead a baggage pony, but the least 
slip of the foot lands you in the deep slush in which rice is 
grown. 

For some years Mr. Hill Murray's system of number- 
ing sounds was only used for blind people, but presently 
the poor Christians who could see asked him to help them 
also. At first he feared this was impossible, but as he 
earnestly prayed that God would show him some means ot 
helping them, the thought flashed to his mind, *'Just 
connect the dots by straight black lines." That was all ! — 
a very simple thought, but one which solved the whole 
difficulty. By so doing he produced a series of lines, angles, 
and squares, forming the simplest set of symbols ever de- 
vised for use in any country. And with thirty of these a 
poor ignorant man or woman can learn to read and write 
well in from six weeks to three months, whereas it 
generally takes a Chinaman six years to learn the 4,000 
Chinese characters which are essential in order to read the 
simplest Chinese book. 
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Now it is evident that if Mr. Hill Murray had in the 
first instance tried to help the illiterate, he would certainly 
have experimented with our alphabetic curved forms, so dear 
to us, but so obnoxious to the Chinese, and which, as I have 
already said, would have had to be adapted separately for 
every variety of the dialect. But because he had been 
guided to work first for the blind, he had of necessity used 
Braille's symbols, which, being filled in with lines, produce 
the simplest set of geometric figures, and these he had used 
to denote numbers, and both geometric forms and numerals 
are held in reverence by the Chinese. 

Thus he was guided not only to adopt the simplest 
possible square and angular forms, but these are also 
symbols which the people are naturally disposed to respect 
Moreover, they can easily be written on Chinese paper with 
the tiny brush and Indian ink which are the Chinese 
equivalents of pen and ink, and in the upright columns in 
which the worshipful ideograph is invariably produced. 

Another point in which his guiding stands out very 
clearly lies in the circumstances which led to his beginning 
his special work at Peking, and so, of course, adapting his 
system to the language as there spoken. In the vast tract 
of country covered by the 3 1 8,000,000 Chinese who speak 
Mandarin dialects these vary so gready that I am told that 
there are districts in which there are 600 recognised sounds 
and five tones, whereas at Peking there are only 408 sounds 
and four tones. Had he adapted his system to any other 
province, it would have applied only to that province. But 
after being led to adapt it to the language as spoken at 
Peking, he discovered that that is the recognised standard 
for all Mandarin-speaking China, and it is therefore only 
necessary to arrange some small marks which represent 
certain unavoidable differences. As soon as Mr. Murray 
saw the simple clear result produced by connecting the 
raised dots with straight black lines, he perceived that he 
had truly received a revelation which would be an un- 
speakable blessing to the illiterate, and would eventually 
prove a very important factor in the evangelisation of China 
by the Chinese. 

After considerable delay he got his new symbols cast in 
raised metal printing type, and took them to the blind men. 
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who were busily embossing books for their own use. On 
feeling the type they at once recognised their own symbols, 
and asked why lines had been used instead of dots. " Be- 
cause," said Mr. Murray, "you blind men are now going 
to print books for sighted persons, and you are to 
teach them to read ! " — truly a strange inversion of the 
usual order of things. The sensitive fingers of the blind 
were quickly trained to be accurate compositors, and when 
one of the Gospels was ready Mr. Murray anxiously looked 
out for suitable pupils on whom to test the new art. He 
purposely selected a class of the poorest, oldest, most 
ignorant of the sighted Christians, and invited them to 
come and be taught. When these men heard that they 
were to be taught by a blind man from a book prepared by 
a blind man, we can scarcely wonder that they concluded 
that Mr. Hill Murray had lost his reason ; and when he 
added that, in order to secure their having leisure and peace 
of mind, he would daily give them the very small coin 
{2^d.) which would supply them with necessary rice, 
they felt that this reckless expenditure was conclusive 
evidence on that point. Still, as he was evidently bent on 
squandering his money, they felt that they might as well 
profit by his aberration of mind, so they agreed to try to 
learn his system. 

To his unspeakable joy, at the end of six weeks (not 
six years !) they came to tell him that they could no longer 
honestly receive his rice money, for that, to their own 
amazement and delight, they found they could both read 
and write. And this they did in presence of many wit- 
nesses. These were the first sighted persons taught by the 
numeral system, which the people themselves have named 
the Kuai'tzu, or " easy character." 

1 have told how the first blind woman was taught by a 
little boy not eight years old One of her best pupils was 
blind Hannah, and she taught the first class of sighted 
women to read by this new system. They were poor farm 
workers, but, being Christians, they longed to be able to read 
the Bible for themselves. So with her own embossed copy 
of a Gospel in her own hands, and a copy of the same 
Gospel printed in black lines for sighted persons in the 
hands of each farm woman, she patiently taught them to 

T 
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read the numerals and the sound for which they stand. 
Thus they may read i, 24, 76, 408, ij, &c., and their excel- 
lent memory will at once enable them to say the corre- 
sponding sound in Chinese, which may perhaps be ^' And he 
went up un-to an ex-ceed-tng high moun-tainy 

At the end of three months these women returned to 
their own villages, taking with them the Gospels and hymn- 
books, which they could now read and teach other women 
to read, and three months later some of their pupils wrote 
back very accurate well- written letters to friends in Peking, 
to prove how easily and quickly they had learnt to read 
and write. 

Alas! when the cruel Boxers came in the year a.d. 
1900 blind Hannah was one of the first martyrs, and 
another was the excellent young sighted teacher who we 
might have hoped was entitled to special protection, having 
been the very successful teacher of Li Hung Changs blind 
grandson, to whom acquiring the arts of reading, writing, 
and playing the American organ had brought new life, and 
in whose education Li himself had taken the keenest 
personal interest. 

As a simple example of the advantage to a Chinaman 
of this new system, I would instance the case of Mei-Chung 
— once a poor opium-smoker, who came to Mr. Bridge, a 
missionary who was working at Wei-Chen, about a week's 
journey from Peking, to seek his aid in conquering the 
horrible opium crave. His cure was a slow process, and 
though at first antagonistic to Christian teaching, he ended 
by becoming a very earnest disciple. He then resolved 
that he would learn to read the Holy Scriptures for himself, 
and for six years he persevered in the weary task of striving 
to master the 4,000 perplexing ideographs essential to a 
Chinese scholar of the simplest type. It was most pathetic 
to see him month after month conning the same page and 
never able to read it. 

At last Mr. Bridge engaged him as cook for a class of 
blind men whom he was instructing on Mr. Hill Mur^g^y's 
system, and with eager interest Mei-Chung watched these | 

men reading with their fingers the pages of those Sciptures 
which he with his eyes had so vainly striven to study. 

Just at that time Mr. Hill Murray was preparing a 
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hymn-book and some of the Gospels in his visible type, 
and he sent copies to Mr. Bridge that he might report as to 
whether they were likely to be of use at Wei-Chen. 

Being very busy at the time, Mr. Bridge passed them 
on to one of his Chinese assistants, bidding him ascertain 
this. To his surprise two or three days later he saw these 
books in the hands of Mei-Chung in chapel, and when he 
gave out a hymn, or a chapter in the Gospels, Mei-Chung 
took up one book or the other and followed most atten- 
tively. Naturally Mr. Bridge assumed that he was only 
pretending to read, and after service he went to talk to him 
on the subject of shamming. To his amazement he found 
it was no shamming, but fact. Mei-Chung told him with 
what interest he had watched the blind men reading, and 
how they had explained the system which he understood at 
once. ''And now," he said, *' this same system is made 
visible for sighted persons, and there is no difficulty what- 
ever in learning that ! " And so it proved, for he could 
read and write anything put before him, and moreover 
showed that he now kept all his bazaar accounts by the 
same system, which to the Chinese mind was a truly 
practical proof. 

Such an instance as this, which is but one of many, 
ought to carry conviction to any unbiassed mind. Un- 
fortunately every great discovery for the good of mankind 
invariably meets with more or less virulent opposition, and 
Mr. Hill Murray has by no means escaped such, from 
theoretic objectors too thoroughly wedded to preconceived 
ideals to give anything like a fair trial (or indeed any trial 
at all) to the new system. 

Of such the Rev. James Webster, of Manchuria, 
wrote : — 

" Everyone who has used Murray's system extols it, and no 
one else can speak with any authority. I am satisfied that it will 
prove a boon to tens of thousands of illiterate Christians in the 
North of China. ... I went to Peking prejudiced against it. 
I left Peking with the fixed resolve to do my utmost to introduce 
it amongst our illiterate Christians in Manchuria." 

This he has done, with amazing success. 
Mrs. Webster writes of 

" This splendid system for teaching the illiterate." 

T 2 
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Dr. Ross, of Manchuria, writes : — 

" Of the superiority of Murray's system over any other I have 
no doubt. It deserves the support of every philanthropist and 
the prayers of every Christian." 

The Rev. Robert Turley, agent in Manchuria for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, writes : — 

" This very simple and practical system of straight and square 
marks recommends itself to even prejudiced Chinese, who will not 
tolerate the Romanised (Alphabetic). . • • All the old mission- 
aries in Peking of whom I requested an opinion concerning 
Mr. Murray's work were loud in their praise of it." 

Mrs. Rees, of Chi-Chou, writes : — 

"This is by far the easiest way of teaching the women of 
China to read." 

To which her husband adds : — 

"We are unanimous in voting your system an unqualified 
success." 

Dr. E. H. Edwards, of T'ai-Yuen-Fu, in Shansi 
Province, wrote of his own practical experience : — 

" Is it any wonder that those of us who have seen the practical 
working of Murray's system should thank God, and wish to see a 
centre for teaching both blind and sighted opened in all the 
Mandarin-speaking provinces ? The marvel to us is how any can 
be found to oppose the system. What have they to offer in its 
place at once so simple and complete ? In my opinion all who so 
oppose are doing a cruel injury to the blind in China, and are 
hindering the spread of Christianity in that land." ^ 

One of the commonest objections is that as yet there 
is no literature in this type, and that the converts who 
acquire it are limited to the study of the Scriptures, the 
hymn-book, and a few small religious books. The same 
objection might have been made to Caxton's printing-press 
in its early days, but the supply of literature is by no 
means limited now ! Strange to say, several women who 
had mastered this easy system actually succeeded, with its 

^ In this brief paper it is impossible further to multiply evidence, but if any 
care to know more about this beautiful work, and to weigh the testimony of 
other competent witnesses, I would ask them tojsend Postal Order for is. gd. to 
Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington, St. John's House, Clerkenwell, London, E.C., 
for my book on the subject, "The Inventor of the Numeral Type for China." 
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aid, in teaching their husbands to learn the difficult 
ideograph, and now one of the Gospels has been printed in 
alternate columns of numerals and ideograph, so that the 
student can acquire one in a few weeks or even days, and 
study the difficult character at his leisure. 

Manchuria, that sorely tried province, has proved a 
truly fruitful field for this and other earnest forward move- 
ments. Till about thirty years ago it was a purely heathen 
land. Then the first copy of the Bible was introduced, 
having been sold by Mr. Hill Murray to an old man of the 
name of Wang. He studied it most earnestly, and, 
carrying it into Manchuria, acted as a pioneer for the 
members of the Medical Mission, which soon afterwards 
was established at Moukden, and has proved a centre of 
light radiating in every direction, those who were healed 
going forth to teach others all that they had heard at the 
daily preaching of the simple Gospel story. Within twenty 
years upwards of twenty-five thousand staunch Manchurians 
confessed their faith in Christ crucified, one by one sub- 
mitting to a prolonged period of probation ere being 
admitted to baptism, to make quite sure that they are 
thoroughly in earnest, and that they quite realise that there 
is no temporal gain whatsoever in becoming Christians — 
very much the reverse. 

Among the most remarkable of the converts was one 
who was known as Chang, the blind Apostle of 'Manchuria 
— ^alas! we now have to add Apostle and Martyr. The 
simple story of this man's conversion is in itself an all- 
sufficient answer to those who are disposed to cavil at the 
slow return of missionary efforts. He was intellectually a 
seeker after truth wherever he could find it, and was well 
versed in the teachings of Confucius, Buddha, Taou, and 
Mencius. But these cold systems failed to touch his heart 
or control his life, and he was known as an inveterate 
gambler. In 1886, when he was about thirty-seven years 
of age, he became blind, and resolved to visit the hospital 
where he heard that foreign doctors had wrought such 
wonderful cures. He had to grope his way in dreary dark- 
ness through the difficult mountain forests for upwards of a 
hundred miles, and was waylaid by robbers, who took all 
his money and good clothes, leaving him with only a few 
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rags to wend his way to Moukden. Dr.' Christie, who was 
then in charge of the Mission, told me how one momii^ 
his native assistant came to say that a poor blind beggar, 
apparently in the last stages of dysentery, was lying at the 
gate : might he bring him in ? The doctor had to reply that 
every bed was full, but the truly practical Christian assistant 
said he would gladly give up his own bed if he might bring 
in the apparently dying man. This was accordingly done. 
In a wonderfully short time the dysentery was conquered, 
and then all care was concentrated on his sight — alas ! without 
success. But from the moment Chang heard the simple 
Gospel teaching, which is daily given at Medical Missions, 
his whole soul responded. He said : ** I have been all my 
life studying the religious systems of China, and there is 
not a grain of comfort in one of them, but to hear of a 
Friend Who cares for me is something very different, and 
I will be His servant for ever." And so he has proved. 
He craved for immediate baptism, but, according to the 
invariable rule, was told he must wait for a term of probation. 
Truly touching was the blind man's reply : '* None of my 
people in Manchuria have ever heard the Name of the Lord 
J esus, or H is offer of the gift of eternal Life, and do you 
think I can keep that to myself now that I know it ? I 
must return to my own people and tell them." 

So his friend, the Rev. James Webster, promised that 
ere long he would find his way to that distant village. But 
owing to the multiplicity of work, and the fewness of 
workers, six months elapsed ere he could filfil his promise, 
and when at last he did so he found, to his astonishment, a 
number of really earnest enquirers, of whom nine were so 
unmistakably genuine believers that they and their blind 
teacher received baptism together. 

Mr. Webster expressed sympathy with Chang on the 
persecution to which he had already been subjected, but 
Chang replied that he had been greatly comforted by a 
beautiful dream, when he saw his Saviour approach, robed 
in dazzling light ; He put a book in his hand, and smiled 
on him, then vanished ; but the great joy had remained 
with him. His friend had the presence of mind to reply 
that it was no mere dream, but a revelation — for that The 
Book was now put into the hands of the blind — but as 
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there was no one who could instruct him except Mr. Hill 
Murray, he must go the long, long journey by river, sea, 
and land, facing all perils of robbers, which he had already 
proved to be so real, to the school at Peking. With 
scarcely a hope that this could really be true, the blind man 
started, and, needless to say, was gladly welcomed by Mr. 
Hill Murray. Within three months he could read, write, 
and play the concertina to accompany the hymns which he 
loved to sing. Fain would his new friends have detained 
him at Peking to receive a thorough course of theological 
training, but nothing could hinder his return to his own 
people. He carried with him copies of all the books of 
the Bible and hymn-book embossed for the blind, which he 
read till his knowledge of the Scriptures was marvellous 
From the hour of his return till the day of his martyrdom 
he never ceased feeling his way along the difficult mountain 
paths to visit the remote villages hidden in deep valleys 
and everywhere telling his story with such intensity of 
conviction that upwards of a thousand of the men who 
one by one came to the missionaries to ask for baptism 
told them that their conversion was due to Chang's teaching 
and example. 

Such a man was of course a very prominent character, 
and when in 1900 the cruel Boxers came he was one of 
their first victims. With him they seized a young sighted 
Christian, less firmly rooted than old Chang, and when the 
two were dragged to a Buddhist temple and ordered to 
burn incense before the idols, the sighted man was so 
overcome by all the bloodshed and horrors he had 
witnessed that he burnt the little stick of incense. This 
was equivalent to denying his faith, and he was accordingly 
set free. But Chang said he could never do homage to 
any but the One Great God, so they forced him on to his 
knees, and said he must worship Buddha. He said, '' I 
am on my knees, but I am not worshipping that idol. I 
am worshipping my Lord Jesus Christ." So one of them 
took a sword and cut off his head, decapitation being a 
death greatly dreaded, because it proves to the world of 
spirits that the dead was a malefactor. And then they cut 
up his body, which emphasises the same idea. But it made 
small difference to the glad servant who had passed to 
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receive his Master's "Well done" and the Crown of 
Life promised to all who prove faithful unto death. 

Of the fearful persecution and destruction of Missions 
throughout Manchuria I cannot now speak. In one vast 
district only one Mission station was spared, and that was 
guarded by two of Mr. Hill Murray's blind men, who 
obtained such influence over the Boxers that, although 
they camped there, they did no harm, and these two blind 
men assembled the people for worship every Sunday all 
through the months of awful danger. 

At the same time the* Boxers were doing their work of 
destruction at Peking, where only a few months previously 
Mr. Hill Murray and his blind scholars and printers had 
moved into excellent new premises, i.e. good old Chinese 
houses, for which many kind friends had subscribed the 
requisite funds. So that after battling for twenty years 
with all manner of makeshifts, he for the first time could 
rejoice in really capital quarters for the blind men, and 
(quite separate of course) an equally good home and school 
for blind women ; also a good printing- office with several 
excellent printing-presses, where the busy blind printers 
prepared their books for sighted readers. 

Alas ! their enjoyment of this good home was short-lived. 
Happily Mr. Murray's own family were all absent. His 
four oldest children were at Bishop's Scott's school for 
missionaries' children at Tientsin, and shared with the 
Bishop and Mrs. Scott all the terrors of bombardment in 
that city. But by the doctor's orders Mr. Murray had just 
escorted his wife and younger children to the missionary 
sanatorium on the sea-coast, and there received the first 
news of trouble. So, leaving his family in apparent safety 
(happily they were removed by an English ship just before 
the Boxers came and burnt those houses), he himself returned 
to his blind people at Peking. The mandarins, however, 
assured him that his presence would only endanger the 
blind, and compelled him to retire to the British Legation 
with other foreigners, promising to place Chinese soldiers 
to guard the schools. So for nine awful weeks the 
foreigners were besieged in the Legations, and for fully 
three months neither he nor his wife nor their children 
could obtain any sure tidings of one another. 
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As for the blind, at the first approach of the Boxers 
the Chinese soldiers fled, and the murderers entered un- 
opposed and barbarously martyred all the» blind women and 
children, and as many as they could catch of the blind men 
and boys. Happily the latter were better able to make 
their way unobserved through crowds, and some managed 
to escape. We know of two who actually travelled safely 
three hundred miles across their enemies' country without 
being detected, and safely reached their own villages. 
When the work of massacre was ended, and everything 
portable had been removed, the Boxers set fire to the 
well-seasoned woodwork of the old Chinese houses, which 
thus became the funeral pyre of the martyrs. 

After such a prolonged time of anxiety and sorrow, all 
foreigners who could possibly leave Peking did so, in search 
of much- needed rest and change of scene. But Mr. Hill 
Murray said he could not leave till he had thoroughly ex- 
plored the city in search of any blind survivors who might 
be in hiding. Month by month his patient quest was 
rewarded by finding one and another, including one or two 
printers. He also succeeded in securing a new grant of 
old Chinese houses, which could be adapted to mission 
purposes — and be a home in which he could at once gather 
the survivors. Everything belonging to himself and his 
Mission was totally destroyed, the only salvage being a 
case of numeral type which had just been sent from Scot- 
land, and had happily been detained at Shanghai. There 
also he heard of a small printing-press for sale, which he 
at once secured, and set his blind printers to work, and so 
the first book printed in Peking after the reign of terror 
was the Gospel of St. John in numeral type for sighted 
persons, printed by blind survivors of the massacres. A 
thousand copies were printed, and distributed to converts 
whose precious books had all been burnt These were 
received by them with exceeding joy. Several were found 
to have written out whole Gospels by heart, as also many 
of the hymns ; so they had quickly turned their writing 
to good account. 

A summer of excessive heat and unprecedented rain 
gave fullest advantage to the horrible putrefactions accumu«> 
kted in every comer of the City of Death, and Mr. Hill 
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Murray told me that for four months he had never once 
known the luxury of dry clothes. His health quite broke 
down under the prolonged over-strain, and terrible agony 
in his eyes at length compelled him to return to England 
for medical advice. Alas ! it was found that he was suffer- 
ing from aggravated glaucoma, and ere he reached London 
he had become totally blind of one eye, and partially blind 
of the other. His excellent and capable wife had also 
quite broken down in health from all she had gone through, 
and the medical authorities at Peking despatched her and 
her seven children to join her husband in Britain, little 
thinking that they would ever return. But indomitable 
pluck triumphed, and, after a year in Scotland, all have 
returned to carry on their loved work in the land of their 
adoption. When it was suggested that they might wish 
to leave their children in this country, they refused, saying : 
" They were all given to us in China, and we must take 
them all back, and train them in China for China." And 
the father added, '' If I must face the probability of becom- 
ing totally blind, is it not a blessing that I have seven pairs 
of bright young eyes to see for me ? " So the whole family 
have returned to Peking, where they are surrounded by 
many dangers, but work on steadfastly, with a firm faith 
that they will be enabled to fulfil the mission entrusted 
to them. 

Constance F. Gordon Cumming. 

Crieff, N.B. 
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THE ALffiNS QUESTION. 

I DO not wish to mislead my readers. My subject does 
not deal with the problem of the exclusion of the few 
undesirables, but with the relationship between the races of 
the world. There is really no more important problem 
than this to be solved by Christendom as representing the 
best civilisation of the day. It underlies all missionary 
questions, and it affects the stability of the British Empire. 
What is to be our attitude towards vast masses of the 
human family ? Are we confined within watertight com- 
partments according to colour, with iron doors jealously 
locked ? Are we each of us self-contained, with perfected 
qualities and without need of one another's graces ? Is it 
the case that the Anglo-Saxon race is so supremely 
excellent that it must dread even contact with a dark 
skin in any sense within its own land ? Are we to 
monopolise God as His favourites, reproducing the worst 
errors of Judaism in bygone days ? 

On the other hand, has not each great race its own 
special destiny to work out on broad lines ? Are there not 
some admixtures of blood and some contacts which do not 
make for good at special periods of our history ? Is it not 
possible so to arrange the estates of the human family upon 
earth that they can best cultivate them separately and yet 
in perfect amity, connected all the while by the deepest 
spiritual relationships— one family under one God and in 
one Church ? 

I hope I have made my own position plain. It is a 
tangled question and it has many sides, and it is not solved 
by a superficial ignoring of difficulties any more than by the 
refusal to entertain the idea of a real relationship between 
all members of the human family. 
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So perplexing is it that the Christian statesman and the 
Christian Church must join hands and attempt to under- 
stand each other's point of view if we are to escape some 
tragedies a century hence. 

At the present moment I am inclined to emphasise the 
fact that race antipathies are very real dangers ; we cannot 
forget them. In some parts of the world the Anglo-Saxon 
race seems to be panic-striken, and to have adopted 
methods which might almost be termed Chinese, and 
it cannot put forward the excuse of ignorance. Meanwhile, 
the most superficial observer can detect the signs of the 
advent of a great Mongolian confederacy as a world power 
among the civilised races of the earth. 

Is it not a subject for congratulation ? Ought there not 
to be rejoicing among the elder brothers at the coming of 
age of any race if it has really imbibed the principles which 
we include under enlightened civilisation ? 

The first few steps that we have to take seem to me 
obvious. We must begin by abating our haughtiness, and 
realise that God has no favourites, although He has chosen 
some to be elder brothers in the family. But it happens 
in all families in due time that the years that divide us in 
age cease to be the measure of the difference of attainment 
that they once were. We cease to be twice as old, and we 
ought to be glad to cease to be twice as wise. So the day 
comes when the son who is older in the sense of progress 
is no longer contemptuous of the younger. He cannot 
order the younger man about, who now evinces qualities 
he does not possess. Possibly such races pass him in the 
race of life ; at all events they deserve respect Is he 
to observe this with chagrin or with the generous con- 
viction that the sum of the family qualities is increased ? 
I hope that as it should be in the family so it will be 
among the races of the world. If we are the first fruits of 
modem and Christian civilisation in our degree, it should 
be delightful to us to watch the progressive enrichment of 
human life by the upward trend of races once in pupillage 
now come to years of discretion. There surely is no 
Monroe doctrine in the civilised world which refuses any 
heritage at all to the growing children. 

These reflections are, of course, the mere rudiments of 
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the teaching of the Church of God, within the borders of 
which there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, but all are one in the Body of Christ ; that is, their 
place is secured whatever their age or condition. 

I think it is not unfair to say that this is a vision 
too wide for the Socialist as a general rule, unless he is a 
Christian Socialist. 

Civilisation without Christianity seems to be bewildered 
when it is brought face to face with race problems, and 
is inclined to meet them with exclusive legislation, without 
tenderness or adequate recognition of the family tie 
throughout humanity. 

Taken in the widest sense the term "aliens" seems 
to betoken an aloofness which comes into conflict with 
the Christian ideal, where there are "no more strangers 
and foreigners," but only *' fellow citizens." I do not 
assert that there is nothing to be said to balance such a 
criticism, but the contrast is worth emphatsising, and in 
any case it will abate our pride of race if I proceed to point 
out to my own race some of our own limitations, and to 
suggest gently to ourselves that the "aliens" may be 
waiting outside our doors with the very medicines we 
need for our racial infirmities. 

One of the greatest of these is lack of spiritual vision. 
Possibly it is the infirmity of most races in temperate and 
cold climates. Is it because we wear too many clothes or 
that our skins are too thick? The Anglo-Saxon, if you 
take him in the mass, will always find it hard to see God. 
John Bunyan little knew how truly he described the special 
difficulty of his own race when he made Evangelist (whom 
I would fain believe was an Oriental) ask Christian, " Do 
you see yonder gate ? " The man said " No." Then said 
the other, " Do you see yonder shining light ?" He said, 
" I iAtn^ I do." I may be pardoned for italicising the 
word, as for suggesting that the man who brought -the 
Gospel had a darker skin than ours, since to him were 
given the oracles of God. The vision of God lies most of 
all with races who have given the world all the sacred books 
of all religions, and who have thought it waste of time to 
prove so patent a fact as the existence of God. We pride 
ourselves upon our practical natures devoted to the visible 
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work that lies before us ; but so is the mole practical also, 
and one of the busiest, and doubtless one of the most useful ; 
still we are glad it is not the only animal in the world. 
If there is any truth in what I have indicated, it is 
almost with a sense of relief that we see how natural it is 
that agnosticism should be our bane. Surely God 
Almighty knows that it is our special temptation, and He 
will be patient with us ; we shall see it crop up in all ages, 
not a sign of our superiority, but of our weakness. And at 
our doors are races which possess the quality we most lack. 
It is a fact, it seems to me, that the nearer we get to the 
Equator the more easy it becomes to see God. Even 
the Eastern Aryan, who, I suppose, once could not see 
Him easily, has learnt in India, under the burning sun of 
the tropics, to live in the invisible and the infinite^ rather 
than in the visible and the finite; whilst his Western 
brother has receded in the opposite direction and has 
become more short sighted. 

The term ** alien " hardly gives complete satisfaction in 
the face of such facts. It may well dawn upon the slowest 
witted Anglo-Saxon that as he watches the burning 
Christians of his own race making the highway of God 
through every land, it is not simply to give but to exchange 
possessions with other races, by free trade to link together 
those who can mutually benefit each other. There must be 
a good many travellers who find genuine pleasure in the sight 
of the Arab at worship, to him the simplest act in the day 
and in any place ; and again when they realise that whole 
races find it a natural act to be ever pondering over spiritual 
problems of the Unseen. Possibly it- may occur to them 
that the day may come when, with a humility we have not 
gained yet, we may welcome the Mission of a Christian 
India to England to help us to the vision of God. I should 
not like, however, to leave the problem where it is at pre- 
sent. It would not be fair to ourselves not to point out, 
that as we seem to be impelled towards the Equator to find 
races who live in the spiritual sphere (whether they are 
barbarous or civilised), so there is something these races 
lack which we can supply. Where the vision of God, or of 
the reality of the spiritual, is easy of attainment, there we 
find also the greatest divorce between religion and conduct 
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There is a greater gap between faith and morals in Oriental 
lands than in temperate climes, baffling mystery as it is. 
But at least it indicates the need of reciprocity, and also it 
may become clearer to us in future days where the eye of 
the Body of Christ is to be located, and what races may be 
termed the hand or the foot, and that these several organs 
lack each other. Martin Luther, too, were he with us to-day, 
would be the first to smile at the absurdity of his remark 
that the Epistle of St James was '' an Epistle of straw," 
for he would see how completely the Bible is meant for the 
needs of all races ; and if the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
a special message for those who find it hard to have faith, 
so the Epistle of St. James is like the blast of a trumpet 
to those who find their difficulty in the essential connection 
between faith and works in vital religion. 

I hope I have not unduly depreciated in what I have 
said the qualities of our own race, or have been unfair to 
it If I have it would be in line with one of the most 
provoking characteristics of our race, for we delight in 
self-criticism till we have mystified and misled other races. 
Some say indeed that such criticism is really the result 
of a deep-seated and ineradicable pride of race. Even in 
the face of this I am constrained to say that faith 
when won by the Anglo-Saxon is of fine quality, and it 
may be that this accounts for the call to us to evangelise 
the world. It is the strong sight of one who has had to 
train it to see through the mists and fogs of his native 
atmosphere, and it will endure. We are not the whole 
Body of Christ, but we have an indispensable part to play 
in it side by side with others. 

The alien question, however, has not to do merely with 
civilised races ; it affects quite as much those that are 
uncivilised. Of these immense numbers are within the 
Empire, nor do I think there is any subject which we as a 
race are more ui^ently called to consider in the most 
serious vein. No one can doubt that to the average 
Anglo-Saxon the uncivilised coloured man is too often a 
subject of amusement or of contempt, if he does not create 
downright dislike. Of course, I do not forget the hundreds 
of noble Englishmen who are devoting their best powers 
in the best spirit to the welfare of such races. But the 
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average Englishman is unsympathetic, and these races are 
to him, in a very full sense, aliens. 

I will not press here the clangers of such an attitude, 
although South Africa holds up a warning finger, and the 
United States mourn over their past errors. I should like 
to enlist in this cause the best side of our character by 
suggesting that our attitude towards imcivilised and in- 
creasing races is the same as our attitude to the occupants 
of our nurseries. Fatherhood and motherhood open to us 
a new world. The charge of very immature beings, with 
the b^innings of the animal in them before the spiritual 
appears, elicits on our part a corresponding tenderness, for 
we know the mighty issues that are at stake. Contempt, 
amusement, antipathy, these are not the words we use in 
connection with children's failings. I assert that it is 
possible to view what we may call child races in the same 
light : nay, if we are to keep our Empire intact we must 
do so. Far more, if we are to build the Church of God 
on earth this attitude must be one of the foundations of 
the structure. 

It requires elevation of mind, and therefore we need 
the gendeman in Empire building as well as in the exten- 
sion of the Church throughout the world. He who aspires 
to such work must change "aliens " into "children." You 
may press the analogy far. Let any parent look back upon 
his experiences in the nursery, and recall the crying, the 
fretfulness, impatience, instability, changefulness, and dis- 
obedience which must be tenderly corrected, not often by 
force, but by indirect pressure. Then let him recall the 
days of the immature man, not the loveliest period of life, 
when the boy apes the accidents, not the essentials, of 
manhood. Every word applies to the government of child 
races ; so completely does it apply that we are ashamed of 
the inexcusable blunders we have committed, chiefly by 
impatience or lack of thought, whether in civil govern- 
ment or in Church founding. 

I return again, then, to what is at the root of our most 
serious problems, namely, the attitude of our minds towards 
other races. It must be that of the parent to the child, of 
the wise elder brother towards the younger ; there must be 
heart in our actions, and of course this almost necessarily 
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means that there must be Christianity in our civilisation if 
the fabric is to last The necessity becomes self-evident 
when the natural step is taken and the child race comes to 
manhood. It ought to be a welcome fact, but is it ? What 
do we say in regard to Japan to-day ? I seem to hear 
whispers at least which sound like the words of Eliab to 
David : " Why art thou come down ? I know thy pride 
and the naughtiness of thy heart." In order to guard 
myself I must protest against adapting all the circum- 
stances of that story to the present occasion ; but the young 
David among the civilised races will have to be reckoned 
withy and I think Jonathan was wiser than Eliab. I hope 
that the European nations will learn that they are greatest 
and safest when they are trying to raise other races in no 
grudging spirit ; and most of all when from the deepest 
Christian motives they convert isolated masses of humanity 
into members of the Christian family that is to be. No 
sensible person, of course, dreams of an absurd equality 
of power and position between different races. The 
simplest lessons of the nursery save us at once from such 
folly ; for we do not give the Parliamentary vote to the boy 
of ten because he happens to be a human being, nor do 
we take him to Lord Mayor s banquets at the age of three, 
nor let him drive the carriage at five. Nor do we en- 
courage intermarriage between races poles asunder in 
numberless ways, any more than we approve of the 
marriage of the young squire with the housemaid. In the 
great human family the nursery does exist, and it affords 
us from many sides the tenderest and deepest lessons of 
statesmanship, as well as the best safeguards from foolish 
errors. 

But the elder brothers have not only duties in the 
family nursery, but also in the infirmary. I confess it 
saddens me when I contemplate the effect of what is at 
bottom ; I believe lack of imagination in our race in dealing 
with dying races. It cannot be simple inhumanity, because 
we are proud of the hospitals of our own land, and cultivate 
pity almost to excess in regard to the woes of animals of all 
kinds. But the tenderness we lavish on sick dogs is not 
extended to nations sick unto death. This is not the place 
to deal with the reasons why some races do seem to perish 

u 
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at the touch of a civilisation which is infinitely ahead of 
their own, whilst others do not suflfer in the least. The fact 
remains that in some r^ions of the earth there are masses 
of men and women by no means low in the scale of life, 
very attractive, capable of an advanced spirituality, and who 
have won the hearts of some of the ablest Englishmen of 
their age, who yet shrink and die at the touch of the white 
man and his civilisation. The effect upon them is like the 
rough touch of the finger upon a ripe peach, or a blast of 
moisture-laden wind upon a delicate chest. There is a 
Fijian Blue Book upon the question full of interest, but 
without decisive conclusions. All I ask is that the thought- 
ful would realise that in this great world there is infirmary 
work to do among races, and to plead that it may be done. 
The decay of some may be arrested, and five centuries 
hence such races may be raised high in -the scale of 
civilisation. Others may have passed to their rest long 
ere that. But this very fact should surely call forth our 
tenderest solicitude. We appeal to parents to translate their 
actions towards a doomed child into a larger sphere, and to 
press upon Governments and Churches to show equal 
tenderness. I do not press the thought that in the dim 
eternities these doomed races may grow into something 
more complete, just as the child who dies at six years of age 
may grow beyond the grave. Some would dismiss such 
thoughts as fanciful and based upon no real knowledge. 

But I can insist that no one who holds mercy towards the 
dying as a high virtue can refuse to look with intense interest 
upon dying races, especially as we are to a great extent 
the cause of their death, and because if they could be made 
to live they would have their place in the nursery. 

The Church of God has certainly not neglected such 
races. All through the South Seas there are great names 
of men whom we may call doctors in the infirmary. Let 
the Selwyns and Patteson and Chalmers stand as repre- 
sentatives of a great many more. And it is a delightful 
fact that we of the Church of England have given of our 
very best to these races, just as we should consider that the 
time of our greatest surgeons and physicians could hardly be 
better spent than in the wards of our consumption hospitals 
and homes for the incurable. In both cases the work 
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so done, in the physical and in the spiritual sphere, is 
reverenced by all whose opinion is worth having. In 
neither case is it time thrown away ; nowhere else could 
such men have done better deeds. I do not think I need 
make any apology for having laboured this point, for it 
is the dying races that have received least sympathy at the 
hands of too many. The civilised non-Christian races have 
extorted respect by their strength. The virile, but as yet 
barbarous, races have excited our fear, because we know 
that we shall have to reckon with them in the future. But 
it is pathetic to note that in both cases it is " peril " of 
which we think. The ** yellow " or the " black peril " 
defines our position towards them. The dying peoples 
create no fear, and we speak carelessly of the survival of 
the fittest, and look with indifference upon their extinction. 
It is not a noble attitude to assume upon the part of 
the elder brothers of the human race who have been 
selected to bring up and start in the world the younger and 
less advanced members of the family. This paper is a 
respectful protest against this attitude. I can do no more 
than try and set men thinking. I have no practical proposals 
to make, because they would not be in place here. They 
are the work of our statesmen and leaders in all lands. But 
the greatest reform of all would come by slowly altering 
the attitude of our race towards all other races. At present 
it is too often a hard and a frightened attitude. We seem 
to believe that we are surrounded with icebergs in our life 
voyage, and that we have to pound away at them with 
axes or blow them up with dynamite. But as some one has 
said, •* When all is done that way you only get pounded 
ice. Turn in the Gulf Stream, and silently the icebergs 
melt away and cease to be a menace." Let us drop the 
word "aliens," not by enactment but by common consent, 
and choose some more friendly term. More than half the 
battle is then won. Change a hard attitude into a sym- 
pathetic one and the whole situation changes, just as it has 
changed politically towards France. Three years ago we 
were almost at daggers drawn, now we are warm friends. 
It was the changed attitude that effected it. The clenched 
fists dropped and the hands met in amity. Even then the 
points of difference had to be composed, and they required 
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the loftiest statesmanship of noble gentlemen. The task 
of softening race animosities and antipathies is a still more 
gigantic task when colour comes in. 

Probably indeed nothing can cope with this but the 
Church of Christ, because no other Body has so wide a view, 
and no other Body has an undying life for working out the 
problem. But we can do a great deal by steady pressure. 
If those who preach missionary sermons would more often 
speak intelligently, and without cant or unreality, upon 
these deep questions, if they would often ask those they 
address to consider them when they go abroad, much good 
can be done. Appeal to the generous feelings of a young 
Englishman, and ask him to be respectful to natives of 
tropical countries, because it is the best gift he can give to 
his Empire and to his Lord, and he will be touched 
Make him realise that a gentleman is always gentle to the 
weak, to children, and to the dying, and he will rise to it. 
Ask him to note the beautiful or strong qualities in other 
races which he knows that his own does not largely possess, 
and it will give him a new interest in life. The times, 
indeed, are ripe for a great advance towards respect for 
races very different from our own. The Church of God 
has had a splendid lesson of devotion brought home to it 
by the Japanese. Absolute devotion to duty without any 
bargainings whatever is of course one of the first principles 
of the Faith of Christ. To follow Christ without knowing or 
caring overmuch where He leads us, is the lesson taught 
from every pulpit in the land if it is doing its duty. But 
it makes us rejoice to get the lesson back from a race not 
yet predominantly Christian. 

The devotion of a whole nation to a cause without a 
thought of shrinking back, the focussing of such patriotism 
round an Emperor — it is a great lesson for the spiritual 
sphere. It is not the fanatical rush of a Mohammedan 
Dervish maddened with passion. It is the calm going to 
duty with quiet step and with the house set in order which 
Japanese conduct has taught us in these days, and it is 
Christian conduct in a deep sense, whether they know it 
or not. Once more, if this is true we surely ought not 
to talk of ''aliens" so much as we have done. It is 
not peril we dream of, but a joyful recognition of a 
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new nation born into our civilisation, and soon to 
share, we believe, in our Christian civilisation, and 
to strengthen it by a new force just when too much of our 
modem life is dying of over-civilisation and a weakening 
hold upon the Faith. But I am no pessimist. These are 
the days of faith. The good old days are the present days, 
for they are the oldest. Let us remember that one of the 
loftiest duties of Christendom is to have had committed to 
it the education of vast masses of the human race, some in 
the nursery still, some in the infirmary, some with a grand 
history of their own civilisation. The future is too dark 
for prophecy. The problems are certainly too difficult to 
be able to solve to-day. I believe that a century hence 
that race will be most blessed which has given to all other 
races of its best with both hands, not in fear, but with a 
generous recognition of all that is good in others, assuming 
the attitude of the true gentleman in placing ourselves in 
the place of others, and in all our intercourse trying to see 
with their eyes and to sympathise with their hopes. That 
race will be noblest that will gladly find a place for the 
peoples of the earth alongside of itself with a due regard to 
their liberties. If the British race is to be the parent of 
empires it will be because it has entered most fully into the 
life of the Church of God with its welcome for every race 
according to its capacities and its powers. The Church of 
God may be pardoned if on so momentous a question as 
this it speaks with a still, small voice which can be heard 
amongst the din of political controversies, because we 
believe it to be the voice of God. 

H. H. Montgomery, Bishop. 
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THE PEOPLES OF INDIA AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The Folio of five hundred and eighty-two pages, with 
maps, which reviews the results of the Census of 1901, yet 
to be detailed in twenty-five other volumes, forms the most 
valuable work ever produced on the condition and character 
of each of the peoples under our Christian rule in Southern 
Asia. The general tables, covering five hundred and ninety- 
two pages more, are in a second Folio — Part II. Yet a 
third Folio of " Ethnographic Appendices," publishes the 
data upon which the Caste chapter of the Report is based, 
extending, with many maps, to two hundred and fifty-one 
pages. Mr. H. H. Risley, CLE., and Mr, E. A 
Gait, F.S.S., both of the India Civil Service, the chief 
writers, are the highest scientific authorities on the 
anthropology, economics and statistics of our Indian 
Empire. Dr. Grierson, CLE., contributes an absolutely 
new chapter on the Languages, as the fruit thus far 
of the Linguistic Survey of India. Older scholars and 
naturalists, like Dr. Blanford, F.R.S., are pressed into 
the service. In one nameless case a Christian Mis- 
sionary has been consulted to account for the increase 
of Native Christians, which seems to have surprised the 
officials, although it was quite expected by experts. The 
subsequent twenty-five volumes, written with the tables by 
each Superintendent, will review and report the Census 
results in as many Provinces, Cities and States. The 
whole constitutes a triumph of administration and scientific 
generalisation such as no other European Power can show 
even for itself, and much less for any of its Dependencies. 
The peoples of purely British India have been enume- 
rated five times, but this is the third regular synchronous 
Census on the modern system. Taken on the night of the 
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I St March, 1901, the figures of this enumeration can thus 
safely be compared with those of 26th February, 1901, and 
I7ch February, 1881. The ist March was chosen because 
of the nearly full moon and of the absence of religious 
festivals, fairs and marriage ceremonies then. The work, 
previously prepared and rehearsed, was done by an army 
of 1,325,000 enumerators, who next morning sent in the 
entries of their blocks to 122,000 supervisors, and these 
sent on the combined totals to 9,800 charge superintendents, 
who reported the results to the district officers. The popu- 
lation of each district or county was at once telegraphed to 
the twenty-three Province and State Superintendents, and 
to the Census Commissioner for India. So perfect and 
accurate was the organisation that the total results were 
published a fortnight after, with only '03 per cent, of mis- 
takes. The population proved to be 294,360,356 on an 
area of 1,766,797 square miles, of whom 265,134,032 are 
rural and 29,226,324 urban, the minimum of a town being 
5,000 inhabitants. 

The Christian Missionary value of these three Folios, 
however, exceeds even their scientific importance. No 
Missionar)' and no student of Missions can afford to neglect 
them. The chapters and tables on religion, marriage, 
education and caste are unique in their authoritative and 
suggestive character, and must in many forms be repro- 
duced or condensed before the next enumeration of 191 1. 
For their value does not lie so much in (i) the surprising 
extension of Christianity which they reveal, as (2) in the 
analysis supplied, by skilful and impartial authorities of each 
of the nine religions whose multitudinous followers have 
yet to be evangelised. India Missionaries more or less 
know the history and the nature of one or more of the non- 
Christian forces arrayed against the Lord Jesus Christ. 
These are Animism, Animism passing into Hinduism, 
Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Muham- 
madanism, and Judaism. But the Christian people of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, whom God has put in trust 
with the two hundred and ninety millions born into these 
nine religions, and ever increasing in number, have yet to 
learn their nature and their power, and so to pray and^work 
for the highest good of their votaries. 
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We shall take illustrations of the value of the Census 
expositions of these religions from the two extremes of 
Animism and Hinduism ; the account of Islam is equally 
suggestive. 

Animism, a word first transferred to ethnology from 
metaphysics by Mr. £. B. Tyler, in his great work on 
'' Primitive Culture," is that exceedingly crude form of 
religion in which magic is the predominant element It 
darkens the lives of more than eight millions (8,584,148) of 
simple Aborigines. The governing factor is to be sought 
not, as Dr. Tyler held, in belief or any compact theory as 
to dreams, spirits or souls, but in the ritual and usage which 
enter into the daily life of semi-civilised men. Animism is, 
strictly considered, not religion but magic. 

*^ It conceives of man as passing through life surrounded by a 
ghostly company of powers, elements, tendencies, mostly imper- 
sonal in their character, shapeless phantasms of which no image 
can be made and no definite idea can be formed. Some of these 
have departments or spheres of influence of their own : one pre- 
sides over cholera, another over small-pox, another over cattle dis- 
ease ; some dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, others again are 
associated with rivers, whirlpools, waterfalls, or with strange pools 
hidden in the depths of the hills. All of them require to be dili- 
gently propitiated by reason of the ills which proceed from them, 
and usually the land of the village provides the ways and means 
for this propitiation. In the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur 
there is a tenure called Bhut-Kheta^ which may be interpreted 
Devil's Acre, under which certain plots of land are set apart for the 
primitive priest, whose duty it is to see that oflferings are made in 
due season and that the villagers are protected from the malign 
influences of the shadowy powers who haunt the dark places of 
their immediate environment. The essence of all these practices is 
magic. If certain things are done decently and in order, the 
powers of evil are rendered innocuous in a mechanical but infallible 
fashion. But the rites must be correctly performed, the magic 
formulae must be accurately pronounced, or else the desired effect 
will not be produced.'' 

Hinduism, into the popular form of which Animism 
passes, is epigrammatically defined as magic tempered by 
metaphysics, or Animism more or less transformed by 
philosophy. Sir Alfred Lyall speaks of it as ''a tangled 
jungle of disorderly superstitions." At the Animistic end 
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is an essentially materialistic theory of things, which seeks 
by magic to ward ofT physical disasters, looking only to the 
world of sense and seeking to make that as tolerable as the 
conditions will permit Pantheism, or a system of trans- 
cendental metaphysics, is at the other end. The discussion 
of the two modern developments of Hinduism, called forth 
by or in opposition to Christian evangelisation, is full of 
interest — the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj. How 
small is the number of their followers is seen in the Census 
figures : — 
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This brings us to the figures which show the number 
and profession of Christian natives in India three years 
ago. Mr. Gait, in his short historical sketch, writes in 
worthy terms of ''the able and devoted Schwartz," and 
mentions Carey, whose translations have justice done to 
them by Dr. Grierson. From the nearly three millions 
(2,923,241) who formed the Christian community in March 
1 90 1 must be taken the Europeans and Eurasians, leaving 
2,664,313 natives. A Government map shows their distri- 
bution by provinces, states or agencies. By them the sexes 
are returned as practically equal, or 1,344,147 males and 
1,320,166 females. Two-thirds of the whole are found in 
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South India, and especially in the States of Cochin and 
Travancore, where Cosmas Indicopleustes found die 
St. Thomas, now the Syrian- Jacobite and Syro-Roman 
Christians, in the year 522. In these two States, thanks 
to the additional efforts of the Church and London Mis- 
sionary Societies, nearly a fourth of the population are 
Christians, and in the Minachil Taluk of Travancore the 
proportion rises to fifty-five percent- In Madras Province, 
including these two otherwise bigoted Hindu principalities, 
the Christian natives have increased to 1,890,677 in the ten 
years since 1891, when they numbered 1,538,827; and in 
the twenty years since 1881, when they stood at 1,196,254; 
and in the thirty years since 187 1, when they were 1,108,766. 
The old Nestorian or Syrian Churches cannot account for 
this growth, due to the agency of the modem Reformed 
Societies, for, omitting Cochin and Travancore, there is an 
increase of nineteen per cent, during the last decade, and 
of ninety-nine per cent, since 1871. That is, in thirty 
years the Christian native community has doubled in 
Madras Province. Of all India Mr. Gait thus writes : — 

" As is only to be expected in the case of a religion with a 
strong prosel3rtising agency, the growth of Christianity is far more 
rapid than that of the general population, and its adherents have 
risen in number from 1,506,098 in 1872 to 2,923,241 at the present 
Census, or from 1,246,288 to 2,664,313 if Native Christians only 
are to be taken into account. The degree of success attending 
missionary effort at the present day is even greater than would 
appear from the rate of increase disclosed by these fig^ures. 

1872-1881,. Variation per cent, of Native Christians . 22*0 
1881-1891 . „ „ „ . 339 

1891-1901 . „ „ „ . 30-8 

Total 

1872-1901. „ „ „ 113-8" 

Mr. Gait sets against the somewhat hypercritical 
official remarks of Mr. Francis this statement by a Madras 
Missionary of forty years' standing, of the chief " human 
causes " of the remarkable progress :-*- 

"(i) Antecedent labour, or the cumulative result of the efforts 
made in previous decades. 

*' (2) Increased efficiency in missionary workers, both foreign 
and native, who are better qualified than at any previous time ; 
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the former have studied not only the vernaculars but also Sanskrit 
literature, and are thus in closer touch with the spiritual perplexi- 
ties of the Hindus. 

" (3) The translation of the Bible into the vernaculars and its 
extensive distribution amongst all classes. 

" (4) The improved status of the Native Christian community 
who, by their education, intelligence, and energy have won for 
themselves a much higher position than they held formerly. 

''(5) The spread of Western education, which has broken 
down old superstitions and prejudices. 

" (6) The help rendered to the needy in famine years, which 
has made them feel that the Christians are their best friends, and 
that the religion which prompted this help must be the best 

"(7) The impartiality and disinterestedness of the British 
Government, which has conferred so many blessings on the people 
and is known to be a Christian Government." 

All this may give students of Christian Missions son^Le 
idea of the value of this latest India Census Report. But 
it is evident from the allusions to the Provincial volumes 
yet to appear that these-— especially the reports of Bengal, 
including Chota Nagpur, the Punjab, Burma and Cochin — 
reveal facts and evidence of surpassing value and signi- 
ficance. Still, the conclusion is thus put by the Census 
reporter, after having examined the distribution of all its 
other religions : '* Hinduism with its 207 million votaries 
is the religion of India." It is professed by seven of our 
fellow-subjects out of ten. If we add to this the increase 
of the Muhammadans and their aloofness or hostility, we 
may estimate our responsibility and our duty as Christians 
and as rulers. 

But we rise from the really fascinating study of these 
three great volumes with an increasing conviction and 
assured hope of the steadily advancing conversion of India 
to Christ. Of the nine non-Christian religions, eight are 
disintegrating or declining. Muhammadanism meanwhile 
keeps pace only with the natural growth of the population. 
Christianity alone makes a real advance and conquers in 
the Name of the Son of Man and Son of God. 

George Smith. 
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THE BUDDHIST REVIVAL IN CEYLON. 



1. — If it were asked what is the problem which is most pro- 
minent at the present time in connection with missionary 
enterprise in Ceylon, the answer would undoubtedly be 
that it is the revival of Buddhism throughout the country. 
We call it a revival because less than twenty*five years ago, 
though Buddhism did exist in Ceylon, it was taking neither 
offensive nor defensive action. The old temples stood, the 
priests studied the sacred books, and the people went to 
their temples on festival days, but absolutely nothing was 
done either to deepen the religious life of the people or 
prevent their conversion to Christianity. Christian schools 
flourished throughout the country in which heathen chil- 
dren were taught the elements of Christianity, and many 
sought baptism. Buddhism, if strong at all, was so only in 
the villages, while in the chief towns Buddhist activity, 
either religious or educational, was unknown. But more 
recently a change has taken place. Buddhist schools 
flourish everywhere ; in most of the larger towns there are 
well-staffed colleges for higher education, and in the country 
for elementary education. Efforts ve made in all these 
colleges and schools to teach their faith to Buddhist 
children, and while making them appreciate their own 
religion, to dissuade them from coming within reach of 
Christian influences. 

Some orphanages, too, have been established to prevent 
destitute children from seeking admission into Christian 
institutions. The Press has also been used largely ; manuals 
of instruction, tracts, pamphlets have been issued from it 
Attempts are made to give Buddhist priests a better 
preparation for their work, by making them more proficient 
in secular as well as in religious knowledge. At least one 
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preaching hall where addresses are given both in English 
and Sinhalese has been established in Colombo. Festivals 
and pilgrimages are better attended than they used to be. 
Societies, too, for the promotion of Buddhist interests have 
sprung up throughout the land Though there have been 
no recent collisions between Buddhists and Christians, and 
they live peaceably as law-abiding subjects side by side, 
the distinction in religion is one which is always kept in 
mind and never ignored. Perhaps what is most noteworthy 
in the revival, and which, when the people some day 
becomes a Christian people, would be a very valuable asset, 
is that the most energetic workers as well as the most 
munificent and generous givers are laymen. 

So much time, energy, and money are lavished by the 
laity on educational enterprises, and on the maintenance of 
priests and temples, that they cannot but win admiration 
even from those whose work is directly opposed by such 
efforts. It would be no injustice to say that the Buddhist 
priesthood as a class has had little or nothing to do with 
the revival at its inception or at the present time. The 
priests pass their time in meditation, study, and the col- 
lection of alms for their own support They appear at 
public meetings only rarely, to encourage, guide, or advise 
the laity. What strikes the observer from outside is that 
the laity have often to stir up a dormant priesthood. I 
have purposely refrained from giving any statistics, as a 
popular movement such as I have attempted to describe 
cannot be rightly understood from any statistics, however 
carefully compiled. It offers itself to our notice in a more 
striking way than through statistics. It meets us in the 
street and at street corners. It waits for us in public places 
of resort and in railway trains. We come in contact with 
it whether it be in our educational or pastoral or evange- 
listic work. We see traces of it in the daily papers. In 
fact, whether a man is observant or not, he must needs see 
that Buddhism in Ceylon is not only defending itself, but 
that it is, where it is possible, aggressive. 

There are, indeed, certain districts which have not yet 
been reached by the present revival, and even in some 
districts where Buddhist activity is very keen some 
Buddhist children still attend Christian schools. But that 
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is a state of affairs which is slowly but gradually changing. 
If the Buddhists advance in the next twisnty-five years at 
the rate they have done during the last twenty-five years, 
it is likely that the new influence will be felt in every part 
of at least the maritime provinces of the country. If I go 
on to estimate what the revival has already achieved, I 
shall no doubt be treading on controversial ground, as I 
cannot but speak as one who observes from outside. The 
Buddhist workers themselves will see more fruit in the 
revival than a Christian can. But even then it would be 
useful to see themselves as others see them, and that is my 
reason for venturing on controversial g^round. The most 
prominent result, so far as I can see, is that the Buddhist 
has begun to feel that he need not be ashamed of his 
religion. Time was when a Buddhist, asked in a court of 
law about his religion, used to mention apologetically that 
he was a Buddhist The Buddhist is now as proud of his 
religion as the Christian is. Another result is that 
Christianity has begun to be opposed not only as a 
religion, but as a Western influence which is threatening to 
submerge what is Oriental. It should also be mentioned that 
it has created a spirit of generous liberality among the 
Buddhist laity to give of their wealth to further the cause 
of Buddhism. Work among children, which was entirely 
unknown in Buddhist circles, whether in the earliest or the 
later days of Buddhism, is being vigorously carried on. 
Catechism, Sunday schools, religious instruction in day 
schools, the teaching of Buddhist stanzas to school children 
and their processions to temples on festival days are note* 
worthy features of work among children. What is most 
disappointing is that in spite of all this activity there is no 
attempt made to purify Buddhism of its corruptions ; rather 
they are condoned and explained away. The worship of 
trees, relics, and images still takes place, though the more 
intelligent explain that the Kenan is not done with the 
object of worship itself, but to the subject it represents. 
Devil-worship has not been denounced, but still goes on, 
though it is contrary to the principles of Buddhism. Caste, 
which the teaching of Buddha denounces, is strongly upheld 
in Buddhist circles. The revival has not yet succeeded in 
rousing the inmates of the well -endowed monasteries in the 
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Kandyan hill country. Care for the poor has always been 
one of the most pleasing features of Buddhism, as thereby 
merit may be obtained The revival has left this helpful- 
ness where it has always been. It has neither hindered 
nor forwarded it 

II. — It is not possible for anyone to dogmatise on the 
causes of this revival. At least three theories have been 
started to account for it. The first of these theories is that 
the revival is entirely due to European and extraneous 
influence, and that when that is withdrawn the revival will 
subside. This theory appeared plausible, because the 
revival was synchronised with the arrival in Ceylon of the 
public meetings held by Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky, who founded a branch of the Theosophical 
Society, in which many prominent Buddhists enrolled 
themselves. But it remains true that no subsidies were 
as a rule received from abroad for Buddhist work, and that 
it had to depend entirely on local generosity. \ Besides, such 
extraneous influences have now been withdrawn, and yet 
the revival is as strong as ever. Neither is it true that the 
present movement is due to the action of a few enthu- 
siasts among the rich, for the rank and file are perhaps 
more keenly enthusiastic than the rich men who have 
loosened their purse-strings. 

Another theory is that Buddhism has for several 
centuries been stifled and repressed by the action of the 
var ous foreign Governments which have succeeded one 
another in Ceylon, and that the disabilities being now 
removed, the old religion has woke up, the revival being 
only the outburst of the pent-up energies of an old faith. 
This requires some explanation for the sake of those who 
are not conversant with religious and political af&irs in 
Ceylon. The Portuguese, who ruled the maritime provinces 
of Ceylon from 1505 to 1656, acted on the principle that, 
as was said by King John of Portugal, " Pagans may be 
brought over to our religion not merely by the hope of 
eternal salvation, but also by temporal interest and prefer- 
ment." He therefore directed that natives on professing 
Christianity were to be treated with special consideration. 
The Dutch, who ruled the same districts from 1656 to 1795, 
followed a similar system of propagandism ; they issued a 
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proclamation that no native would be created a chief head- 
man or allowed to hold any office under Government, or 
even to hold land, unless he first underwent the ceremony 
of baptism and became a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The policy both of the Portuguese and of the 
Dutch thus tended to repress Buddhism and to spread a 
great deal of nominal Christianity among the natives. 
When British rule began in 1 796 in the maritime provinces, 
a great deal of nominal Christianity was prevalent. Its 
character may be seen from the following petition from the 
inhabitants of a village not far from Colombo, which may 
be seen among the records of Government It sets 
forth that they had willingly consented in former days, 
as required by Government, to become Christians, but had 
always understood that this did not involve any departure 
from their national customs ; whereas there had lately come 
a chaplain who required them to give up attendance at 
Buddhist temples and to abandon all heathen ceremonies ; 
against this they protested, and looked with confidence to 
the Government for redress ! ^ Step by step religious com- 
pulsion has been abolished under British rule. The final 
step was taken when, in i860, civil registration was intro- 
duced and nominal baptisms for the sake of registration 
ceased. Enactments in favour of Christianity and special 
consideration for its profession being removed by Govern- 
ment, the old religion, it is said, is now asserting its real 
power. This, I believe, is mainly the view which is taken 
in Buddhist circles ; but, on the other hand, it should be 
remembered that in the Kandyan provinces, where there 
have been no Anti-Buddhist regulations. Buddhism is not 
a living religion. If Buddhism was depressed in districts 
where Government favoured the profession of Christianity 
how is it that in districts where Buddhism has not been 
repressed, it has not shown itself active, earnest, and 
energetic ? 

There is a third theory to account for the present 
revival which may also be mentioned. ** Christian 
missions in Ceylon may be said to have passed through 
three stages. The first is that in which Buddhism did not 
recognise in Christianity a possible foe, and tolerated it as 

' Historical Skttches, No. XIV., S.P.G., p. 9. 
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a well-meaning but hardly dangerous competitor for the 
faith of the people. The second period was that of active 
hostility, when Christianity and Buddhism formed two op- 
posing camps, and controversy and debate raged fiercely. 
We have now arrived at a third and perhaps the last stage, 
in which Buddhism is attempting to check the spread of 
the Gospel by using the very methods which Christianity 
has made popular. There is thus a general revival of 
Buddhist activity ; but it entirely and almost slavishly 
follows methods of work which the Church has popularised. 
In addition to this, there is among a very small section of 
the people a desire for theosophical speculation. ... I 
venture to point out that these stages in the progress of 
Christianity in Ceylon find a very close parallel in the 
progress of the Christian Church in the first three centuries. 
The age of contemptuous silence or of supercilious criticism 
was followed in the case of early Christianity by an age of 
bitter and violent persecution. The last stage in the 
relations of Christianity and heathenism was the effort of 
heathenism to purify itself, to revive its worship, to work 
according to Christian methods, and its expiring efforts 
were directed to constructing systems of philosophic 
thought and religious practice from the debris of rapidly 
disintegrating philosophies and religious beliefs. The 
parallel is one too close to be rejected as merely fanciful, 
and to my mind, at least, it shows that nothing is to be 
feared, but much to be expected from the recent revival 
of Buddhist activity." ^ 

III. — However we may account for the present revival 
the time has come for energetic action, for just now in 
Ceylon we have arrived at what seems a lull in the work 
of conversion. We do get a few converts, and among 
the young there is some very hopeful work. But there 
have been no remarkable conversions for some time, and 
the mass of heathenism seems untouched. Christian 
missions are very active, and workers are fully alive to 
the great charge laid on them. But our efforts do not 
seem to make much impression on the heathen, except 
provoke them to greater energy to secure their faith. The 

^ Mission Field, July 1901. " Missionary Work in Ceylon," by the present 
writer. 
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question, then, which presents itself is. How are we going 
to commend Christianity to the mass of the heathen as 
something nobler and purer than they now have in their 
old belief ? What we should do now will perhaps make 
itself clear if we glance briefly at the various lines of 
Christian apologetics which have been used successfully 
from time to time against Buddhism. In the earliest 
period of mission work the folly of idolatry and of demon- 
worship, the inconsistencies and the gross ignorance which 
underlie Buddhist philosophy were pointed out, and 
Christianity secured many noble triumphs. But that phase 
of work has passed. The intelligent Buddhist now re- 
pudiates idolatry, at least in theory, as strongly as the 
Christian. The ignorance of Buddhism on matters of 
physical science he meets by pointing to similar ignorance 
displayed in parts of the Bible. He would explain some 
of the grossnesses of life depicted in Buddhist birth stories 
by pointing out that, as in the case of some Old Testament 
stories, they only represent the gradual advance of those 
who are ever aspiring to a loftier morality. A second 
line of apologetics has based itself on the superiority of 
Christianity as a religious philosophy over Buddhism. 
The necessity of a belief in a Creator, the reasonableness 
of an idealistic view of the world as opposed to 
materialistic theories, the superiority of the ethical system 
of Christianity over that of Buddhism, however high the 
latter may be, have been proved. But such appeals to 
the philosophic side of Christianity, though they may shake 
belief in Buddhism, have rarely led to real conversion, as 
ethics cannot create morality, nor religious philosophy the 
conviction of sin which must underlie any whole-hearted 
acceptance * of Christianity. 

What, then, is the line of apologetics which can avail in 
the present period of stress and struggle ? To my mind 
the most necessary line of Christian apologetics now is 
" the Christian character, as a fact of present experience, 
a fact existing in the modern world and historically 
traceable through the ages back to its origin in Jesus 
Christ ... It is as subsidiary to this that other kinds of 
evidence avail. "^ That, translated in terms of the material 

1 lUingworth, Reason and Revelation^ p. 154. 
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we have at hand in Ceylon, is that the Buddhist world of 
Ceylon should be given a great object lesson by Christian 
communities in Ceylon of their moral superiority to every 
Buddhist community. We must maintain the Christian 
ideal of life as high as possible, and make every Christian 
congregation a living exemplar of the Christ-like life. 
And we can do this in a striking manner, as nearly one- 
tenth of the country professes some form of Christianity. 
But it must be confessed that that material before it can 
do this should be touched with the living fire of Christian 
effort For though we have the material it is sometimes 
more a hindrance than a help. Though there is indeed 
much that is cheering both among European and native 
Christian communities, there is still more that is depressing. 
Each community is often content to appear righteous only 
by damning the vices it has no relish for. We must add 
to this that Oriental religious communities are only too 
prone to use with all sincerity outward forms of religion 
and worship as having virtue in themselves, while 
character, which should underlie the use of such means, 
often lags behind lamentably. Worship and sacraments 
may be most carefully used, while the Christ-like character 
which requires effort to cultivate falls into the background. 
The building up of that character, the bracing of the 
individual to follow the highest ideal of life, is our first 
and greatest need. It is perhaps a truism to say this ; but 
has it not been neglected mainly through lack of a body 
of men to direct it, sufficient for the purpose and duly 
trained ? How can spiritual life be maintained at a high 
level when there are Christians who though by birth and 
education are so, have to be left in many districts, leading 
lonely lives beset with manifold temptations, entirely with- 
out the ministrations of clergy ? There are devoted and 
faithful men, both European and native, working in the 
larger towns. But in the case of the former the harvest 
is truly great but the labourers are few, and in the case of 
the latter the lack of necessary training prevents many 
men who would turn out good workers from coming to 
swell the ranks of the native clergy. What we want, then, 
is the raising of the whole spiritual tone and character of 
our existing Christian communities, and for this more 

X2 
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workers are needed. The question may be asked whether, 
if this were done, the Buddhist will readily recognise the 
superior claims of Christianity by comparing the characters 
the two religions produce. Can it be doubted? It is 
admitted generally that it is only when the moral sense 
is atrophied that it cannot discern goodness when it 
is presented to it ; and that the more that sense is 
quickened, the more is it true that the pure in heart shall 
see God. Buddhism has a high code of morality, and one 
aspect of the present revival is the effort of some Buddhists^ 
at least, to live up to that high code. It will by bringing the 
lives of Buddhists to the touchstone of that morality 
become their schoolmaster to bring them to Christ For, 
having the eyes of their understanding purified, they will 
begin to see the beauty of the Christian character. In the 
high moral code of Buddhism we may then see the 
preparation for Christianity. But that preparation demands 
faithfulness on our part to our ideal, and the use of every 
means to secure that faithfulness. 

G. B. Ekanayake. 
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WORSHIP IN A CHINESE JOSS-HOUSE. 

Thb professor of Chinese at Cambridge, in the fourth 
of his recent Columbia University lectures upon China 
and the Chinese, draws attention to the need existing for 
students not only of the language, but *'the history, 
philosophy, archaeology, and religions of China, men whose 
contributions to our present stock of knowledge may throw 
light upon many important points which for lack of work- 
men have hitherto remained neglected and unexplored." 
This need has been much felt by myself in seeking for 
trustworthy information upon the subject of Chinese 
worship as presented in the ritual and arrangement of 
the common joss-houses of the people. While the 
literature and art of the Chinese have received a 
good deal of serious attention, the worship and ritual of 
this most interesting people appear to have been genersJly 
dismissed as unworthy of intelligent study. I do not wish 
to imply any disrespect for those scholars and missionaries 
who by their persistent and laborious efforts have struggled 
to enrich European learning from Chinese sources ; nor do 
I wish to draw attention to my own ignorance of works 
which may explain far better than I can the principles and 
methods of this ancient worship. Such authorities probably 
do exist ; I can only plead my inability to meet with them. 
But even if they are to be found, the fact remains that they 
have been practically ignored by the average writer upon 
the country and people, and that the dense cloud of 
prejudice which seems to obscure the European mind when 
dealing with things Chinese has still to be dissipated. We 
have still to learn to respect the nation which presents to 
the world the most enduring monument of primitive 
worship even as it also presents the most exalted system of 
pre-Christian ethics. 
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It is rather in the hopes of arousing the interest of 
more competent students than of contributing much that 
may be of real value to the subject, that I avail myself of 
this opportunity of describing some of the features of joss- 
house worship. 

The term " joss-house " is, as is well known, a pidgin- 
English word signifying the house of God (joss= Portuguese 
dios), and is applied to any temple. An English bishop 
has been described by a Cantonese servant as " Number 
one, Topside, Joss-house, Pidgin-man." But the usual 
sense in which this term is employed is to denote the 
shrine of some lesser divinity of the so-called Taoist 
religion. Two such temples are to be found in the Chinese 
quarter of the city of Victoria, British Columbia, and it 
was through examining them that my attention was first 
drawn to the very interesting questions presented by their 
arrangement and ceremonial 

The first of these was built and furnished by a guild of 
merchants styled the Chinese Benevolent Society. It is 
an organisation formed to protect and further the interests 
of all classes of Chinese immigrants. In 1884, subscriptions 
amounting to about ^5,000 were raised, and the very 
handsome "ornaments" of the temple imported from 
Canton. These are arranged in a large second-floor room 
in the building used by the society. European visitors are 
allowed free access to examine them, a permission which 
has been requited — alas ! for our superior culture — by many 
acts of gross abuse. 

The second joss-house was built some years later ; I 
am not certain under what auspices. It is a smaller shrine, 
but as the whole structure has been especially designed for 
a temple, on the ground-floor, with outer-court and facade 
to the street, it presents certain interesting features which 
are either altogether lacking or only indicated in the 
internal arrangements of the former one, and is conse- 
quently of value for purposes of comparison. It is not 
always open, but the caretaker or minister — he is 
generally, though I think inaccurately, called priest— is 
very obliging, and will open the doors to any visitor. He 
can, unfortunately, speak no English, and is therefore 
useless as a guide to strangers. 
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Now it has been frequently stated that while Con- 
fucianism, in so far as it can be called a religious system at 
all, is confined to the worship of ancestors, and while the 
official religion is merely represented by certain sacrificial 
ceremonies conducted annually by the Emperor, Taoism 
is a mass of idolatrous superstitions, exerting a baleful 
influence over Chinese life and unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. This is a very rough-and-ready way of dis- 
posing of the matter. An examination of the elements of 
worship, in the cult of ancestors, in that of the Taoist 
divinities, and in the great annual sacrifices of the 
Emperor, is sufficient to prove that a common origin is to 
be sought for all three, and that each is due to an especial 
emphasis laid upon some particular doctrine of a common 
faith, which has led to the adaptation of the ceremonial to 
the needs which such emphasis has created in the 
worshipper. 

The objects of Chinese worship under this aspect may 
be described as fourfold. First, there is the Supreme 
Ruler of the Glorious Heavens. This title, which occurs 
in '' the most ancient " authority, the Book of Odes, is 
recognised in Chinese literature as one belonging to a 
being superior to all other spiritual powers. ''In the com- 
mentary to the Chow-le, we have a long dissertation on the 
title, where the writer says that the Supreme Ruler of the 
Glorious Heavens controls nature and its elements, that 
his throne is on high, and that to him divine honours 
must be offered, while he is not to be confounded with 
heaven on the one hand, nor with the deities presiding 
over the five elements on the other." ^ The title is said to 
have been devised by the Emperor Shiin (b.c. 2255-2205). 
" The great Shiin, observing that the seven powers (the 
sun, moon, and five planets) were all symmetrically 
arranged, knew that a celestial decree ordering this must 
exist somewhere. Looking up, he thought to himself. In 
this azure expanse of heaven, where the original energies 
of nature are thus bright and expansive, how is it possible 
that there can be no ruler to govern all ? He therefore 
thought upon an exalted title for this power, and called 
Him * the High Ruler of the Glorious Heavens,* and 

^ W. H. Mtdh\xrst^DissertiUiononTA€oic>gy of the Chinese. Shanghai, 1847. 
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'the great God who is the Lord of Heaven,' from 
which we may see that Shdn's virtue united with heaven, 
and that he respectfully attended to the origin of things 
without being misled." ^ 

Now, without entering into a lengthy discussion upon 
this very abstruse question, I think it must be conceded 
that the great Imperial worship is really directed towards 
this object, and that although the elaborate sacrificial feast 
presented annually is duplicated, with variations, for the 
Spirit of Heaven and for the Spirit of Earth, these are 
really aspects of one and the same God who is over all, 
and to whom alone among deities the Emperor addresses 
himself as being his subject. But second to him, and 
created by him, there exist the great powers of nature, 
spiritual beings under whose direct control are special 
forces and particular places. Their relative rank is 
suf5ficiently indicated by the fact that they are regarded as 
the fitting objects of the worship of the nobility, although 
they are not absent from that of the Emperor, nor are 
they withheld from that of the common people. 

^ Heaven has no particular family which it takes into con- 
nection with itself, but it takes into near relationship those who are 
able to manifest due respect The Kweis and Shins have no 
person from whom they exclusively accept sacrifices, but they 
accept of those who are able to manifest sincerity." ' 

Thirdly, there exists a number of canonised worthies. 
These are human beings whose peculiar merit on earth has 
justified their elevation into a state superior to that attained 
by ordinary mortals. They are in fact the saints of Chinese 
theology, as the spiritual powers referred to above are the 
angels. It is due to the refinement of the spiritual part of 
their being as well as to some higher inspiration from 
above that they have reached this state. "One asked, 
whether the sages had received a purer and clearer energy 
from heaven, and thus it was that when they died their 
energies ascended and became united in heaven ? Choo- 
foo-tze replied, ' This is also the case, but this affair is 
altogether very deep and mysterious, and people must try 

' Medhurst, quoting from a Taoist work. 

^ TAe ShuKing^ Book III., as quoted by W. H. Medhurst. 
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and get an idea of it for themselves.* " This reticence of the 
teacher is very characteristic of Chinese religious thought. 
Confucius and all the sages are continually manifesting it, 
deprecating the limit of their own knowledge, while in no 
way minimising the need of a positive belief and of a 
reverent attitude towards spiritual truth so far as it can be 
discerned. Now this third class of divinity is that with which 
the Taoist faith is chiefly concerned. There can be little 
doubt that the reason why Lao-tze was subsequently chosen 
as the patron of the system was because he emphasised in 
his philosophical teaching the idea ''that the grosser 
elements of man's nature might be refined away." ^ The 
Tao or Way by which this superior state might be attained, 
together with all the benefits which might accrue from a 
communion with such beings, really constitutes the basis 
upon which the worship with all its cruder features of magic 
and divination has been superposed. 

Fourthly, there exist the souls of the departed. These 
by an act of worship can be brought into communion with 
their descendants, for they are of the same spiritual 
essence. Their chief happiness indeed appears to consist 
in such moments of communion with the living, provided 
that they are virtuous and sincere. In return for this 
they are able in some way to signify their approval by 
assisting their worshippers, as they are also able to 
requite neglect or disgrace by causing temporal mis- 
fortune. The cessation of ancestor-worship through failure 
of the male line is a deplorable evil, and if it were brought 
about by the fault of the living would be terribly avenged. 
It is to this feature of Chinese belief that Confucianism has 
especially addressed itself, so that " ancestor-worship " has 
come to be regarded as its peculiar tenet. It would be, 
however, perfectly easy to quote from Confucius himself 
authority for the other articles of faith as they may be 
called ; while the Taoist philosophers can be shown to be 
as catholic in their creed. 

I have found it necessary to attempt this explanation of 
the general position before describing acts which, though 
performed in a Taoist joss-house, represent the universal 
Chinese ideas of approaching deity, or the spiritual orders 

' See GiUs on Ttunsm^ Columbia Lectures. 
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which have their source in deity. The striking features of 
this worship will become more intelligible when it is con- 
sidered from this more general point of view. Let us then, 
as I think we are fully justified in doing, set aside the con- 
sideration of the particular object of worship addressed in 
the two joss-houses which I am about to describe, only 
regarding the manner of address. The lesser of the two 
is entered from the street upon which it stands by a small 
door on the right-hand side of the brick*and-stucco facade 
to which I have already referred. This, although the work 
of a local builder, is easily to be recognised as of a Chinese 
type, showing that a Chinese drawing must have been 
employed from which to carry out the elevation. On 
entering, one finds oneself in a small court about five or 
six yards square. The centre is a sunk unpaved space 
surrounded by a cemented walk. In front is the entrance 
to the temple itself closed by folding doors, with a small 
window on each side through which alone light is admitted 
to the interior. This temple does not occupy the whole 
end of the court, but is built as a detached cell with a 
passage on each side, the one leading to the minister's 
apartments at the rear, the other blind, but sufficiendy 
indicated by a walled- up archway. At the back of the 
street fagade there is a small niche-altar with incense- 
pot, libation-cup and lamp. The inscription at the back 
expresses, I have been told, a desire for the prosperity of 
the imperial power and of all high officials, a parallel to 
our own petition for the king and all in authority under 
him in the prayer for the Church militant The unpaved 
central space I take to be the survival of a lustral tank or 
laver. In the upstairs joss-house of the Benevolent Society, 
which has, of course, no forecourt, there is a sacred stone 
resembling the capital of an Ionic pillar or an Italian well- 
head. This holds a little water in a concave depression 
on the top. I am told that there is a basin or tank in 
front of all such places of worship in China, and no 
doubt it is symbolical of the need of purification '*as 
by water " before approaching deity. The whole arrange- 
ment of the cell, with its flanking passages, its separate 
priest-chambers and forecourt, will be seen strikingly to 
conform to ancient precedents. This conformity becomes 
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still more striking as we come to consider the interior 
of the temples. 

The larger joss-house having no court is entered from 
a staircase door at what would correspond to the south- 
west corner of a Gothic church. The stairway is plentifully 
bescribbled with the names and addresses of enlightened 
visitors of Western nationalities, who in some cases have not 
hesitated to perpetrate still more offensive improprieties. 
The Chinese, to whom the written language is a thing of 
so great regard that they could not be guilty of such mis- 
conduct, bear with this evidence of the ill-breeding of their 
guests in silence. When it becomes unendurable they 
whitewash their staircase. 

From this south-west entrance to the north-west, the 
end of the joss-house is railed off by a balustrade with gates 
in the centre like a low chancel-screen. This western 
railed-off portion is therefore evidently regarded as the 
least sacred, although, like the forecourt of the other temple, 
it has its small altar. It may be said to correspond with 
the Court of the Gentiles in the Temple. 

After passing within the folding doors of the one or the 
gates of the other joss-house, one finds oneself in what is 
pre-eminently the court of prayer. A cushion occupies the 
centre, upon which the worshipper kneels ; in front is a table 
for offerings of fruit, cakes, and other dainties. A little to 
the rear on the right-hand hangs a large bell, on the left a 
drum. Behind these again on the right is a kind of stall 
where are sold joss-sticks, candles, and the paper materials 
for the holocaust ; on the left in the corresponding position 
is the stove-like furnace in which the offering presented is 
finally consumed. Here also used to be the curious rack- 
like apparatus employed to hold the little slips of quotations 
from the sacred writings which are used in consulting the 
divine oracle. It has been removed to a safer position in 
the entrance to the priest's chamber behind the shrine, for 
the temptation to theft for souvenirs was too strong to be 
resisted by visitors ! A counter-like table adorned with 
ceremonial offerings, bronzes, and stands full of triangular 
flags, divides again the court of prayer from the still more 
sacred portion in front of the shrine. Here are to be found, 
in the centre, three large incense braziers, on each side a 
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flat rectangular pewter vessel with an upper dish, after the 
manner of a hot-water plate, perforated with twenty-eight 
holes, 7x4, for the oblation of candles. Above, and a little in 
advance of these, hangs a sanctuary lamp, always burning. A 
narrow passage admits of access before the shrine itself. 
This is a framed dark enclosure, within which the image of 
the joss can barely be discerned, accompanied by lesser 
divinities. On a shelf immediately in front are arranged 
six libation cups of tea. To show the strange disregard 
of those things held in reverence by another nation which 
seems to possess the English mind, I was once conducting a 
fellow-countryman and dignitary of the Church round the 
joss-house when, to my horror, he deliberately plunged 
his fore-finger into one of these cups and sucked it, remark- 
ing, " The Joss seems to like his tea weak ! ! " It is hard 
to see how we can expect the esteem of a people whose 
feelings we are ever ready thus wantonly to outrage. 
Besides the gilt and carved frame surrounding this enclosure, 
each division of the temple has a corresponding frame of 
carven-work overhead, and running down the sides, while 
the front of the counter-table is profusely adorned with 
figure-carving, gilded, and representing in storeys scenes 
from mythical history. Ornamental brass-headed halberds 
in stands decorate the sides of the larger joss-house, but 
they appear to belong to the guild, and are absent from 
the smaller one. The walls are hung with highly gilded 
inscriptions from the sacred books, fretted out of the back- 
ground or raised above the field in minute representation of 
the brush-work of the written character. 

There are three different acts of worship by which one 
can enter into relation with the deity. First there is the 
incense and libation offering. This, which can be made 
in the house of the worshipper, seems to be the necessary 
accompaniment to any act of prayer. A small lamp is 
lighted, a cup of tea is poured out, and a number of joss- 
sticks are set upright in the sand of an incense-pot and 
ignited. The smoke ascends, and with it the prayers offered 
"in purity of heart and with a sincere intention," for all the 
ancients insist upon this as the necessary qualification to 
communion. Confucius said, *' When I do not attend at 
the sacrifice, it is to me as though there were no sacrifice*'* 
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It has been stated that incense was introduced into 
Chinese worship by the Buddhists. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the fact. I am indebted to Dr. Giles for 
the information that it is of immemorial usage, attributed 
to the semi-mythical Yellow Emperor (b.c. 2600). It has 
always been made of practically the same ingredients, the 
thick inner bark of the elm, still used in the composition of 
the joss-stick — an illustration, if one were wanted, of the ex- 
tremely careful conservatism of this nation in dealing with the 
material and forms of their ceremonial. There are two 
ways of burning incense, either as a powder upon charcoal 
in a censer — this, which is still practised universally in 
Japan, seems to be almost superseded — or as a paste applied 
to a splinter of bamboo. In this convenient form it 
resembles a slender little bulrush, and is familiar enough 
to Europeans, joss-sticks being imported as pastilles. I am 
not quite certain whether any particular significance is 
attached to the number burnt ; the red packets, I think, con- 
tain ten. But the duration of burning appears to be timed 
to correspond to that of the candles, of which I shall 
presently have more to say. It is probable that the joss- 
stick is a later form, but from the very ancient incense-pots 
in existence, or depicted, this peculiar method must be of 
a high antiquity. It is worthy of note that in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead in the British Museum, where the soul 
of Ani, the dead man, is represented as revisiting the 
mummied body, there stand two golden candlestick- 
shaped altars upon which are burning columns of incense 
that must have been made very much after the fashion 
of joss-sticks. 

It would appear from the three large brass incense-pots 
in what may be called the Holy Place that there is a 
corporate offering made as well as a personal one. If this 
be the case the temple attendant or minister here assumes 
the character of a sacrificing priest. But it is a remarkable 
feature of the Chinese religious systems that they seem 
never to have developed a hierarchy. Though the term 
'* priest" has been used by English writers as descriptive of 
these attendants, there is an absence of the consecrated 
intermediary office which was associated with the idea of a 
priesthood elsewhere. The Chinese priest is purely an 
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attendant, keeping the temple in order, providing the wor- 
shipper with the material for sacrifice, receiving his alms 
and assisting him in his divinations. The class is held in 
singularly slight esteem, which would certainly not be the 
case were any peculiarly sacred functions allotted to them, 
for the Chinese writings are instinct with reverence for 
sacred things, and a consecrated priesthood would without 
doubt have received its full meed of honour. 

The second act of worship consists in the offering of 
candles. These are purchased, generally in pairs, are of 
different sizes according to the value of the offering, and are 
composed mainly, and as I think can be shown essentially, 
of mutton fat. Now this candle offering, which is made 
not only to the Taoist divinities but also in Confucianism 
and in the imperial ceremonies, was for a long time an inex- 
plicable puzzle to me. I hope elsewhere to give reasons for 
coming to the conclusion that it is a survival of the ancient 
custom of burning the sacrificial fat The subject is rather 
too complex and would require more space than that avail* 
able in the present article. I can only say that incidentally 
it bears a curious relation to the origin of candles in Wes- 
tern antiquity, and is worthy, I believe, of very serious con- 
sideration. The third act of worship is the whole burnt- 
offering or holocaust, and must be distinguished from the 
other two as introducing the idea of sacrifice rather than 
that of communion. The method is a curious one. The 
attendant supplies the worshipper with a paper boat-shaped 
vessel in which are placed foil equivalents for the value of 
the sum or animal sacrificed. The paper is kindled and 
waved before the shrine while the deity is invoked by the 
drum and bell. I am not sure that these have not been 
introduced from Buddhism ; they are found, I believe, in 
all Buddhist temples. After this solemn offering of the 
sacrifice it is thrust into the furnace to which I have referred 
and consumed. I have always seen this kind of sacrifice 
employed as the precursor of consulting the oracle, an 
operation so curious that it is worthy of more particular 
description. 

When it is desired to obtain an oracular response as to 
some particular concern of the worshipper, the man, or 
vvoman, approaches the divinity with a propitiatory sacrifice. 
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The attendant then delivers to him two kidney-shaped 
pieces of wood, one side of each being flat, the other 
rounded. Holding these in the palms of his folded hands, 
the flat sides together, he kneels upon the cushion in the 
court of prayer and repeats a long prayer in an attitude of 
deep devotion. At the end he dashes the wooden objects 
to the ground in front of him. As they fall either on their 
convex or on their plane sides, or each on a different one, 
so does he augur as to the favourable, unfavourable, or 
indifferent response. The last indicates, I think, the 
absence or the unwillingness of the divinity to reply, for I 
have seen a poor woman who was labouring evidently 
under great stress of mind, repeat the attempt five times 
over, each time with more impassioned supplication, like 
Hannah in the Temple, or the Syrophcenician woman, in 
the hopes of attracting favourable attention to her prayer. 
I have thought it possible that this singular operation may 
have had its origin in an inspection of the sacrifice : the 
two pieces of wood really representing the disposition of 
the kidneys in the bowl of the altar as the surrounding fat 
melts and discloses them to the worshipper. But this may 
be an altogether fanciful explanation for something which 
is due to an entirely different cause. It is, however, only 
the first stage in the augury. Having obtained the desired 
result the worshipper is next given a cylindrical bamboo 
vessel, open-mouthed and containing a great number of 
strips of bamboo, each marked with a distinguishing 
character. Holding this in his folded hands as before, he 
again kneels and prays. During his prayer he revolves 
the vessel, mouth upwards, and turned at an angle from 
his body. The result of this action is to jostle the strips 
against one another until one invariably rises slowly above 
the rest and in the end falls out upon the floor. This is 
then taken to the rack-like frame of which I have spoken, 
which has a series of compartments corresponding to the 
characters upon the strips. From the pigeon-hole or peg 
— for in the smaller temple pegs are used from which to 
hang the papers — a little printed slip, the outermost of 
a bundle, is taken, having on it a short verse or quota- 
tion from the classics. This is the reply of the orgicle, 
and must be interpreted by the worshipper as best he 
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may. The Sortes Virgiliance and pin-in-the-Bible afford 
parallel instances of augury not far removed from this 
method. 

It will be remarked that in all I have described there is 
a singular absence of any indications of the devil-worship 
which is supposed to enter so largely into Chinese religion. 
That such was the case would not be the opinion formed 
by the casual visitor . to the joss-house. He would see 
dragon-like monsters on every bronze and in every painted 
or gilded decoration, and he would probably be told by the 
friend who accompanied him that these were representations 
of the diabolical spirits which a Chinaman's worship sought 
to propitiate. The lion and unicorn on the Royal arms 
might as well be adduced as evidences of the devil-worship 
going on in our own churches. These grotesque symbol- 
isms of physical forces which play so large a part in 
Chinese ornament are not to them at all suggestive of evil 
power, any more than the British lion, or the American 
eagle, or the multitude of weird conceptions of mediaeval 
heraldry. And the term "devil" is frequently used as de- 
scriptive of natural powers not of evil origin, though perhaps 
sometimes in hostile relation to man. This hostility is due 
to his own ignorant misconduct, his own failure to comply 
with the ordering of nature. The so-called devil-worship 
is simply an effort towards correspondence with this mystical 
environment. Liable to abuse as such a theory of natural 
law may be, it is in no sense comparable to black magic or 
witchcraft. The drama of " Faust " is not of Chinese origin, 
but we might find analogies to it in the extensive fiction of 
that people. For though there be neither temples erected 
to their honour, nor room allotted for their worship in those 
which exist, the Chinese, like ourselves, do believe in the 
reality of malignant spiritual beings ; and what Christian 
will take upon himself to say that this belief is not salutary ? 
But wheresoever such belief is found there also do we find 
the lurking temptation to gain the heart's desire by a secret 
compact with these powerful though wicked spirits. Yet 
that is not to say our religion inculcates their worship, nor 
have we any right to lay that charge at the door of the 
Chinese. Alone among the polytheistic systems with 
which we insist on classing it, it stands pre-eminent for the 
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virtue of its divinities, the uncompromising standard of 
spiritual goodness in high places, 

I have attempted to show that even in what has 
been styled the ** hideous superstitions " which form the 
only relief from the "gross materialism" of Chinese 
life, there lies embedded an ancient deposit of truth, 
of primitive revelation, of divine authority, and of vital 
efficacy for the spiritual welfare of man. That a sacra- 
mental communion through sacrifice, with prayer in 
sincerity of heart, may be maintained with Deity and 
with those spiritual orders of men and angels which 
have their source in Deity is surely neither a hideous 
superstition on the one hand nor likely to foster a gross 
materialism on the other. My own opinion, formed from 
such converse with these people as I have been able 
through twenty years to establish, is that, though like all 
healthy and, in the main, virtuous races they derive enjoy- 
ment from material prosperity, they are by no means the 
materialists we Westerners, somewhat sanctimoniously, 
accuse them of being. How can they be, when Confucius, 
whose own spirit they universally regard as living in bliss, 
bases, as do all their teachers, his system of ethics upon 
the sincerest spiritual convictions ? How can they be, when 
they are through all their lives encompassed by so great 
a cloud of witnesses, so potent a communion of saints? 
How can they be, when their every act is to be referred for 
approval or disapproval to that great spiritual family of 
which each one of them in his generation is the sole 
material link? 

Arthur Beanlands. 
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MISSIONS OF THE ASSYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 



A CONSIDERATION of the vast spiritual conquests made by 
the Assyrians, and an inquiry into their probable causes, 
are likely to repay anyone interested in the spread of the 
Gospel in Asia, who desires to see similar success attained 
by modem missionary effort. 

The Assyrian Christians are lineal descendants of the 
builders of Nineveh, as the Bagdad '* Chaldeans " are of 
the ancient Babylonians. The Assyrians, however (and 
this is true of the Chaldeans), call themselves Syrians, and 
often regard themselves as one race with the Jacobites. 
Their chief tribe, living in Tiyari, in Kurdistan, traces its 
name, Tiyaraii, to Aturaii, that is Asshuraii, Assyrians. 
But we shall speak of them as Syrians, remembering that 
more strictly they may be called East Syrians. The 
Syrians were amongst the first Gentiles to embrace the 
faith. The disciples were first called Christians in the 
Syrian city of Antioch. St. Peter is said to have appointed 
Evodius as bishop there. The third bishop was St 
Ignatius, the little child, according to Syrian belief, whom 
our Lord took up in His arms. 

Eventually, Antioch, as a patriarchate, ranked after 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and before Jerusalem. 

The East Syrians, practically the Assyrian race, allege 
that the twelve wise men on their return from Bethlehem 
gave to the dwellers in Persia knowledge of the Divine 
Child. A tomb in Mart Mariam Cathedral in Uraii, 
Persia, is said to be that of one of the Magushaii, or Magi. 
Another tradition is that the Parthians returning to South 
Persia, and the Medes to the country near Urmi (the 
city of the good god Hurmisd), after the day of Pentecost, 
prepared the way for the foundation of the Church. This 
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was effected by St. Thomas, who went to the east of the 
Tigris, accompanied by Adi, that is Thaddeus, one of the 
seventy, and Mari. In this connection we may mention 
that the Syrians of Kurdistan now use three Liturgies, or 
rather one Liturgy and two Anaphorse, these latter 
erroneously ascribed to Nestorius and Theodorus. But the 
Liturgy is ascribed to the holy Apostles, my Lord Adi and 
my Lord Mari. Mar Mari is reckoned their first bishop, 
from whom with Mar Adi they trace unbroken spiritual 
descent. It is to be noted that this Liturgy is the oldest 
in use on the globe at the present moment To anticipate 
somewhat, it is interesting to find that the Syrian version 
of the Bible is the oldest in the world, and was made as a 
Pshitta, or Simple version, about the year i8o, or eighty 
years after the death of St. John. At any rate the ver- 
sion of the New Testament was made before 2 Peter 
ii. and lii., John, Jude, and Revelation were recognised as 
canonical, for they are wanting in all copies. Both the 
Liturgy and Bible are written in the dialect of Edessa (Ur 
of the Chaldees ?), the same language being spoken to-day 
in a modified and analytic form. 

St Thomas, with Syrian converts, proceeded down the 
Hiddekel, or Tigris. The chief episcopal seat was fixed at 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and remained there until the destruc- 
tion of that city by the Saracens, a.d. 637. There is an 
unauthentic tradition that the four "western" Patriarchs 
raised the see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon to the dignity of a 
patriarchate, on account of the mutual jealousies between 
the Persians and Romans, and the dangers incurred in 
going over the Persian frontier. Probably the Syrian 
Metropolitan informally adopted the title of Patriarch, and 
became acephalous in the fourth century. St. Thomas 
and the Syrians planted the Church in South Persia, and 
so long did Christianity last there that even now the 
Muhammadans near the Gulf retain rites that are dis- 
tortions of baptism and the Eucharist After establishing 
Christianity in Arabia Felix and in Socotra, it is said that 
St. Thomas landed at Cranganor. There he preached in 
a synagogue, which became the first Christian church. 
The faith was carried to Kulam, the converted Gentiles 
were united to the Jews, the Syriac language and liturgy 

Y 2 
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were adopted in Divine service. St. Thomas going to 
Coromandel, converted the Rajah of Meliapur, where the 
Apostle was martyred, and his tomb became, says St 
Chrysostom, from the first as great an object of veneration 
as that of St. Peter at Rome. These Christians of 
Coromandel fled from persecution to Malabar, Travancore, 
and Cochin. Indian Christianity became part of the East 
Syrian Church, and at the Council of Nicaea there was 
present John, Bishop of Persia and India. 

In A.D. 345, Tuma, Prince of Canan, and Yosip, a 
bishop from Edessa, with ecclesiastics and a colony of 
Syrians, were sent by the Catholics to Kodingalur. The 
Church was so greatly extended in Malabar that from this 
time the Christians there were known as Christians of 
Thomas. 

Having arrived at this point, we may defer for a 
moment our sketch of Syrian mission work, and consider 
the question of Nestorianism. The Asiatic mind enter- 
tains no doubt on the ancient doctrine of the Sacraments ; 
and on faith, works, justification, and grace it declines to 
speculate. But, in a confused and illogical spirit, without 
a precise language such as Greek in which to express its 
thoughts, it will hesitatingly take up the question of how 
or how far God could become man ? Nestorius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, was condemned at the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431, John, the West Syrian Patriarch of 
Antioch, agreeing that Nestorius by denying the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to be *' theotokos," divided Christ into a 
Man in Whom the Logos dwelt. Nestorian teachers were 
banished beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire, and a 
school was founded at Edessa (Orfa). The Nestorians in 
vain attempted to persuade the Assyrians of Kurdistan 
and Persia, and thereby all the " Church of the East," to 
embrace the heresy. A terrible persecution under 
Shawoi II. (Sapor) 310-381 arose. The Persian king 
rivalled Diocletian in his efforts to uproot Christianity 
from his dominions. The Syriac narrative of his cruelties, 
especially towards the clergy, is truly appalling. In seventy 
years 40,000 received the crown of martyrdom. Sapor 
having ravaged the district round Antioch, carried away 
many of the inhabitants to Ahwaz, and among them 
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Demetrianus, their Patriarch, and several bishops. Papa, 
the '• Catholicos and Patriarch of the East," visited his 
captive brother there, and requested him to occupy his see, 
but Demetrianus declined the fraternal compliment It 
appears, during the latter part of the fifth century, to 
have been thought by the Eastern Syrian Church that 
if it could show that it differed in doctrine or discipline 
from the Church of the Romans, that is of the Greco- 
Roman Empire, it could save its children from heathen per- 
secution. Hence at the Council of Beth-Lapat Nestorianism 
was (a.d. 459), under Bar Suma, Matran of Nisibin, ac- 
cepted ; and finally (a.d. 498-9), at the Council of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, under the Catholicos Baba, all communion with 
Catholic Christendom ceased. 

But Nestorianism was not embraced in the bald form 
under which the heresy is commonly attributed to 
Nestorius. The Syrians say that Christ has one parsupa 
or prosopon or person, two numi or hypostases or persons, 
two kiani or natures. They add senselessly to, rather than 
contradict, orthodox terminology. As God means the 
Holy Trinity or the Logos before the Incarnation, they 
will not allow the use of the term Yima d'Alaha, Mother 
of God. 

Greeks were so far from feeling certain that the Syrians 
had become heretical that about a.d. 581 Hurmisd, son of 
Khusru Anushirwan, king of Persia, despatched the 
Catholicos Mar Ishu Yau to the Emperor Maurice, to set 
forth the Syrian beliefs on the Incarnation. About 628 
another Mar Ishu Yau, accompanied by several ma trans 
(metropolitans) and bishops, was sent to the Emperor 
Heraclius. In both these cases the visitors were requested 
to draw up a formal declaration of their creed, which was 
regarded as orthodox. They were then invited to celebrate 
the Eucharist, the Greeks communicating with them, and 
they subsequently communicated at the celebration by the 
Greeks. The cessation of intercommunion between the 
orthodox Greeks and the Syrians subsequent to 628 was 
simply due to political reasons on the irruption of the 
Saracens. 

The Syrian adoption of a heretical or temerarious 
formula did not interfere with Syrian zeal and successful 
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mission work. About a.d. 527 Cosmos Indikopleustes» a 
Syrian traveller, says : ** In the island of Taprobane (Ceylon) 
there is a Christian Church .... in the Malabar country 
also, where pepper grows, there are Christians .... a 
bishop comes from Persia, where he was consecrated." 

A seventh century inscription at Madras reminds us that 
*' whoever believes in Messiah, God, and Holy Ghost, is 
in the grace of Him who bore the cross." 

In A.D. 883 Alfred the Great sent Sighelm, bishop of 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire, and Athelstan, on a mission to 
the shrine of St. Thomas at Meliapur. The Crusaders, 
and in the thirteenth century the Venetians, in the fourteenth 
the Genoese, in the fifteenth the Florentines, knew of the 
Malabar Christians. In a.d. 1258, when Baghdad was taken 
by Hulagu, the Syrians were planning a mission from 
Cochin to evangelize the island of Sumatra, but all was 
soon afterwards thrown into confusion. 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama sailed round the Cape and 
reached India. The Christians first met the Portuguese 
in 1 501 at Cranganor, and 30,000 sent deputies to Cochin 
to render homage to Da Gama. At that date the number 
of Christians amounted to 200,000. Unfortunately they 
began to experience vexatious persecutions when the 
Portuguese discovered their Nestorian tenets. Ships 
were even sailing in the Persian Gulf to prevent com- 
munication between the Malabarese and the '' Catholicos 
of the East " at Mosul, although priests now and again 
have resorted to the Catholicos, even in Kurdistan, for 
consecration to the episcopate. At last in 1599, at the 
picturesque village of Udiampur, amid romantic scenery, 
was held a Synod. To All Saints' Church, standing amid 
verdant scented woods, backed by grand mountains, Jesuits 
and Syrians were summoned by the tinkling of sweet bells. 
They entered the " temple " and looked to the ** holy of 
holies," in front of which a splendid brass lamp hung, and 
probably the sacring bells ; shrines of bishops were around. 
The great *' throne " on which is " the Lamb as it had been 
slain " was a marvel of fretted beauty. The Syrian arch- 
deacon, 153 priests and innumerable deacons, all in splendid 
vestments, met the Portuguese ecclesiastics. The result of 
the Synod was that every copy of the Malabar Liturgy 
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(closely resembling that of Adi and Mari) was destroyed, 
and it can now only be pieced together from inscriptions 
remaining on bronze tablets. The seven Syrian sacraments 
were exchanged for the Western, Syrians were to be re* 
baptized ; in short, it was a day of extinction for the Syrian 
Church in India. But in 1656 the Dutch drove the 
Portuguese from Malabar, whereupon the Syrians wrote to 
the Assyrian Catholicos at Mosul, the Coptic Patriarch at 
Cairo, and the Jacobite at Antioch: In 1665 Gregorius^ 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, came to Malabar and consecrated 
Archdeacon Tuma to be Matran of the northern part of the 
community. The Jacobite Liturgy, script (which differs in 
consonants and vowels from Nestorian Syriac) and error 
(monophysite) were embraced. Yet a portion (twenty-two 
Churches, or :?o,ooo souls) remained in communion or 
agreement with the Christians of Kurdistan. They desired 
from Archbishop Benson a bishop who should have been 
trained in the Assyrian Mission at Urmi. They sent money,, 
and promised to send more, to pay his passage to India. 

Before considering the most wonderful part of Syrian 
mission work, let us note that the Syrians rose in favour 
with Muhammadans, because Muhammad himself had been 
instructed by a Syrian monk named Mar Sergis. Hence 
in the Quran are found stories, such as that of our Lord 
and the clay sparrows, taken from heretical Syriac books, 
and the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of our Lady 
in the Quran may conceivably be traced to the same source. 
A firman was given to the Syrian Patriarch, Ishu Yau 
(628-647), by Muhammad ensuring their protection. The 
document, so it is said, was destroyed in 1843 during Bedr 
Khan Bey's raid in the Tiyari valley. It had been printed 
at Paris in 1630. Hence at Bagdad, after A.D. 762, 
especially under the Abbaside Khalifs, the Syrians became, 
as they did in China, powerful in the State, as well as being 
men of light and learning. The wazirs and physicians were 
often Syrian Catholici ; medicine, carried to high excellence 
in medical schools, was taught by the Syrians. The works 
of Aristotle were translated (for the Syrians till the 
thirteenth century were always Greek scholars) into Arabic, 
and thus, after being rendered into Latin, were introduced 
by the Saracens into the Khalifate of Cordova. From Spain 
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these translations penetrated into the rest of Europe, and 
so became useful to the schoolmen. 

One of the most remarkable literary works of the Syrians 
written in 830 is the *' Apologia" of Al Kindy. In the most 
modern and critical, calm and dispassionate style it disposes 
of any claims Muhammadanism makes to being divine. It 
was written at the court of Al Mamun. The Quran is 
shown to be inspired by Mar Sergis, a Syrian monk ; whilst 
Rabbis interpolated it with Jewish tales and puerilities. 
Muhammad's prophetical claims are cast aside, his actions 
censured, and Jehad condemned. Yet the work gained an 
enormous currency. 

Under Mar Awa II (742-752) a bishop, afterwards a 
matran, was appointed in Eg^pt 

The Syrians began to move eastward about the 
beginning of the sixth century. The cities beyond the 
Caspian on the caravan route to China had long been 
trading centres frequented by Syrian merchants. There, on 
the carpeted floors in the bazars, they sat, meditating how 
they could enjoy their Christian privileges. 

So bishops came, and sees were erected at Merv and 
the large cities ; colleges and schools at Khiva, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, &c., and the dead rested under tombstones, 
which remain in profusion to-day, adorned with Syrian 
crosses, ornaments, and inscriptions, throughout the length of 
Asia. Albiruni (973-1048), though a Muhammadan, points 
out that the Syrians, a people of great intellectual activity, 
superior in this respect to the Catholics, formed the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Syria, Persia and Khurasan, 
Khiva being then a Christian city. In the eleventh century 
the Syrians planted the cross in Kerai't, and the rulers 
embraced the Syrian faith till the time of Chingiz. Their 
hereditary title was Ung or Wang Khan, easily Syriacized 
into Yukhanan or John. This gave rise to the story of 
a Priest or Prester John being a mighty king of Tartary. 
One of these kings being a Christian demanded how the 
Eucharist could be celebrated in a land which neither grew 
corn nor produced grapes. 

The Christian princesses were numerous. In 11 96 
"Prester John" sought aid of Chingiz, who married a 
Rabbanta (nun). The Syrians themselves have no tradition 
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of any one king known as " Prester John." The letter to 
the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople in 1165 purporting 
to be from John is a fiction. In 1145 a Syrian bishop 
reports that a king, Yelin Tashi, the founder of Kara 
Khitai, was a Christian. Certainly the friar minor, John 
of Monte Corvino, writing in 1305, says he induced one of 
these kings at Pekin, with their followers, to be reconciled to 
Rome in 1295. However, as usually happens in Asia, they 
returned to Nestorianism in 1 299. 

China had received Christian teachers as far back as the 
fourth century. As Syrian merchants made their homes 
in the cities of Central Asia, it was only a question of 
time till their clergy should desire to pass on to China, 
where a promising field was now lying fallow. In the year 
A.D. 635 a band of Syrian monks, headed by one called in 
Chinese by the term Olopun, that is, Raban, or Monk, Yau 
Alaha, arrived (636) at Hsian the honourable, or Si-ngan-fu. 
For his work, and all that followed until 781, we are 
indebted to a stone monument, erected at that date, buried 
in the great persecution of 841, unearthed by the Jesuits 
in the seventeenth century, and roofed over by a patriotic 
Chinaman in 1858. It is now in a temple precincts. 
The inscription is in Chinese, the names of Syriac clergy 
being in Syriac, and of the Chinese clergy in Chinese. 
The monument commemorates the noble law of Ta Tsin 
(Rome) in the middle empire. It is 7^ feet high, 3 feet wide, 
10 inches thick. It is handed down by Ching Tsing, priest 
of the Ta Tsin monastery, under Adam, priest and 
Chorepiscopos and Papas of China, that (to give a brief 
summary) there is one Eloah, Three in One, the Unorigi- 
nated True Lord. Then follows the story of creation, an 
account of Man, of Satan and the rise of idolatry. The 
Triune Eloah divided His Godhead, and Messiah appeared. 
Angels proclaimed Him, a Virgin bore Him in Ta Tsin ; 
a star manifested Him ; Persian Magi visited Him. He 
left 27 books of a New Testament, and baptism. His 
ministers come with the cross. They turn to the east at 
prayer and wear beards, shaving their crowns. They keep 
fasts ; they pray for the quick and the dead ; once in seven 
days they have the sacrifice ; they have no slaves, no wealth, 
but they promote harmony. In the days of Tai Tsing 
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(627-649) Olopun brought the Scriptures and translated 
them into Chinese. He built a monastery for 2 1 monks. 
Religion spread through ten provinces (650-683). Monas- 
teries filled a hundred cities (698-699). But Buddhists 
derided it. (At first the Syrians had been placed in a 
Buddhist monastery and were enjoined not to mingle the 
"illuminating" religion, their own, with the pure religion 
or Buddhism). Chien Chung (780-783) helps us. Priest 
Isze does all he can for us. 

How vast the system of our faith ! 
Its answers come how secretly I 
Tis hard for us to form a name 
To indicate our Trinity. 

Erected 781, 7th day of ist month, being Sunday, in the 
days of Khnan Ishu, the Catholicos (ob. 778), the year 
1092 of the lonians. Mar Yezbuzid, Primate and Chor- 
episcopos of Kumdan (China) by the disposition of our 
Saviour, and preaching of our fathers to the Kings of the 
Chinese (February 4th). 

Then follow names, Lingpao, Adam, Hsing, Tung, 
Saurishu, &c., of Kumdan and Sarag (China). There 
were present 67 Syriac Qashishi, 61 Chinese priests, one 
Chinese lay official, who sign. 

Before alluding to the progress of Christianity in 
China we may remark that the medieval Chinese printed 
books, anterior to the fifteenth century (for European 
printing is directly indebted to Chinese block books), show 
that our religion was not disliked generally in Mongolia. 
As long as a picture of the Emperor was kept in the 
churches the ruler was friendly. Emperors would give 
banquets on Easter day to bishops, and send them pre- 
sents of heavenly incense. The Syrians preferred Taoism 
to Buddhism, and did not experience ill-treatment from 
Confucians. They conciliated the emperors, however, 
rather than the people, and did not succeed so well as in 
less civilized countries. Let us look at their Chinese work, 
beginning from the far west. Mosul, opposite Nineveh, 
had a bishop ; Tabriz was a centre of work ; Kashgar was 
a metropolitan see ; so was Samarkand, where Tamerlane 
is buried, from the eighth century, and in 1328 it had a 
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Dominican friar appointed by Rome as a metropolitan ; 
Yarkand had Syrians in it ; Tangut in China, invaded by 
Chingiz Khan in 1206, 12 17, and in 1225, was the see of 
an archbishop, the Bishop of Kamul was present at the 
consecration of the Catholicos Mar Denkha in 1266; 
Chingintalas, an unidentified city, had in it Christians, also 
Sukehur ; in Kampichu were three very fine churches ; in 
Kanchau, in Mongols, were Syrians ; in Erguicl fine churches 
were seen, in Sinja and Egrigaia. Tenduc was wholly a 
Christian province, so were Carajan and Chemope. In 
1278 there were two churches in Chingkianfu, whither the 
Khan sent Mar Sergis to be governor. At Kakanfu or 
Pechili and Yang Chan there were Syrians, and there was 
a church at Knisaj, or Hang Chau, a city of 1,600,000 
houses. Marco Polo, in whose suite was a Nestorian who, 
with a German, constructed for him a mangonel, describes 
all that is set down here. On his line of travel he saw 
thus much of Syriac Christianity. But where he saw a 
metropolitan he did not see the suffragans, the clergy or 
the Chinese converts. 

Under Chingiz Khan (i 162-1267) and his grandson 
Kublai (12 16-1294), and in a very small degree under 
Tamerlane, Christianity declined in China. Kublai- Khan, 
who made Peking in 1264 his capital, tried to introduce 
European Christian missionaries into China. 

Hulagu Khan, his younger brother, who built an obser- 
vatory at Maragha, on Lake Urmi, brought Chinese to 
Persia Syrians and Chinese became more closely con- 
nected than ever before. In 1329 Buddhist services were 
ordered to be used by the Christians in Tenduc. Eventu- 
ally numbers of Christians ceased making open profession^ 
but, like the Japanese between 1603- 11 and down to 1868, 
kept up more or less of the faith in secret, so that the 
Jesuits and later missionaries had converts to their form 
of Christianity in thousands ready to hand. 

To turn to another sphere of Syrian missionary enter- 
prise, St. Francis Xavier found a letter written by a certain 
Ishu Yau to the Christians of Socotra, which was Christian 
when Kosmas Indikopleustes visited it in the sixth century. 
In the seventeenth century a flourishing church still existed 
there. The qashishi (priests) were numerous ; the seman- 
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Iron and rattles were employed as ever to call the faithful 
to the Syrian churches, incense was used freely, and 
always at the Eucharist ; Alleluia was sung, two Lents 
(z.e., Advent and Lent) were rigidly kept ; three day and 
three night offices were performed. 

Lastly, in the "year 1569 of the lonians" two priests 
were working in Sumatra. 

" Have you ever endeavoured to learn, have you the least con- 
ception of, what was the condition of medieval Christian Asia in 
the year 1250? .... Imagine then a Christian Church, spreading 
itself from Asia Minor to Japan, and from the ice-fields in the sea 
of Okhotsk to the jungles of Sumatra. Imagine the head of this 
vast communion resident in Bagdad, and thence swaying the 
ecclesiastical affairs of twenty-five metropolitan provinces. Imagine 
each Metropolitan bound to present himself before the Catholicos 
— ^so was the Pope of this Church named — every year, or every two 
years, or every five years, as the nearness or distance of his 
throne made the journey possible. Cast a glance over the map of 
Asia, and think of cities known only to us as the stations of cara- 
vans, or the capital of barbarous rulers, such as Khiva, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Gondiapur, and the like, then the dwelling-places of 
learned prelates, the headquarters of flourishing Churches, the 
universities of ecclesiastical colleges, where divinity was studied, 
where ritual was taught, where hymns of wonderful beauty were 
written. Imagine this Church one and self-dependent amidst a 
multitude of conflicting religions, preaching Christ to the Buddhists 
of China, to the worshippers of the Lama in Tartary, to the fire- 
priests of Persia, to the Muhammadan colonies scattered here and 
there in every Asiatic province, and to the grosser Indian idolatry 
of Krishnu, Vishnu, and Garesh. People absolutely ignore this 
great communion, the greatest Christian communion that ever 
existed." 

As to the screen in Bagdad Cathedral : 

" Ivory was only the main material of the fabric, chains of 
pearls interlaced and transfigured every portion ; the seeds of fruits, 
the stamens of flowers, were glorified with diamonds. ... the 
bishops of Meliapur had sent the largest pearls of the fishery. . . • 
the Metropolitan of Lahore had chosen from innumerable diamonds 
the most marvellous treasures of Golconda ; the prelates of Siam 
had sent coral of priceless worth ; the Chinese throne of Si-ngan-fu 
had contributed gold, such as in other lands could not be matched" ^ 

* " The Sea Tigers : a Tale of Mediaeval Nestorianism," by J. M. Nealc, p. L 
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The extraordinary success attending the old Assyrian 
Missions may well make the modern missionary reflect. 
Can we not learn what field is the most promising, what 
methods are the best to adopt, and what lines should be 
avoided ? The greatest successes of the Assyrians were 
won in Persia, South India and North China. Now in 
these latter countries the greatest modern missionary efforts 
have been achieved. And it must not be supposed that 
the Assyrians were mere religious settlers in those and 
other countries. The names of Chinese clergy are almost 
equal to those of\ Assyrians on the Si-ngan-fu stone, and 
it is to be remembered that there would be practically no 
Assyrian laity in China. The reason is simple. South 
India, Tinnevelly, Malabar, and Madras have been for 
centuries upon centuries permeated with reverence for 
Christian ideals. The Gospel seed had but to be sown in 
Tinnevelly and at once a goodly crop sprang up, sixty or 
a hundred fold. So in North China, the enormous number 
of crypto-Christians existing from the fifteenth century 
till the arrival of the Jesuits, or of our own North China 
Mission, kept alive a feeling that the worship of the Triune 
Eloah was, after all, the best. 

The modern Assyrian Christians, shepherded by the 
Archbishop's Mission, assert loudly and frequently that 
Persia is ripe — were there religious liberty — for evangeli- 
zation. Persian Muhammadans reverence deeply Christian 
churches, believing them to have curative powers, and ask 
for prayers from Syrian clergy. Christianity is, so to speak, 
in the air. So, in all probability Socotra is still at heart 
Christian — at any rate the cross is venerated. 

We may well ask, and demand an answer — would it 
not be wise to search out those portions of Asia where of 
old the Assyrians carried all before them and there plant 
Missions, learned, strong and powerfully supported, even at 
the cost of passing by, for a time, other fields of work ^ 

It is clear that Assyrian Church polity was more popular 
in Asia than any Western form has been. Would it not 
be well to avoid building Anglican churches ? Let there 
be no pews, but soft carpets on which the worshippers may 
fall down and worship. Again, instead of giving the 
Asiatic such prayers as he deems a muleteer would address 
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to a camel-driver {t.e. brief and curt), why should not our 
modern missionaries translate some oriental Liturgy, if not 
that of Mar Adi and Mar Mari, then that of St. James or 
of St Mark, or the Malabar, or indeed anything but the 
Anglo-Saxon Common Prayer. At once we should not 
only be in full communion with our converts, but we should 
put them en rapport with the Holy Orthodox Eastern 
Church. For we should not be putting before them the 
**filioque," or confirmation dissevered from baptism, and 
similar Western peculiarities. By giving them old Asiatic 
Christian books and rules we might minimize their popular 
objections to us, that we keep no fasts, eat unclean things, 
say short prayers, and, in a word, are essentially and at 
heart non*religious. 

It is greatly to be feared that many only help 
Missions in the hope of seeing Anglicanism strengthened 
by the adhesion of a foreign contingent They desire to 
see the growth of the Prayer Book, the spread of all that 
attaches to the ** pure and apostolic branch of the Church " 
in England. Provincialism is the bane of Western 
Missions, Protestant or Catholic. Easterns avoid it 

For a final lament we may ask whether great oppor- 
tunities have not been lost? What if the Madabar 
Christians had been educated, and brought from Nes- 
torianism and Jacobitism into Catholic Communion? 
What if sixty years ago the Assyrian Christians of 
Kurdistan had been pulled out of the slough of despond, 
and taught to accept as true the faith of Ephesus } Then 
the Church of England, and the S.P.G. in particular, might 
have had a band of auxiliaries who could have pointed out 
the unerring methods of dealing with the Asiatic, and the 
Cross might now perhaps have been gleaming on the 
monasteries of Lhassa, texts of Scripture have been 
written on the carts and their flags in Tibet, the Scriptures 
commented upon by the most Christian people the world 
had ever seen, and bishops, sub-deacons, and acolytes been 
chanting litanies along the shores of the Spice Islands ; the 
ancient wonders of Oxyrhynchus thrown into the shade by 
the bishops, monks, nuns, and lay servants of Christ in 
Persia, China, Japan and Hindustan. 

This mighty Assyrian communion was found by Mr. 
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Ainsworth in 1835 to be reduced to a handful of 150,000 
living in the wild gorges of Kurdistan, and 30,000 on the 
fertile plain of Urmi in Persia. There was still a Catholicos, 
Mar Shimun, my Lord Simon, dwelling at Qudshanis, on 
the River Pishon, in the Garden of Eden. The twenty- 
five medieval archbishops had but one successor, the 
thousands of ancient bishops were represented by a dozen 
poor men in rags, driving the plough, yet celibates and 
fasting all their lives from infancy (when chosen to be 
bishops) until death. One hundred and fifty priests to 
serve an equal number of churches represented the middle 
order ; six hundred deacons, often boys of ten years of age, 
helped the priests at the Eucharist and oflSces. Rejecting 
the overtures of French Dominicans, and the promises of 
American sectarians, the Assyrian nation appealed to 
Archbishop Howley for help. A priest (Dr. Badger) was 
sent, but withdrawn again. Archbishop Tait did what he 
could ; his successor planted the present Mission, not to 
proselytise, but to build up the things that remain, but were 
ready to die. The Mission teaches the faith of Ephesus, 
but avoids the Nestorianism, which had become attenuated 
even in the Chinese days. 

The Assyrians are not only intensely Asiatic, but 
Semitic. Far more than the modern Jews do they con- 
serve the phraseology and customs of the Bible. The 
traveller enters a long valley, with mountains shutting it in 
17,000 feet high. Above there is a ribbon of blue sky, the 
eternal snows below the sky ; again in contrast, im- 
penetrable forests of oaks and walnuts ; a stream dashing 
along, spanned by a wickerwork bridge. High up on a 
crag is a mud church, reached by scaling the rocks as do 
bears and wolves, and ascending a ladder and crawling 
through a little door. Below is the village, a collection of 
mud hovels, joined together by a large flat roof, on which 
the grass grows, the sparrow sits, and the stork builds her 
nest From the time a traveller enters an Assyrian house, 
and hears the Divine " Peace be unto you " — " Shala 
lokhun " — until he sees the guests kiss, like Judas, the hands 
of some priest or Rabbi, he lives amid Biblical customs. 
H is feet are washed ; he takes up his bed and walks to the 
guest chamber or *' house " ; he sees the grass cast into 
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the oven ; two women grinding at the mill, i.e. two stones, 
and making bread ; he sees the candle set on its candle- 
stick, a dish of oil on a stool ; the servants going round the 
village with paper lanterns, and saying, ** Come, for all 
things are now ready '*; guests dipping in the dish with one 
another ; the giving of the sop ; dogs eating of the crumbs 
which fall from the master's table in the upper room, or 
bala khana, balcony — that is, the bread spoons being flung 
from the window so that the dog in the yard may devour 
them. After leaving his shoes outside the house he enters 
a dark room with a mud floor, on which is a mat and 
carpet ; the little quilts rolled up are against the wall, the 
oven is a deep hole in the floor, and the veiled women 
light the fire with the grass, putting the sheets of bread 
round the sides of the oven ; the table-cloth is spread on 
the floor ; the guests seated remove their hats whilst a ten- 
minute grace, ending with the Lord's Prayer, is said, all 
crossing themselves, then, like our Lord, St. John, and 
perhaps Judas, three guests use one tin bowl of cut-up 
mutton and rice, whilst the host possibly honours a guest 
by placing the sop in his mouth. So the marriage customs, 
with the bride concealed, like Jacob's, with a veil ; the hired 
mourners at funerals ; buying and selling as Abraham 
bargained with Ephron ; the making of wine, and many 
other customs, recall exactly the old Semitic life. 

Here, then, is part of the secret of Assyrian success of 
old in Asia. The Archbishop's Mission allows no old 
customs to be given up, no European customs or costumes 
to be introduced, no chairs or tables, no steel pens, or 
English comforts. The Assyrians love languages and 
book learning as well as Al Kindy did, or the translators of 
Aristotle. A Greek " Leqsiqun " transliterated or a copy 
of Payne Smith's, delights them. Hence the work of the 
Mission is educational. In 1886 few could read. In 1904 
thousands have a fair education, and many a good middle- 
class education. The influence of the Sisters of Bethany 
abolished the Asiatic, but not Christian, custom of child 
marriages, girls being married at the age of nine. 

Climbing to a church, we find a stream outside; we 
wash our hands in innocency, and so go to God's altar. 
We leave our shoes outside the church, for the place 
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whereon we shall stand is holy ground, and we keep up 
ancient commands ; for just as we dislike the Western 
allowance of eating things strangled and blood, contrary to 
the command of God the Holy Ghost at the council of 
Jerusalem, so we dislike Western innovations in church 
ceremonial. Entering the church, we find it built east and 
west, for all prayers, public or private, must be said facing 
east, for only Westerns disregard propriety in prayer, and 
are unlike Daniel There is a south aisle separated by 
pillars, trees stripped of bark, from the Temple, and by a 
wall from the laver or baptistery ; the Temple is separated 
by a wall, having a door and veil, from the Holy of Holies. 
No picture, sculpture, stained window or organ is seen ; 
but two tables, on one the MS. books, on the other 
the Cross, being one of the Seven Mysteries or Sacra- 
ments. Every day, at sunset and at sunrise, the beginning, 
that is, of the days ecclesiastical and actual, when the 
Muezzin is chanting '' La Allah ill' Allah, u Muhammad 
rasul Allah" — " No Trinity, no Jesus Christ" — the devout 
Syrians come en masse as a nation to kiss the Cross, and 
pray to Him who died on it. The priest, in plain lay 
clothes, the men in front, the women behind, are chanting 
the psalms antiphonally, as Mar Ignatis heard the watchers 
chanting in heaven. 

In dhe Holy of Holies we see a niche in the east wall, 
the throne for the slain Lamb, the candles standing in their 
own grease, the cross of wood, the chalice and paten of tin, 
the altar-cloth ragged. In the baptistery the priest and 
deacon are in alb, stole, girdle, the priest putting over his 
head the ample ma'apra ; all of these curiously embroidered 
in many colours. The bread is baked with its holy 
leaven, the cup is mingled. The Litany is sung and 
Collects, two lections of the Old Testament and three 
of the New, the Gospel being sung whilst lights, signify- 
ing that the Gospel light has chased away heathen 
error, are held near the book, and incense breathes 
perfume. The Catholic Creed, unadulterated by the 
Latin "filioque," is sung, followed by the hymn of the 
Cherubim. The veil is drawn, the consecration takes 
place. The priest stands in front of the veil, the deacon 
holding the chalice in a humeral veil on the north : they 

z 
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chant the words of administration, and the people pass from 
south to north receiving in their hands. Before the priest 
communicates a baptism often takes place, the infant is 
anointed and immersed thrice, then brought into the Temple 
to receive the Seal, which is not deferred till fifteen years 
of age, and is afterwards communicated. Every man, 
woman, and baby is baptized, confirmed and a communi- 
cant. 

The Archbishop's Mission prints the liturgical books 
and scriptures of this ancient body, and religious and edu- 
cational works in the Nestorian character, which is prac- 
tically that of the Si-ngan-fu inscription. Thus Church 
and nation are preserved. 

In dealing with Asiatics, and specially with nations 
possessing a low degree of civilization, a strict etiquette in 
social life is necessary to prevent friction, and an exact and 
elaborate ceremonial in religion to ensure the performance 
of worship at all. A nation possessing social and re- 
ligious etiquette would seem to provide missionary material 
ready to hand. This is indeed the case. Moreover, 
the modern Assyrians are as fond of travel as their fore- 
fathers. Some have already gone to, and done good work 
as missionaries in, Japan and America ; others desire to go 
forth to India. It is a serious matter for those who desire 
the spread of the Faith to neglect to use Assyria, whom 
God calls the " work of my hands." 

A. H. Lang. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE LONDON 

GHETTO. 

Englishmen have hitherto been able to regard with the 
complacency of indifference the invasions of foreigners to 
their shores which have taken place from time to time. 
The greatest of these was probably at the so-called Norman 
Conquest. This ended in the Normans being absorbed by 
the Anglo-Saxon element, though the enrichment of our 
laws, language, and habits remains as evidence of the 
benefits which the nation has gained from the struggle 
for mastery. From that time we have continued to 
benefit by the immigration of aliens, which has resulted in 
the incorporation of fresh ideas and new blood. 

We are now face to face with an invasion of a twofold 
character. 

First, there is an influx of the riff-raff of Europe, and 
secondly the arrival of a large and increasing number of 
Jews, who come to us poor in money but rich in intellect, 
who are not so much producers as middlemen and makers 
of markets. 

In considering our attitude with regard to this alien 
immigration it is advisable to keep the mind clear as to these 
two distinct classes. It is not proposed to deal with the 
question of the inroad of ordinary Europeans except to 
say that many of their vices are imputed to the Jewish 
igimigrants, for it is certain that many of the crimes com- 
mitted by Polish Roman Catholics have been commonly set 
down to the discredit of the Polish Jews, who bear similar 
names. We wish rather to consider the influence of this 
Jewish Settlement on the moral and religious principles 
of our nation. 

Z 2 
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The writer, living and working in East London, and 
being constantly brought into contact with the Jewish 
element, is convinced that the questions connected with this 
section of our immigrant population merit the most serious 
study, and this the more so now that large districts are 
becoming mainly peopled by Jews. 

One of our Bishops in the East End of London has well 
said: "The German and the Jew are crowding out the 
English. They are crowding them out, and are getting the 
money that goes in petty commerce. You hear German 
talked by groups on the pavement, you see windows filled 
with notices in Hebrew, you are aware ofa strange language 
spoken by passers-by, and you learn by a sort of exhaustive 
process that it must be Yiddish. One clergyman tells me 
that half his population are Jews, another, that the Jews are 
three-quarters of all the people. And where the Jews b^n 
to enter upon the possession of a street they soon become 
the only tenants of the houses. No class of people I am 
told pay such large rents, so regularly, and without making 
demands for improvements. In one parish that I know of 
85 per cent, of the births registered in 1894 were registered 
as foreign births. In an Infant School in the East End 
out of 3 1 5 infants only fifteen are Gentiles, and in a large 
Board School of 1,200 children and infants there are only 
60 Gentiles." 

This preponderance of Jews in certain districts is only 
of recent growth and demands serious consideration. 

For many centuries Jews have come to England in small 
numbers, in fact many are supposed to have come over 
at the Conquest. They have always been looked upon 
as a special class by themselves. Before the Great 
Rebellion Jews were known as " King's men," and regarded 
as quite distinct, and treated differently from other foreigners, 
they and their belongings being considered the property of 
the King. It was Charles II. who gave formal permission 
to the Jews to reside in England, and since then they 
have gradually struggled into a position of full civic rights. 
In 1858 a Bill was passed rendering Jews eligible for 
Parliament. 

Notwithstanding this constant dribbling in it is probable 
that had it not been for recent additions to their number we 
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should be little conscious of the presence of Jews in 
England, since they have a tendency to become thoroughly 
English in the third or fourth generation, to lose their 
old nationality and to become incorporated into our national 
system. There is, however, a great difference between 
these Jews and our present incoming aliens. The early 
settlers were to a great extent Sephardim^ or Spanish Jews, 
a noble type of Jew, descended from those of the race 
who, travelling along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
settled in Spain, until by expulsion they wer? driven to 
Holland, from whence they came to our shores. 

The recent settlers, however, are of another class. 
They are mostly Jews from Poland and Roumania, the 
people which have been so graphically described in the 
" Children of the Ghetto.*' 

It has always been considered that "Ghetto Jews" 
have different characteristics from Spanish Jews. This is 
apparent in their language, for, like the Galileans of old, 
from whom perhaps they are descended, "their speech 
bewrayeth them." The Polish Yiddish which they speak 
is a language, or jargon, founded on the German of the 
Rhine provinces of three hundred years ago. mixed with 
Polish, Hebrew, and Aramaic, the latter being the language 
of Palestine in our Lord's time. They differ from the 
Spanish Jews also in the habits which they have acquired 
from their Ghetto life. It is quite true that in England the 
Spanish Jews settled in certain quarters, as names like 
** Old Jewry" testify ; but these quarters never became a 
Ghetto, since there were no compulsory limits, and they 
have in consequence always had the feeling that they could 
move where they liked and extend their ground, and that 
they partook in the national life of the country. The Ghetto 
Jews, on the other hand, from their hereditary training, 
have a different feeling. The Ghettos abroad were limited 
areas of a city, inside which the Jews lived, entirely shut 
off from the life of the rest of the city. As they increased 
in number they simply herded more closely together. Their 
world of thought and domestic habits were quite distinct 
from those of the people among whom they dwelt ; the 
only public opinion that influenced their sanitary and social 
laws was that of their own community. 
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These are the people who are coming in large numbers 
to this country. It is extremely difficult to form an exact 
estimate as to the actual number of Jews coming to England 
or of those born in England. The Board of Trade returns, 
in stating the country of origin, only help us to a limited 
extent, and the ordinary statistics, taken mainly from Jewish 
sources, are likely to be modified by the desire to minimise 
the extent of the invasion, for the Jews are naturally not 
desirous of proclaiming the growth of their numbers in 
England, and quite rightly from their point of view, as they 
desire to retain a haven of refuge for their co-religionists 
who are seeking shelter from persecution abroad. 

The question we have to consider is, what will be the 
ultimate effect of these Ghetto Jews on the life of the 
country. 

The point to be discussed is not what is their present 
influence, but what will it be when they develop under 
the influence of their new surroundings. 

Unfortunately, they still retain all the worst features 
derived from Ghetto life. They are accustomed to live in 
a more crowded manner than their English neighbours, 
and from their habit of herding together they learn less 
quickly the sanitary laws of the country into which they 
have come. The very fact that they have their own judges, 
or dayanim, who decide points of rabbinical law in their 
own house of judgment, creates a danger lest an itnpetum 
in imperio should be established. 

There is also a great danger lest, settling as they do 
among the poorest and least intellectual portions of our 
populous cities, they should learn new vices, and lest the 
moral restraint of their own religion should become gradu- 
ally weakened, and a powerful intellectual, but irreligious, 
force should exercise a baneful effect upon the life of the 
country. 

Certainly, a good religious Jew has very many charac- 
teristics commanding our respect; but a worthless Jew, 
who has the cunning of an Oriental without any moral 
principle, is a plague spot, which is the more dangerous 
owing to the natural abilities which he possesses. The 
great majority of our present immigrants come to us from 
districts where their religion is most strictly practised, and 
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they are themselves devout and earnest in the performance 
of their religious duties, which enter into the most minute 
details of their daily life. Their children, however, are as 
a rule much less observant of these precepts, and conse- 
quently less under the influence of these safeguards. The 
question whether this decadence of Judaism augurs well 
for the future of the country or the reverse depends largely 
for its answer on what takes the place of Judaism as it 
decays. 

That this decay in Judaism is actually in progpress is 
evidenced by the fact that the Jews in London are continu- 
ally bewailing the falling off in the attendance at synagogues, 
the lack of interest taken by the young in the services, the 
demand for more English in the services, and for other 
alterations to suit the worshippers, while at the same time 
there are frequent notices of the opening of new synagogues 
and chevras in consequence of the continuous influx of fresh 
alien Jews. 

These complaints, therefore, though they may not point 
to a decay in the strength of Judaism as a religion in 
England, at any rate show that it is passing through a 
period of change in this country. 

There are four points which seem to be of special 
importance in view of an attempt to estimate the influence 
of the Jews upon the English nation at the present time. 

( 1 ) The decadence of the Oriental idea of the identity 

of the religion with the race. 

(2) The absence of persecution. 

(3) The advance of the Jew in wealth and social 

position. 

(4) The power of adaptation which is characteristic 

of the Jewish race. 

First, then, let us consider the national or tribal religious 
sentiment, which has always been such a powerful feeling 
in the East. Instances of this will readily occur to studetnts 
of the Old Testament. 

The Tabernacle, occupying the central place in the 
encampment, like the tent of the head man of the tribe, 
helped to create the feeling that the God of Israel was the 
Sheykh of the tribe. The belief in later history that the 
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God of Israel had proved Himself greater than the gods 
of Hena and Iva and the gods of Assyria was consistent 
with the idea that each nation had its own deity and 
religion. 

To this^ day the Sultan classes his subjects under the 
heads of religions, not nationalities, and an individual who 
wishes to change his religion must do so at the expense of 
changing all the civil and domestic relations of secular life. 
To give a recent instance, my guide in Damascus, who 
was a Jew from Bagdad, and had been baptized, found it 
impossible to travel into another province, because, though 
a Turkish subject, he had a difficulty in getting his local 
passport signed by the leading Jews, who were his only 
representatives acknowledged by the Sultan. H.B.M. 
Consul would not sign for him, since, though they were 
both of the same religion, the British Consul could only 
recognise naturalised British subjects. 

Here, then, was an example of the meeting together of 
the East and West, the former looking on the religion as 
the nation, the latter as represented by the Consul, only 
taking count of the nation, without reference to the 
religion. 

In the same way, in the East, certain trades are in the 
hands of certain religions and races. A man whose ances- 
tors have always hammered brass plates cannot without 
considerable difficulty leave that trade and pursue another, 
as he would be entering the sphere of another religion and 
race. This was formerly the case even in our own country, 
and prevailed to a great extent throughout Europe, 

It is not so long ago that the guilds of the various 
trades such as silver and ironwork closed the doors to men 
who were not willing to be initiated into the guild by a 
religious service. It was this which drove the Jew in the 
middle ages to be simply a vendor of old clothes and 
second-hand articles ; but even then the Western mind did 
not identify the nation with the religion as completely as 
in the East. 

We have, then, the Jew, permeated with the feeling that 
his race and his religion are synonymous terms, coming 
into a land of religious freedom. 

(2) This brings us to our second point, viz., that for 
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centuries his religion has been hardened by persecution, 
which in his new home he suddenly feels relaxed, and he 
has to learn how to live without this restraining influence. 

Not only did the Ghetto walls restrain the Jewish 
population from spreading over a larger plot of ground as 
it increased in numbers, but they strengthened the bands 
of national and social habit. 

The Jew, when he went out of the gateway of the 
Ghetto, found himself in the midst of a foreign and un- 
friendly people, with whom he had little or nothing in 
common. 

This inbreeding and exclusive trading, brought on by 
persecution and restraint, effectually kept alive the identity 
of the national and religious idea. 

In a strange land, where the Jews were not allowed to 
intermingle with the native inhabitants but had always to 
live as a separate people, persecution consolidated rather 
than injured their religious ritual. When, after long ages 
of such teaching, the Jew lands in England, he finds him- 
self in a country where religion is a matter of free choice, 
where each man may do what he desires as regards his 
creed and worship, where the individual is not lost in 
the nation, and where he is no longer subjected to civil 
disabilities owing to his race or creed. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that, for some time, the new comers 
should find their religious sentiments and practices passing 
through a stage of transition, while they themselves are 
settling down to altered conditions. 

(3) While this change is going on, the alien Jew, rich 
in intellect but poor in coin, is gradually rising in the social 
scale, and consequently growing less punctilious in his 
religion. In other countries besides England it is. found 
that the poorer Jews are, as a rule, more strict and devout 
than their richer brethren. 

I remember when in Morocco going into a house at 
Mogador, in which were two synagogues, one above the 
other ; in the poor man's synagogue two men were at 
prayer, in the richer synagogue there were none. My g^ide, 
who was a Jew, explained that the rich did not need to 
pray like the poor, since they had made their money ! 

Thus the influence of English thought on the ancient 
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Eastern idea of the identity of the religion with the race, 
and the loosening of these ties by the absence of persecu- 
tion in a free country, together with the gradual rise of the 
Jew in the social scale, would naturally result in apparent, 
if not real, decadence, while the Jew is adapting himself to 
his new environment. 

(4) The Jews have a wonderful capacity of adaptation. 
With all their great gifts, it can hardly be said that the 
race is inventive, but it is distinctly imitative, though not 
in the way popularly ascribed to the Chinese. The Jew, 
with a genius entirely his own, seizes the salient features 
and "out-Herods Herod*' in carrying them into effect 

Disraeli says that " the Jew is like water passing through 
pipes, which derives its colour from the channels through 
which it flows." 

In East London this variety of colour is not as notice- 
able as in other parts, since most of our aliens pass through 
the same educational channel ; but when one compares the 
Jews in one country with those in another the question 
that arises is not so much what are their common charac- 
teristics as whether there is any common national type. 

Their powers of imitation may be briefly formulated 
under three entirely different heads. 

(a) If the religion of a country and its morality are of 
a low type, the religion and morals of the Jew become the 
same. 

(6) In general cast of features and dress the Jew 
adapts himself to his surroundings. Along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean the Jews of different places 
have entirely distinct features and habits. An Algerian 
Jew, who was quite unlike myself, once boycotted me 
because he thought that I was a Jew and hailed from 
Morocco. 

In Jerusalem I sat with Dr. Wheeler while he saw his 
patients in the hospital, and as each entered he was able 
to name the country from which the patient had come. 
The Jews in that city live in colonies apart, according to 
the countries from which they come, speaking different 
languages, having their own ministers and synagogues, 
dressing in distinct fashions, and having distinct features 
and facial expression. Just as in China you may find the 
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Jews wearing pig-tails, and looking much like other 
Chinamen, so in Persia, Yemen, Spain, and Germany the 
Jew has adapted himself and his looks to the country he 
lives in. In the same way a Board schoolmaster in 
London observed that the children seemed to grow more 
like the English in their appearance the longer they 
remained in the school. 

(c) The Jew seems to absorb into himself the national 
spirit of the country in which he lives. In every country 
he is more loyal than the native subjects, whether the 
governing power is an absolute monarchy, republic, or a 
limited monarchy as in Great Britain. Recently we have 
gained a new word '' Mafeking " to express the action of a 
demonstrative crowd, and those of us who live in East 
London know that much of the origin of this exuberance 
is due to the loyalty of our alien population. 

In Algeria, during the Franco-German war, the Jews 
were far more loyal to the French than were the Moslems. 

It is instructive to contrast with this the behaviour and 
influence of those who have been considered the other 
descendants of Abraham, the sons of Ishmael — the Arabs. 
Their settlements have been by conquest, and wherever 
they have gone they have left their mark. In countries 
like Spain the Moorish buildings still stand, as lasting 
memorials of their power ; but more permanent than these 
are the Arabic names of rivers and places, like " Wady- 
el-Kebir," which survives as the " Guadal-quivir." And 
it is well known how difficult it is for even a dominant 
nation to change the ancient names of a country. 

The Jews, on the other hand, seem to have developed 
no style of architecture peculiar to themselves, as might 
have been expected of them had they had the inventive 
faculty. 

In Europe their synagogues are European, in China 
they build pagodas. 

It is this wonderful power of adopting the habits and 
customs of the people among whom they dwell which 
accounts for the changes which are taking place in the 
character of Judaism among the Jews in London to-day. 

It is during this transition period that we may hope to 
exercise the greatest influence upon them. 
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We are face to face with a great responsibility. If we 
neglect to use our opportunity, as the Germans have done, 
we must expect to find a wave of agnosticism flooding the 
religious life of the country, as a reaction from the sudden 
bursting of the restraining bonds of persecution. We have 
in East London a people moulded on the old Eastern 
traditions which confuse nationality and religion, so that it 
is a matter of common discussion in the Jewish Press in 
London whether a Jew, when he becomes a Christian, 
ceases to be a Jew or not 

One could hardly imagine a discussion in one of our 
daily papers as to whether an Englishman lost his 
nationality by embracing Mohammedanism, and became, 
for instance, a Turk. 

These traditions have been deepened and sobered from 
contact with the earnest, simple superstitious piety of the 
Russian peasant ; and, imbued with these ideas, the Jews 
have suddenly come into a land of freedom in religious 
thought, and have settled in the least intellectual part of 
the Metropolis, where Christianity is also weakest as 
regards numbers. As a Jew once said to me, "Our 
people do not know what the beauty of a Christian Sunday 
is, since they live around Brick Lane with its Sunday 
market." 

Here it is that Judaism is gradually losing its rab- 
binical safeguards, and is developing more and more on 
the lines of Western thought. 

There is great danger lest, in the process, many should 
drift not simply into philosophical agnosticism, but into an 
infidelity of an active and aggressive character. It is, there- 
fore, most important that we should try and get in touch 
with the Jew before he arrives at this stage ; for, as Bishop 
Butler well says, ** superstition is better than atheism," and 
it is easier to direct a change of creed than to foster faith 
in a heart which has ceased to have any religious 
tendency. 

Hence, while we may say that this decadence of 
Judaism is a hopeful sign, inasmuch as it implies a loosen- 
ing of the bands which have kept the Jews together, it is 
only a hopeful sign if we are ready to do our part in 
bringing the influences of Christian love to bear upon them 
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before they have drifted away into something which is far 
more anti-Christian than the strictest Judaism. 

Christianity is, after all, only the fulfilment of Judaism, 
and owes its origin to the people of the Old Covenant, 
who gave to the New Covenant both Testaments, New 
and Old. It was the rabbinical teaching which made the 
word of the Old Testament comparatively useless as a 
preparation for the Coming of the Messiah. Loosened 
from the bonds of this rabbinical teaching, the Jew is 
already far more in sympathy with Christianity than many 
would at first suppose. In his entrance into the freedom 
of thought that he finds in England and America he 
gradually shakes himself free from the glosses which have 
overlaid his Bible and creed ; and if, during this process, 
he can be brought into touch with the love and sympathy 
which is the kernel of true Christianity, the barrier is 
small which he has to surmount in order to pass to a 
religion which is really the fulfilment of his own old faith. 
That this is the case is shown by the great and increasing 
number of Christians in the present day who owe their 
descent to ancestors of Hebrew extraction. 

A book has recently been published, which states that 
during the last century two hundred and twenty thousand 
Jews were baptized, and though many of these baptisms 
may have been from social or political reasons, yet it is 
most probable that far more than these have become 
Christians or have allowed their children to become so 
without any public statement of their origin having been 
disclosed. 

There is reason to believe that quite one per cent, of 
the clergy of the Church of England are of Jewish ex- 
traction, and that many of our nobility and the leaders in 
art, science, and diplomacy owe their genius to their 
descent from the ancient Hebrew race. 

J. Basil Rust. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

T t od t' ^^ George Smith, who gives in his 

. article on ** The Peoples of India and 

M,^ ^^rtrf^^c Christianity " a very helpful review of the 

last Indian census, writes from a life- 
long acquaintance with India. It is just fifty years 
since he first went out to India. From i860 to 1875 
he acted as the India correspondent of the Times. After 
his return to Scotland he was for many years Foreign 
Secretary to the United Free Church of Scotland. The 
publication of the Indian Government census is even more 
welcome to the Christian missionary than it is to the 
Government official or statistician. When doubts are cast 
upon the accuracy of missionary returns, it is possible for 
the missionary to point to the official record of the spread 
of Christianity in India. No opponent of English Missions 
can explain away the fact which the census returns reveal 
that during the past decade the adherents of non- Roman 
forms of Christianity in India have increased nearly twenty 
times as fast as the population taken as a whole has 
increased. 

The article by the Bishop of Zanzibar is written by one 
who has had large experience of the African native, first as 
a medical missionary, afterwards as Bishop of Likoma, and 
more recently as Bishop of Zanzibar. The Universities* 
Mission to Central Africa has from the start regarded 
ritual as a very important adjunct to worship. The sug- 
gestions which the Bishop here offers, in view of the 
dangers which his Mission has encountered, will, therefore, 
be read with special interest by those who have to deal 
with natives in other Missions. The whole subject of the 
influence which external ritual exerts upon the minds of 
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uncultured natives is eminently one to be dealt with by 
experts. 

Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming is well known for her 
travels and for the accounts which she has published of 
them in many different parts of the world, including Fiji, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, California, and China. Of recent 
years she has devoted a large portion of her time to the 
attempt to secure the interest and sympathy of the English 
public in the work for the Chinese blind to which her 
article relates. 



Christianity ^^^ Daily Telegraph on May 1 6 printed 

r . the following telegram which it had 

in Japan. • j r • j 

^ ^ received from its war correspondent in 

Tokyo, Mr. Bennett Burleigh : — 

** A great religious meeting, called by influential men, was held 
in the park to-day. The object was to determine on founding in 
Japan a Church pro-Christian in character but independent in its 
lines. 

*' Leading men think that the time has come, in view of the 
education question and the issues at stake, to adopt the elements 
approved of by the majority of civilised nations. 

** An edict establishing a Church of Japan is not improbable." 

It would indeed be a calamity, to be deplored by all friends 
of missionary work in Japan, if this news should prove to 
be correct. There have been several instances in early 
Christian and in mediaeval times where a profession of the 
Christian faith has been urged upon an unwilling and un- 
instructed people by their rulers, but in every case the 
result attained has been most unsatisfactory. We are 
convinced that Japan will yet become a Christian nation, 
but we do not wish to see this day anticipated by any 
popular movement the final effect of which would be to 
delay and not to hasten the development of Christian 
influence amongst the Japanese. In a letter which we 
recently received from the Bishop of South Tokyo he says 
that the Japanese Government has insisted that the inter- 
preters who go with the English and other foreign war 
correspondents must be Christians. The explanation which 
the Bishop gives of this action is significant. He says : — 
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** Many of the foreign correspondents are excellent men, but, 
after the experience of the foreign contingents at the relief of the 
Pekin l^^ations, thejr wish those who go to have strength of 
principle enough not to soil the Japanese name among people by 
whom it is important that their nation should be r^;arded with 
respect and confidence, through yielding to temptations to plunder, 
lust, or drink. At all events, it is certain that confidence in the 
character of Christian Japanese is the reason of the order.** 

This confidence would appear to be shared by some of the 
municipal authorities if we may judge by the fact that a 
public contribution which had been raised for the sufferers 
in a local catastrophe was deliberately entrusted to the 
Christians of the place for management and distribution, 
although they were in no way concerned in the matter. 
Amongst those Christians who have distinguished them- 
selves in the present war is Admiral Uriyu, who initiated 
the fighting at Chemulpho. Both he and his family are 
Christians. 

In trying to forecast the future of Japanese Chris- 
tianity it seems probable that if the Japanese eventually 
evolve a national Christian Church it will be modelled 
more or less on the lines of the present Nippon Sai Kokwai 
— t.e., " Holy Catholic Church of Japan." Although this 
body is relatively a small one, it has increased very rapidly 
during the last few years. The two branches of the 
Catholic Church which are numerically strongest are the 
Roman and the Greek. The episcopal form of church 
government is thus at present adopted by about three- 
fourths of the whole number of Japanese Christians. We 
cannot doubt but that one of the results of the present 
war will be the demand on the part of the Japanese clergy 
for the appointment of Japanese bishops and for a com- 
pletely independent branch of the Christian Church. 



^L i?jl' J.' The Ttmes, m a leadmo; article recently 

Tm Ethiopian 1 1. i. j j- ? - / 

'^ . published, discusses what it terms the 

movement in \^ . o i. a r • 1.1 >» l- u 

o -rz yfy • great South African problem, which 

South Afrua. . ^. , , . , 1.-1 

IS involved m the political movement 

called Ethiopianism, and which has as its watchword "Africa 

for the Africans," though, as the writer of the article says, 
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^'ostensibly it appears as nothing more alarming than a 
missionary native church." The movement has spread so 
rapidly that the Natal Government has thought it neces- 
sary to ship back to America some native preachers who 
had come over to preach an anti-white crusade. Readers 
of The East and The West will remember an article 
which appeared in the January issue for last year entitled 
"The Ethiopian Order in South Africa," The writer 
gave an account of an application which had been received 
by the South African Church from a body of some ten 
thousand natives headed by a man named Dwane, asking 
to be admitted and cared for as members of that Church. 
The result of the application was the formation of what is 
now known as the Ethiopian Order, which has been 
characterised by the utmost self-restraint and moderation 
as well as by entire loyalty to the existing Government. 
The members of this Ethiopian Order are for the most 
part resident in Cape Colony or the Orange River Colony. 
In response to inquiries we would remind our readers that 
the two organisations have nothing in common and that 
their ideals are quite inconsistent with one another. We 
agree with the writer in the Times that the Ethiopian 
movement in Natal *' forms a significant warning that there 
\s a vast problem in South Africa with which it will tax all 
our capacities to deal." As it is certain that the natives of 
South Africa will become nominal Christians within a com- 
paratively few years, it behoves all who are interested in 
the welfare of South Africa and who accept the Christian 
faith to see that the Christianity which will ere long be 
professed by the natives shall be of a higher type than 
that which characterises the natives of the i^outhern States 
of America from which Ethiopianism has taken its origin. 

[We hope to be able to publish a further article on the 
Ethiopian Order in our next issue.] 
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The Essential Kafir. By Dudley Kidd. Published by A. & C 
Black. 434 pp., with numerous Illustrations. Price i&r. net 

The native population in South Africa is a heavy responsibility 
laid upon the shoulders of the English nation. It is surprising 
that up till now so little accurate and systematic information has 
been supplied in r^ard to the South African native, far less, for 
instance, than in regard to the natives in India. 

Yet the Kafir population is a vast one. The huge majority of 
men living in South Africa may be classed under the head of 
Kafirs. Any history, therefore, or any account of the Kafirs 
should be of interest to a loyal Englishman, and should be doubly 
interesting to an English Christian. The responsibility of the 
English Church towards the Kafir is as great as that of the nation ; 
for in the hands of the Christian Church lie in a laige measure 
the spiritual hope and prepress of the great Kafir races in South 
Africa. 

This is recognised by us all ; nevertheless the knowledge which 
most men in England possess of the Kafir is meagre indeed 
Mr. Dudley Kidd has done something towards remedying this 
defect for us. He has through long years watched the Kafir with 
sympathetic eyes, and has now giv^n us the result of his observa- 
tions in a work of remarkable interest and value. He claims to 
provide first-hand evidence about the Kafirs, and certainly succeeds 
in supplying us with a large amount of accurate and original 
information. 

In his book, " The Essential Kafir," so styled because " the 
title refers to that essential spirit which underlies all the variations 
of the outer life of the many tribes included under the name of 
the Kafir," he has grouped in different chapters, dealing with various 
heads of his subject, the classified and sifted contents of a note- 
book compiled during twelve years' personal experience of life 
amongst the natives. 

The chapters on native beliefs, magic, customs, and mental 
characteristics are the most interesting from the point of \W9i of 
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those who would study the possibilities of moral and spiritual pro- 
gress amongst the South African natives. 

First with regard to beliefs. It would seem that the Kafirs 
scarcely know what they believe. They will tell a questioner that 
they believe anything which they think he wants them to say they 
believe. " It may be safely said that it is impossible to draw up a 
code of native belief which will hold even for a single tribe ; all 
that can be done is to try and catch the spirit of their creed, which 
fortunately is the same all over the country. The spirit of their 
belief — the essential conception underlying their view of life — 
this can be found, and this is what is really of * vast importance." 

The " spirit of their belief," then, is that of a belief in spirits 
and a vague '* next world." From this arises a kind of ancestor 
worship. The great father of all ancestors is Umkulunkulu, '* who 
has much the same value to a Kafir that the name Adam had to 
millions of people in pre-Darwinian days." There are countless 
versions of the story of who and what Umkulunkulu is or was, as 
indeed there are of most of their beliefs. Mr. Kidd speaks of the 
world of belief in which the Kafirs live as a " crazy world." They 
do not know what they believe ; they do not know whether they 
believe that there is one God, or whether there are twenty, or none. 

There is, however, one thing in which all Kafirs believe. That 
is magic "The one subject that all Kafirs are agreed upon is 
the reality of magic. No Kafir in his senses dreams of doubting 
the tremendous power of magic If there is one thing in the 
whole world about which all natives are agreed, it is that the power 
of magic is the one reality of life. ... It is the one subject on 
which there can be no controversy." 

The result of this is unbounded and unshaken faith in witch 
doctors and the machinations of witchcraft. There is no distinc- 
tion between magic and witchcraft ; though according to circum- 
stances it is sometimes " highly praiseworthy to use magic, some- 
times the most wicked of sins " ; in which latter case the art 
practised is witchcraft. 

The history of the native customs is not on the whole pleasant 
reading. Many of their customs are immoral and degrading and 
vile. Mr. Kidd's first chapter on customs brings before us vividly 
the crying need for the moral uplifting of these people. " The 
man who poses as an authority on the Kafirs, and repeats the 
statement that the natives are moral and right enough if only 
missionaries would leave them alone, is either a knave or a fool." 

The author's chapter on mental characteristics is one of the 
most excellent in all his excellent book. It shows us that the Kafir 
b not, as is so often stated, an overgrown child, but that rather he 
is a misgrown child — " misgrown with a vengeance." He is coarse, 
vicious, cunning, clever, genial, emotional, keen at a bargain. His 
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memory is marvellous. He has considerable mental powers, 
which never develop after boyhood. He has a very real, very 
troublesome conscience. He lives on, he breathes deceit; yet 
his. sense of justice is as strong as his memory is keen. He cannot 
stand being laughed at He is cruel, hideously, awfully cruel ; and 
as one reads the lengths to which the cruelty of Kafir kings and 
chiefs will go, one is more and more amazed at the statements of 
the kind of which we, most of us, have experience, and which 
have often been made to Mr. Kidd himself by traders and the like, 
who say that the Kafir is ^ all right and needs no interference 
from government or missionary." 

Such are a few of the intensely interesting facts which Mr. 
Kidd tells us of our South African subjects. The book is written 
in an attractive style, and is beautifully illustrated with lOO 
..photographic plates. It is crammed with anecdote and informa- 
tion, and should be read by all who wish to obtain a real insight 
into the lives and characters of the African native. If it is written 
in parts in a slightly egotistical strain, the unquestioned worth of 
its contents justifies the same. 

As we lay down this history of '' the development of the soul 
of the Kafir people," there are left two strong impressions on our 
mind. The first is that, in spite of much in the Kafirs that is 
coarse and brutal and hideous and vile, there are in them charac- 
teristics from which in the future may be produced an altogether 
higher and nobler character. The second is that in the formation 
or evolution of this character the only adequate factor can ever 
be the Christian faith. 



India and Christian Opportunity, By Harlan P. Beach. Published 
by the New York Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. Price 2s, 

Mr. Beach is already well known in England as the compiler 
of a missionary atlas. The present volume is a text-book intended 
for students of Indian Missions. Although it carefully avoids 
giving details of missionary work, the general information which 
it supplies should prove of the greatest assistance to all students. 
The titles of the chapters are: "The Physical Environment"; 
^* Some Historical Factors " ; " Races and the Common Life " ; " The 
Religious Life of To-day" ; "Christianity in India" (an historical 
sketch) : " Ways of Working " ; " Problems and Opponents " ; 
" Results and Opportunities." 

The information given in regard to the vernacular literature of 
India, and the need for supplying definitely Christian books and 
newspapers, is specially deserving of notice. In 1900 there were 
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in India 2,198 printing presses at work, and in addition to 1,146 
newspapers and periodicals, including English, which were printed, 
8,036 books were published. Of these, 6,807 ^^^^ i" Indian 
languages. 

"With the 15,000,000 readers in India to-day, the need of a 
higher grade of vernacular literature is made evident by the con- 
siderations urged by Dr. Jones. The books which the Hindus have 
published in their vernaculars, and which alone are accessible to 
the people, are low in their tone and debasing in their morality, 
even when they are not anti-Christian and infidel in their aim 
and spirit There is great need that we supplant the unworthy, 
trivial, obscene books which find currency among the natives by 
a wholesome, pure, and elevating Christian literature. The minds 
of the people of that land are poisoned beyond anything that we 
can realize by that debasing literature which is the product of 
their own faith and legends. 

" The enemies of our faith are active in India. Anti-Christian 
and infidel literature is scattered broadcast over that land. 
Bradlaugh, the high-priest, and Ingersoll, the prophet, of unbelief, 
are known all over India. Their base and slanderous attacks 
upon our faith are there not only known in English, but they are 
translated into many of the vernaculars of the land. I have seen 
extensive quotations from IngersoH's 'The Mistakes of Moses' 
printed in tract form, and scattered among people in remote 
villages in South India. Many of the people of that land learn of 
Christianity only through these translated diatribes of Western 
infidels." 

'' In 1900 there were in India forty-one Christian presses and 
publishing houses, issuing 200,000 pages annually. There were 
in circulation seventy-six translations of the Scriptures. The 
eighteen Tract Societies had published 40,000,000 copies of their 
publications. There are 147 magazines and other periodicals 
published in India for native Christians, with an average circula- 
tion of 1,000 each. There are in India 15,000,000 readers among 
the native peoples ; not less than a million youths are sent forth 
annually from its institutions with an ability to read, some in 
English, but mostly in vernaculars, and with eagerness to peruse 
anything that may be sent forth from Christian presses. The 
books accessible from native presses are morally unwholesome. 
... If we despise this day of great opportunity in this increasingly 
important department of work, it will not only handicap us 
seriously in other departments ; it will also delay considerably the 
coming of the great day to which we all look with so much 
eagerness." 

After describing some of the attempts to modernize Hinduism^ 
and to combine enough of Christianity to satisfy the newly- 
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awakened aspirations of the natives with enough Hinduism to 
avoid the risk of social ostracism or rupture of caste regulations, 
he says : — 

** The imitation of Christian methods still further satisfies those 
who have been attracted to Christianity by its beneficent fruits, and 
who feel a desire for such aids. Thus in connection with the 
C.M.S. College at Cottayam, 'one of the Malayalam munshis 
managed the Hindu hostel, which had about forty members, for 
the greater part of the year.' In imitation of the Christians, they 
held a devotional service every Sunday evening under the leader- 
ship of a high-caste Brahman boy. A portion of the Bhavagad 
Gita was read and discussed, and various prayers recited." 

The volume only claims to be an introductory text-book, 
but even as such it seems surprising that the writer should have 
been able to write as much as he has done with only the most 
casual reference to the work of the S.P.G. and the C.M.S. in India. 
In turning over its pages it is a shock to find a photograph repre- 
senting a Methodist " bishop " " baptizing converts." The " bishop " 
is walking amongst a crowd of natives sitting in the open air, with 
a saucer in his hand, and is sprinkling water upon the head of one 
who is obviously posed for the convenience of the photogprapher. 
The whole picture suggests a distressing lack of reverence, and 
will certainly jar upon the feelings of many who would wish to 
study the book. 

There b an appendix containing a bibliography of Indian 
books likely to be of use to the student We notice that the titles 
of the various articles dealing with India which have so far 
appeared in The East and The West are here given. 

The book concludes by quoting part of the report of the 
Madras Missionary Conference at which the Bishop of Madras 
presided. The words quoted deserve to be repeated far and wide : 
*^ It is not simply numbers that are required. The work to be 
done is intensive as well as extensive. The quality of the workers 
sent out is of even more importance than the numbers. As 
there is a need of a large diversity of gifts, we appeal to those of 
the most highly educated classes of our native lands who have 
consecrated their lives to the obedience of Christ to consider 
whether there is not a call to many of them to dedicate their 
talents, which are largely the heritage of seventeen centuries of 
Christian privilege and enlightenment, to the uplifting of their 
brothers and sisters in foreign lands who have had fewer 
advantages." 
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The Christian Faith in Japan. By the Rev. H. Moore. Published 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 151 pp., 
with numerous Illustrations, bound in cloth. Price i^. 6d. net 

Of making books upon Japan there has recently been no end. An 
apology is needed for adding one to the list which is already of 
bewildering length. This apology is afforded by the fact that the 
present volume gives in a cheap and popular form a large amount 
of information which has been extracted from larger and more 
costly volumes, and by the still more important fact that it gives 
what can hardly be obtained at all elsewhere — an accurate account 
of the origin, work, and prospects of the Nippon Sei Kokwai, the 
" Holy Catholic Church of Japan." The book begins by giving a 
brief sketch of the country and people. The facts here given are 
not new, bOt they have been well and carefully selected. 

Speaking of education, the writer says : — 

" The subject of Education in Japan might well claim a chapter 
to itself. The system is excellent. There are four Universities, 
and also High Schools, Normal Schools for the training of teachers, 
and Colleges for special subjects, such as Commerce, Law, and 
Engineering ; in addition there are 30,000 elementary schools, with 
4,000,000 children, in which the education given is very good, and 
almost free. Education is compulsory above the age of six, but 
all seem anxious to learn, and discipline presents little difficulty. 
We have heard of young men pulling a jinricksha in the evenings, 
by way of earning their fees and boarding expenses while attending 
classes in Tokyo." 

The most unsatisfactory feature in the life of the Japanese, and 
that which nothing but the acceptance of the Christian Faith will 
ever remedy, is the looseness of the marriage bond, and that which 
follows as a necessary corollary— the absence of home life and 
home affection. Thus we are told : — 

''Marriage in Japan is not accompanied by any religious 
ceremony ; and it is not usually a matter of the affections. The 
arrangements are made by the ' middle-man,' who is sometimes a 
friend of the family, sometimes a professional, who for amusement 
or profit makes it his business to bring together partners in life 
suitable to one another in station or means. The parents talk over 
the business part of the affair, and if all seems as it should be, the 
young couple are introduced to one another, and unless they 
evidently take a dislike to one another, the day is fixed." 

It is hardly surprising to read later on : — 

" Out of every Jour marriages in Japan, one ends in divorce." 

Happily this frequency of divorce does not imply as much 
misery as it might at first suggest. Very many of the divorces 
are the result of mutual agreement Nevertheless, home life as 
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understood in England is practically unknown. There is, however, 
a distinct and general movement in favour of raising the whole 
status of women : — 

" Christianity has done, and is doing, much for the elevation 
of woman. It will do more. Girls in old days were taught 
very little — ^reading and writing, and some sewing; and, for 
accomplishments, flower arranging, ceremonial tea - makings 
incense-burning, and koto-playing. There were no girls' schools 
until the Tokyo Girls' School was opened in 1872, the Higher 
Normal School for girls in 1874, the 'Peeresses' School in 
1886. This last was a foundation of the Empress herself^ 
who has always shown the keenest interest in its welfare. 
Now girls go to school as naturally as boys, and the higher 
education of women is a recognised part of the duties of the 
educational department. A university for women was opened in 
Tokyo in 1901. 

" Quite recently an edict has been issued by authority to the 
effect that husbands have duties to wives, as well as wives to 
husbands ; and it has been declared, amid a chorus of approbation 
from the press and from all classes of society, that it is illegal as 
well as wrong to sell a daughter into that which is worse than 
slavery. Yet this has been for centuries the recognised right of 
every parent. A recent event, showing the advance already made 
in the estimation in which women are held, and one of great 
significance in regard to the influence it is likely to exert in the 
future, was the marriage of the Crown Prince of Japan in 1900. 
Incredible as it may sound, it was the first time that an Emperor 
or heir apparent to the throne ever had a marriage ceremony. Up 
to this time such exalted personages were held to be so far above 
ordinary mortals, that it was not for them to submit to anything 
so common as a marriage ceremony. The Emperor only had to 
issue an edict that such and such a Princess was raised to the rank 
of one of his wives. The principal wife ranked as Empress, but 
there were also secondary wives, whose children could succeed to 
the throne ; the Crown Prince himself is the son of one of these 
wives. Under the new Constitution this state of things came to 
an end, and it was declared that henceforth only one Imperial 
Consort can be recognized. 

"At the end of the marriage ceremony of the Crown Prince^ 
people were curious to see whether the bride or the bridegroom 
would step into the carriage first Our readers will share the 
satisfaction of Miss Ballard, who followed all things with minute 
care, that the Prince gracefully stepped aside, and handed in the 
bride. How much was involved in that little action only those who 
know Japan can appreciate. We may add that, to the great joy 
of the nation, the marriage has been blessed in the birth of a son 
and heir to the imperial dynasty." 
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One question which the war between Japan and Russia has 
raised is, What is to be the future of the 27,000 Japanese Christians 
who have become members of the Russian branch of the Greek 
Church ? It is hardly possible that the connection between them 
and the Russian Church can be permanently maintained. In view 
of the probable severance of this union it is interesting to note the 
friendly feeling which has been manifested toward the Nippon Sei 
Kokwai by the Russian Bishop Nicolai. Writing in 1897 he 
said: — 

" Our members too often class the ' Japan Church ' with the 
various Protestant sects, and so do not even entertain the idea of 
union with it They, on the other hand, seem mostly to class us 
with Roman Christians, and consider us to be obstinately attached 
to a number of superstitious and antiquated customs. Yet, apart 
from such things as outward differences of ceremonial, in loyalty to 
primitive tradition, in general Church tone, and in fundamental 
teaching, no Church is so closely allied to ourselves as the ' Japan 
Church/ For though it is true that the Roman Church does bear 
much resemblance to our own in litui^ical ceremonies, yet we 
grieve to say that with regard to the fundamental spirit which at 
present characterizes them, the two Churches are entirely antago- 
nistic. No such antagonism exists between ourselves and the 
* Japan Church/ In fact, the chief differences are only in connec- 
tion with ceremonial customs and some small points of belief. We 
desire to see the leaders of the two parties entering into friendly 
relations with one another, in hopes of preparing the way for 
eventual reunion." 

It is by no means impossible that the Christians who are at 
present connected with the Russian Church will become united to 
the " Japan Church/' 

The chapter entitled " The Edifying of the Body of Christ," 
contains a valuable account of the work for which Bishop Bicker- 
stethy the first English Bishop in Japan, will be long remembered, 
viz., the formation of the " Holy Catholic Church of Japan/' An 
attempt had been made to create a Japanese Church on the basis 
of a revision of the Christian creeds and the evolution of a Japanese 
form of Christianity. Bishop Bickersteth felt that it was clearly 
wrong to try to make the Japanese into English Christians, still 
more to make them S.P.G., C.M.S., or U.S.A. Christians. He was, 
however, resolutely opposed to the attempt which was made to 
eliminate from the standards of the Faith everything to which any 
professing Christians might take exception. A representative 
Synod was gathered together in 1887 under the guidance of Bishop 
Bickersteth. *' Carefully compiled canons and constitutions were 
accepted by this Synod on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Nicene Creed, the Sacraments of the Gospel, and the Three Orders ; 
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the translation of the Anglican Prayer-book then in use (with some 
variations from our English book) was retained till a better should 
be produced ; a Church Pastoral-Aid Society was formed, and also 
a Missionary Society, which, after working in various places in 
Japan, now supports (with help from S.P.G.) a mission in tiie island 
of Formosa." 

Included in this Church are all the converts who have been led 
to embrace the Christian Faith through the efforts of the mission- 
aries connected with the S.P.G., the C.M.S., or the Canadian or 
American Church. 

^ Bishop Bickersteth's great aim naturally was to bring about 
the extension of the native ministry. ^When you have each 
trained twenty-five men for the priesthood/ he once said to the 
St Andrew's clergy, * you may all go home to England.' He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the number of Japanese clergy raised from 
five to thirty-five, and an immense extension of the work of 
catechists. One man whom he ordained, at the age of 60, remem- 
bered how he had once been told off to see that no foreigner landed 
from an English ship in distress off the coast" 

The "Japan Church" has increased during the past 13 years 
from 4,000 to 10,500 members. This represents a far more rapid 
rate of increase than that of any other body of Christians in Japan. 

In the chapters entitled " Things that Hinder " and ** Things 
that Help " the writer quotes a number of interesting testimonies 
from non-Christian Japanese of standing in the country in r^^ard 
to the prospects of Chistianity in their country. After giving some 
description of the share taken by Christian soldiers in the war with 
China he says : — 

'^The commandant of the Fukuoka district — not himself a 
Christian — wrolje : * I have just returned from Port Arthur. I am 
not a believer myself, but I have noted among the troops the good 
conduct of those who are Christians — the quiet and fearless way 
in which they go into battle, and the orderly, collected way in 
which they bear themselves afterwards, free from excitement pre- 
judicial to discipline. I think it would be a good thing for the 
army if all became Christians.' Six Christian chaplains were 
allowed to go to the front as ' comforters ' during the war." 

A long quotation is given from the Japan Times, a Japanese 
paper published in Tokyo, which describes the present religious 
outlook in Japan as gauged by highly intelligent Japanese who 
have not accepted the Christian Faith. The sentiments expressed 
are so significant, and show so clearly how hopeless the outiook is 
to those who do not believe in the power of Christianity, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting two or three of its paragraphs. The 
writer in the Japan Times says : — 

" We recently called attention in these columns to the demoral- 
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ising effects of the present transition of this country from the old to 
the new. We believe that no sober-minded student of contemporary 
life and thought in this country, be he Japanese or foreigner, will dis- 
pute that our people are now passing through an extremely critical 
stage of their moral development. . • . From various Indications, 
noticed in public life as well as in private intercourse, we are led to 
conclude that the national consciousness is beginning to feel that 
something is wrong with the country in matters of conduct and 
belief. Leaders of thought and reform like Mr. Fukuzawa, Mr. 
Sugiura, and some others, have been calling attention to this very 
subject for fifteen years or more. But the warnings of these 
moralists have failed to produce any great effect ; it needed that 
the evils of the times should make a certain progress before their 
real significance can be brought home to the mind of the generality 
of people. There are now unmistakable signs that thinking people 
are slowly awakening to the gravity of the situation. 

'' Is there any remedy ? Many of our readers will say that our 
only hope lies in conversion to Christianity. We certainly recog- 
nise in that faith a form of religion inculcating a lofty standard of 
morality, powerful as a motive power. We rec(^nise in it a factor 
which has played an important part in the development of Euro- 
pean civilisation. We are also ready to grant that the introduction 
of Christianity among us will do us much good. 

" But we cannot believe that it will ever succeed in getting a 
firm hold upon the minds of the educated classes. Men of this 
class have for centuries lived and died under a system of morality 
which inculcates virtue for virtue's sake, and entirely dispenses with 
supernatural sanctions of any sort As a system of religion we 
cannot believe it, and therefore we cannot recommend its adoption 
by our fellow-countrymen. 

'* Is there a better hope for Buddhism ? We should say 
decidedly not. Buddhism in its pure form has never been able to 
make much headway in Japan. It has only been able to obtain a 
footing here by adapting itself to and humouring the original beliefs 
of the people. It has certainly done much good to Japan ; and 
utterly degenerate and hopelessly ignorant as are the majority of 
the priests, it is the professed religion of the bulk of the people, 
and will die hard. It is possible that the study of Buddhism may 
become more extensive among us, and that the calm philosophic 
spirit which pervades that religion may yet claim no secondary 
share in moulding the character of future generations in this 
country. But the days of its vigour are long since passed ; there is 
nothing to encourage the hope that it will revive, at all events in 
such a form as to touch the life and influence the imagination of 
the educated class, as a system of belief. 

"As to Shinto, we may dismiss it altogether out of our 
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consideration. It can hardly be called a religion, and as a system 
of morality it is hopelessly encumbered with a mass of legendary 
lore which will hardly bear the light of scientific criticism. 

^The reader will doubtless ask : If you reject the help of all 
religions, what is your remedy for the complaint you speak of? 
To be frank, we have to confess we cannot think of any specific 
cure for the present case, unless some teacher of extraordinary gifts 
makes his appearance among us to preach moral truths with a force 
and authority which belongs to true genius. It is not necessary that 
such a teacher should bring to us any new truth. If he is a 
genuine teacher he will find a sufficient number of moral truths 
waiting for him ; what is required of him, and what he must not 
fail to do, is to give shape and life to such truths, so that they may 
appeal to us not only through our intellect but also through our 
emotional nature. Such master minds will not be forthcoming for 
the asking, and meanwhile we shall have to rely upon the influence 
of the teachers and thinkers that are at present among us. Much 
can be done and will be done, if the efforts of these men are 
seconded, as we believe they are beginning to be seconded, by a 
general awakening among the leading section of the people to 
die urgent necessity of tightening the moral fibre of the nation." 

We cannot believe that any large section of the Japanese 
nation will be content to abandon their ancient beliefs and to 
remain, as the writer is content to remain, in a state of suspense, 
buoyed up by the vague hope that a great moral teacher may 
appear, the only sanction of whose teaching shall be his own ^ trde 
geniu&" 



Daylight for Japan, By Frances Awdry. Published by 
Bemrose. 284 pp. Price 3^. 6d. 

Those who have read ''In the Isles of the Sea " by the same 
author will not need to be told that this volume is well and 
attractively written. At the b^inning of the third chapter we 
read : ** It was not till the reign of our King Edward I. 
that European nations heard of the existence of Japan. 
In the year 1298 Marco Polo, a Venetian, who had 
travelled as far as Tartary, and spent seventeen years there, 
published a book in which he mentions Jipangu, as he 
calls it . . . 'Jipangu,' he tells us, 'is an island 1,500 miles from 
the Continent of Asia in the high seas towards the East, and a 
very great island it is. Its people are white, civilised, well 
favoured, and the quantity of gold they have is endless.' For 
three hundred years this vague report was all that Europe knew 
about Japan, but it was not incurious about it ... It was not 
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till 1 542 that any European reached ' the great island/ and the 
discoverer was a Portuguese, Mendez Pinto, whose vessel was 
driven there by stress of weather. Japanese historians mark that 
year as having made them acquainted with three terrors — 
foreigners, Christianity, and firearms." 

After giving a short sketch of the work done by the Roman 
Missions in Japan, the author passes on to tell the story of modem 
Missions, or rather of the English Church Missions. The greater 
part of the book deals with Missions in the diocese of Tokyo. 
There is also an interesting account given of mission work in the 
Bonin Islands. There are a considerable number of excellent 
illustrations. 



Nyasaland under the Foreign Office. By H. L. Duff. Published 
by Geo. Bell. 422 pp. Price 1 2s. net. 

Mr. Duff is a Government official who has spent six years in 
Nyasaland. The volume which he has published contains his 
impressions of the country and its people. He says in the preface 
that he is ^' a mere uninstructed observer," but the book is none 
the less interesting, and from certain points of view instructive, 
because it is in no sense the work of an expert The most 
effective chapters are those which describe the contrast between 
Nyasaland before Sir Harry Johnston became its Governor and 
Nyasaland as it now is. When he began his work the slave trade 
still remained, and a good deal of the country was little better than 
a wilderness. The war with the marauding chiefs Mponda, Zarafi, 
and Makanjira was as late as 1891. To-day there is peace every- 
where, and the country has become exceedingly fertile. A large 
portion of the book is devoted to descriptions of the fauna and 
flora, and to some generalisations on the character of the natives. 
Speaking of the moral qualities of the natives whom he has met, 
he points out how ''the attitude of savages towards moral 
questions generally is decided by the social instincts rather than 
by any regard for the individual or species. . . . On the 
other hand, vices which appear at first sight to affect the indi- 
vidual exclusively, such, for instance, as intemperance, are viewed 
with absolute unconcern by the natives, who, seeing in them 
nothing calculated either to advance or injure the interests of the 
community at large, simply pass them over without either praise 
or censure." 

After describing certain native superstitions, Mr. Duff goes on 
to speak of Christian Missions. His experience of them he admits 
has been but limited. One of the principal Missions in Nyasa- 
land is the Universities' Mission to Central Africa. Mr. Duff, 
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however, tells us that he has never seen saiytidng of them or their 
work. The chief fault of the missionaries whom he has seen is 
that they incline too much to the doctrine of social equality 
between the black and white races. He says: ''A wholesome 
respect for us as beings mysteriously apart from them, infinitely 
wiser, and, above all, infinitely more powerful than they are, is the 
only key to entire dominion over such people as the aborigines of 
Central Africa. Need this exclude all idea of firiendly rdatioos 
with them ? Not at all I venture to say, personally, that I have 
a sincere regard for the native, but it is assuredly not such ngaid 
as I might feel for one who was in any respect my equal, nor is it 
shown in the same way. I love him somewhat as I love my dog, 
because he is simple, docile and cheerful, and because he repays 
kindness by attachment If we treat the natives on this sort of 
footing, and if we train their faculties, provide for their needs, and 
protect them from injury, we do, I take it, all that is required of 
us at present Less than this would be unjust, and more would be 
impolitic" Mr. Duff's principles carried to their natural conclu- 
sion would involve the abandonment of all missionary work until 
such time as the native had become cultured, and his character 
entirely altered as the result of the civilisation which the English 
Government imposed upon his country might be able to introduce. 
Happily the majority of those who hold that the native ought 
to be treated as a domestic dog, when brought into contact with 
him, usually belie the principles which they profess to hold. 



Report of the Third International Conference of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union^ held in Edinburgh, January 2-6, 
1904. Published by the S.V.M.U. Price \s. 

In the preface we read : " Eight years ago the First International 
Conference of the S.V.M.U. was held in Liverpool ; four years 
later a succeeding generation of students met in London ; in the 
opening days of January, 1904, eight hundred students, repre- 
senting three-and-twenty countries, gathered in Edinburgh for a 
Third International Missionary Conference." 

Representatives from almost every society, whether belonging to 
the Church or to Nonconformist bodies, were present The repre- 
sentative of the S.P.G. was Mr. Andrews, who has since gone out 
as a missionary to Delhi. There were present in all 709 delegates 
from British colleges and 98 from other lands. Amongst the 
foreign students were representatives of twenty-two nations- 
Latins, Scandinavians, Slavs, Teutons, Mongols, Africans and 
Indians. The Report contains "impressions" contributed by 
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several different writers, together with a selection of the speeches 
delivered at the Conference. The following are the statistics 
relating to the students who have joined this movement : — 

Volunteered since beginning of S.V.M.U. . 2185 



Sailed 

Died before reaching field 
Now in college 
Still in preparation 
Withdrawn, hindered, or missing 



920 

16 

429 

263 

557 



" From these figures we see that 62*2 per cent of those who 
could have sailed are known to have reached the mission field. 
The great difficulty of finding out when volunteers sail makes it 
probable that the proportion of sailed is larger than this." 

These figures are far, however, from representing all the work 
accomplished by the S.V.M.U. Mr. Mott, speaking of the move- 
ment as it has affected America, Canada, Great Britain and 
Australasia, says: ^* There have gone out to the foreign fields, owing 
to the influence of the Volunteer Movement in these countries, 
within less than seventeen years, over 3,300 volunteers. This 
becomes even more impressive when I add the statement that 
over 100 per cent, more have gone out in the last eight years 
than during the preceding eight years, showing that this movement 
is gathering momentum as well as volume." 



TAe Negro Church. Report of a Social Study made under the 
direction of the Atlanta University : together with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Conference for the Study of the Negro 
Problems, held at Atlanta University, May 26, 1903. Edited 
by W. E. B. du Bois. Atlanta University Press. 

This volume consists of the report of a social study made under 
the direction of Atlanta University. There is also given in full 
the proceedings of the Eighth Conference held at Atlanta 
University for the study of the Negro problem. Mr. Burghardt 
du Bois has compressed and arranged the whole into a most read- 
able book which constitutes the eighth publication the University 
has issued. 

It should be here explained that the word '* church " is used to 
denote all the Christian denominations to be found in America, of 
which the Episcopalian Church is one. Of all these religious 
bodies the last has made the least progress, and the explanation 
offered of this fact deserves attention. " Although the Episco- 
palian Church,'^ says the Report, '' was the first American church 
to receive negro members, the growth of that membership has 
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been small. This was the one great church that did not split 
on the slavery question, and the result is that its negro 
membership before and since the war has been a delicate 
subject, and the church has probably done less for black 
people than any other aggregation of Christians." A long 
quotation is then given from the Church Advocate^ one of the 
neg^o organs. Many distressing facts are brought to light, and 
accounts are given of chances lost and of negro defection from the 
ranks of the American Church. What then is to be done ? The 
same journal gives us its opinion of what it regards as the true 
policy for the future. ^ Meeting the issue fairly, honestly, and 
frankly," it says, the church should recognise the fact that whatever 
may be in the future, at present it is hopelessly impossible to bring 
t(^ether under one bishop the white and coloured people in Diocesan 
Conventions in the South. That being a fact the church should 
practically say to the coloured clergy and laity, ' organise your 
own jurisdictional convention with a bishop of your own race at 
the head. The bishops and church people in the bounds of your 
own jurisdictional territory are your friends, and they will help 
and assist you. . . .' The church has lost so many opportunities 
that we are fearful lest she let slip the present one." This was 
written some years ago. It is satisfactory now to record that 
there are already three annual diocesan conventions for coloured 
men in the Southern States. 

If a further proof is desired of the very low position the 
Church holds among the negro races in America, one has but to 
turn to the statistics themselves. In 1903 there was a total of 
3,522,843 baptized coloured Christians. Of these the Baptists are 
by far the most numerous, claiming as they do 1,625,330 com- 
municants. The American Church has in all 15,000 — i,e. next to 
the Congregationalists the fewest of any of the larger denomina- 
tions 1 

The book contains a clear, exhaustive collection of facts, which 
are arranged in a manner that makes them thoroughly readable 
and interesting. 

The negro question is the question which above all others 
confronts American politicians at the present time. It is one, 
moreover, which has an even greater claim upon the attention of 
the American church. While we are far from being prepared to 
endorse all that Professor du Bois has to suggest in this volume, 
we can recommend its perusal to anyone who desires to study 
from the negro standpoint the present condition of the various 
religious communities which it describes. 
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The Evolution of the Human Soul^ and other Essays. By T. Jay 
Hudson, Ph.D., LL.D. Published by Putnam, 1904. 348 pp. 
Price 6j. 

Students of psycholc^ in England will welcome the publication 
of another volume by Dr. Jay Hudson, whose books, especially 
those entitled " The Law of Psychic Phenomena" and " A Scientific 
Demonstration of the Future Life," have had the widest circula- 
tion in America. Dr. Hudson has done, perhaps, more than 
anyone else to check the spread of Spiritualism in America. He 
has done this by offering what he claims to be a scientific expla- 
nation of all the phenomena which spiritualistic media have ever 
produced, and by producing exactly similar phenomena himself 
without invoking the aid of spirits. The present volume, which is 
a posthumous work, as Dr. Hudson died last year, is a collection 
of essays in which the teaching contained in the former volumes 
Is summed up and to a certain extent develpped. The most 
interesting of the essays are those on ''The Evolution of the 
Soul," " Science and the Future Life," " Hypnotism and Crime," 
and '' Christian Science." 

In regard to the first two essays it is impossible to do justice 
to Dr. Hudson's arguments in a brief review. To prove that man 
is immortal from scientific data is and will perhaps ever be an 
impossible task, but Dr. Hudson's aiguments are none the less 
deserving of careful attention on this account He argues that 
man possesses certain intellectual powers which would be positively 
harmful to him if developed to any extent during his present life, 
but which strongly suggest that opportunity for their use and 
development will be provided in some future state of existence. 
After endeavouring to show that everyone is the unconscious 
possessor of, or — to use his own expression — possesses in his 
subjective mind, a perfect recollection of everything of which he 
has ever become cc^^isant, he goes on to urge that '* it seems 
probable that a perfect memory such as the subjective mind 
possesses would seriously handicap the objective mind in its in- 
ductive efforts. Not because of the redundancy of material thus 
furnished, although that is sometimes embarrassing, but because 
a perfect memory retains error as vividly as it does truth, which, 
in the absence of perfectly trained powers of discrimination, is 
necessarily productive of confusion and error. In point of fact, 
one of the most valuable ' powers ' of the objective mind consists 
in its ability to forget. . . . The memory of the subjective mind 
never has been and never can be made available for the practical 
uses of mankind, for the reason that normally it is submerged 
below the threshold of objective consciousness, and rises into view 
under abnormal conditions only. The sporadic cases in which the 

BB 
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power is in evidence serve but one useful purpose, that of revealing 
to man a knowledge of his origin and his destiny. ... In the 
perfect memory of the subjective mind we have a faculty that 
performs no normal function in this life, but one that is clearly 
adapted to the uses of a higher plane of existence, and to no other." 

Again, he urges that man's real but imperfect powers of 
telepathy point forward to a stage of existence in which telepathy 
may be the normal means of intercommunication. The book 
contains a number of stories, for the accuracy of which Dr. Hudsoa 
was prepared to vouch, which illustrate such points as man's 
possession of a perfect memory, intuitional knowledge and tele- 
pathy d trots. It is this last power on which Dr. Hudson relied in 
order to explain all the phenomena which have been produced by 
spiritualists. In cases where a medium provides correct informa- 
tion which was unknown either to the medium or to the questioner, 
Dr. Hudson would say that the medium extracted the informatioo 
from the sub-conscious mind of the questioner, into whose mind it 
had been conveyed by the unconscious action of a third person 
while the third person was still alive. He gives several cases 
which came within his personal experience in which a thought 
reader furnished information to a person who consulted him of 
which the person in question had no conscious knowledge, bat 
which was known to another with whom he was en rapport. 

It is obvious that cases of this kind can be proved to have 
occurred — and there appears to be a large amount of evidence in 
supportof their occurrence — the mystery connected with spiritualism 
practically disappears. 

Those who are afraid lest hypnotism should be used for 
criminal purposes will be interested in the chapter on '* Hypnotism 
and Crime," in which the author narrates the entirely unsuccessful 
experiments which have been made to induce persons in a hypnotic 
state to do anything which they in their ordinary condition wouU 
have regarded as wrong. 

The chapter entitled " A Psychopathic Study" contains a good 
criticism on Christian Science. The author shows how cures at 
least as remarkable as any of those wrought by Christian Scientists 
have been effected by believers in the power of mental suggestioa 
The most plausible argument of the Christian Scientists is based 
upon the principle contained in the words '* By their fruits ye 
shall know them " ; or, in other words, upon the fact that people 
who believe in Christian Science are constantly being healed bjr 
other people who share the same beliefs. This, says Dr. Hudson, 
"is the l(^ic of primitive minds. Thus the American savage, 
whose theory of disease is that the patient is beset by evil spirits^ 
effects his cures by frightening away the said evil spirits by means 
of hideous noises and a diabolical make-up. The best authorities 
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tell us that the Indian medicine man's record of cures equals that 
of the M.D/s or the CS.D.'s. Doubtless the savage regards this 
as demonstrative of the correctness of his theory; and the 
Christian Science logician must admit it, for ''By their fruits shall 
ye know them." Dr. Hudson writes from a definitely Christian 
standpoint This book, as well as his former volume, " The Law 
of Psychic Phenomena," contains much which should be of interest 
to students of heathen religions and heathen customs, and specially 
to those who desire to test the claims put forward by witch*doctors 
and others in heathen lands to the exercise of supernatural powers. 



Pkysician and Friend-^Alexander Grant : his Autobic^fraphy and 
his Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited by Dr. 
George Smith. Published by Murray. 

Grant was the personal friend and physician of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie. The volume is chiefly of interest on account of the 
letters which it contains written to him by Lord Dalhousie. 
Reading these, we are enabled to catch glimpses of the private life 
of such men as Canning, Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Aberdeen 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Leckie, Sir 
James Outram, Lord Roberts, and others. 

Of Grant himself we read but little. His story, in so far as it 
is given, is inseparable from that of his hero. Nevertheless, Grant 
as an individual did a great work for India. He laid the foundations, 
as Dr. Smith shows, of those sanitary and humanitarian reforms 
in the army, navy, and mercantile marine which have been 
developed during the last half century. His name is a bye-word 
for efficiency to the Indian Medical Service, and through his advice 
Lord Dalhousie threw open the Medical service to competition 
among all subjects of tlie British Empire. His was a life of 
unselfish toil for the Christian Faith and for Greater England; 
and Dr. Smith, by writing the story of his career, has contributed 
a valuable addition to the history of the pioneers of Indian 
civilisation. 



We have received the following for review from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge : Labarin AUaK or Bible Stories 
in the Hausa Language: Lumen ad revelationem gentium in 
Shiputhsu : Portions of Common Prayer in Chizwina : S. Mark's 
Gospel in the Chizwina Language : Luganda Phrases and Idioms : 
A Concise Instruction on Christian Doctrine in the Sechuana 
Language : Swahili Readings : Portions of Common Premier in the 
Tenni Language : and a Kikuyu Vocabulary. 

We should be the last to wish to embarrass the representatives 
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of the S.P.C.K. who are responsible for its foreign translations in 
the performance of their difficult task, and gladly recognise the 
immense service which they have rendered to the cause of foreign 
missions by the publications which they have issued. It is because 
their work has been so good that we are anxious to see it made 
better. 

It is with the earnest desire to promote the efficiency of their 
work that we draw attention to what appear to us to be the weak 
points in the first of the above-mentioned books. The Hausa 
language, which is perhaps the most widely spoken language in 
Africa, has now been carefully studied by a considerable number of 
persons, and, more especially, by some who have for years past been 
employed in the Government service in Hausaland. There is there- 
fore no excuse for publishing a book in this language containing 
inaccuracies, both of a linguistic and doctrinal character, which 
could at once have been pointed out had the book been submitted 
to any of the above-mentioned persons. We will give one or two 
examples. On the second page of the book it is said of God, 
^^ya yi fhushi'^ The meaning which a Hausa must inevitably 
attach to these words is, " He was passionate." We suppose that 
the author of this book would say that the Hausa language, as far 
as he knows it, does not contain a suitable word wherewith to 
translate the word " angry," a translation of which he desired to 
give. Even if this statement were true, it would still be most un- 
desirable — to use .no stronger expression — to attribute human 
passion to God. It is difficult to conceive what more misleading 
teaching could be given, whether to heathen or to Mohammedans. 
Moreover, even if the Hausa language did contain an exact equiva- 
lent to our English word ''angry," the translator of this book 
would still be responsible for introducing a significant addition to 
the narrative as it appears in Genesis. There is nothing in the 
story there given to suggest that God was " angry " with Adam and 
Eve, and to add this statement to the original account is to assume 
a responsibility which we cannot believe the Standing Committee 
of the S.P.C.K. would wish to assume. 

In the next page of this book God is represented as saying 
that someone {ix. the Messiah) shall come forth *' of the seed of the 
man." We have here a denial, however unintentional on the part 
of the writer, of the vii^in birth of Christ He would perhaps say 
that the word man, ue, " mutum," is used generally of the human 
race. It is so used in the same way that the Latin Aomo or the Greek 
avOpmwos is used ; but if the version before us had been a Latin or 
Greek one, and one or other of these two words had been used, no 
one would ever have imagined that the expression should be trans- 
lated " the human race." If the writer had used the plural form 
'' mutane " the passage would not have been necessarily misleadingj 
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though it would have failed entirely to represent the promise which 
was actually made to Eve. We have not space for any further 
criticism» but, after a careful examination, we feel that the publi- 
cation of this book is a subject which is worthy of the consideration 
of those who are responsible for the publications of this Society. 

We have not referred to the objections which Hausa scholars 
will feel to the publication of this book, as it is difficult to explain 
these to the English reader. The book is translated into a dialect 
which is very far from representing the language of educated 
Hausa. 

We understand that the Bishop of the diocese is invited to 
sanction the publication of any book which it is proposed to issue 
for use in his diocese, but it is surely unreasonable to ask a Bishop 
who does not himself know the language in question to assume 
responsibility for that which he has no means of verifying. The 
fourth book on the list given above is a translation of one of the 
Gospels. It is to be hoped that every possible care has been used 
to guarantee the accuracy of this translation. 



Neuer Missions-Atlas. Von R. Grundemann, D.Th«, Pastor zu 
Morz bei Belzig. Calw & Stut^rt, 1903. 

Dr« Grundemann has placed all who labour for Missions under 
a debt of gratitude. This is the fourth atlas which he has pro- 
duced during the last thirty years. The third atlas appeared in 
1 896, and, good as it was, the new edition is a distinct improve- 
ment upon it The maps of China, Japan, and the new British 
colonies * in South Africa are thoroughly up to date and 
correct in almost every detail. A new map has been added of 
the Dutch Mission in Canton, thus raising the number of plates 
from thirty-five to thirty-six. There are several insets not in- 
cluded in the calculation. A loose card is enclosed which gives 
the various abbreviations employed to designate the 140 mis- 
sionary societies which are mentioned in the course of the work. 
A most useful addition, too, is the colouring not only of the rivers 
and mountains, as in the old edition, but also of the various 
political divisions. One other improvement we are glad to note. 
The scope of missionary work is not limited as hitherto to 
Protestant Missions and those of the Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church ; the Roman and Greek branches are also noticed, 
the initial letters of the two latter Missions being placed in 
parenthesis. A serious defect is thus happily remedied. It must 
not be thought that as the Adas is German it is unintelligible to 
all save those who are to a sufficient extent familiar with the 
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language. Very few of the names are unrecc^nisable to the 
ordinary English reader. Dr. Grundemann's work is so good that 
no one concerned with Mission-work should be without the Atlas 
for reference. Moreover, the new edition is so superior to the old 
that the possessor of the former edition would find it well worth 
his while to purchase this one too. 



The Church Quarterly Review has several articles of interest, 
although the present number is not quite up to its usual standard 
of excellence. One article deals with '* Japan and Western Ideas," 
and the writer insists on the supreme need of converting Japan to 
Christianity, both for the sake of Christianity and of Japan herself. 
We are reminded that, at present, not one Japanese in 250 is even 
nominally a Christian. Other articles deal respectively with Mr. 
Morley's Life of Gladstone, by one who is in complete sympathy 
both with the author and the hero ; Christian Socialism in France ; 
the Abbe Loisy ; and an interesting history of the relations of 
Church and Dissent in Wales during the last century. There 
should also be mentioned an appreciation of Dr. Moberly, and a 
singular account of a still surviving form of devil-worship, known 
as Yezidism, based on an ancient Babylonian belief which still 
survives in a dim comer of Central Asia. Although the numbers 
of professed believers are yearly diminishing, the cult appears to be 
the same as that practised by the early Assyrians. Thus we have 
a faith which was fully developed before the time of Abraham, 
surviving and undisturbed by the developments of over four 
thousand years. 



The Contemporary Review for June contains amongst other 
articles one by Professor Moi^an of Bristol in the form of a 
series of letters on ^ the riddle of the universe." The Professor 
endeavours to show that Haeckel has travelled altogether 
outside his r6le as a biologist, and is dogmatising from purely 
negative premises when he asserts that science is in a 
position to show that there is no personal God and that there 
cannot be an immortal soul or free will in man. It is interesting to 
find Professor Morgan, as an exponent of science, laying emphasis 
upon a truth which is so often forgotten by orthodox Christian 
teachers, though it was clearly enunciated by Christ Himself: he 
says : '^ Just as eternity is not time indefinitely prolonged before 
and after, but the timeless £f, so is immortality no mere indefinite 
prolongation of the time sequences of our mortal life. We are, 
not shall be, immortal" 
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Some other articles are : '' The Obstacles to an Anglo-Russian 
Convention/* by Dr. Dillon ; " Frances Power Cobbe," by the 
Rev. J. Verschoyle; "The Materialism of English Life," by 
H. W. Massingham ; " Physical Education in Primary Schools/' 
by A. P. Graves, and "The Shanghai-Nanking Railway/' by 
Demetrius Boulger. In this last article a gloomy account is given 
of the decrease of English influence in China. In 1899 ^f* Balfour 
announced, amidst enthusiastic cheers, in the House of Commons 
that England had obtained railway concessions in China totalling 
up to 2,800 miles. " Five years have gone by and not one mile 
of those railways is in existence except the Chinese Northern State 
Railway, which has passed out of our hands." 



The /^'((^^//(Mfryfa/ for April contains the following articles: 
"The Moral Aspect of the Fiscal Question/' by Professor 
Henry Jones ; " Suggestions towards the Re-interpretation of 
Christian Doctrine," by Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham ; " The Resurrection of Jesus Christ," by 
the Rev. Canon Hensley Henson ; " Gladstone as a Moral and 
Religious Personality/' by the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripoh ; Mr. Myers's Theory of " The Sub- 
liminal Self," by Andrew Lang; "The Axiom of Infinity: A 
New Presupposition of Thought/' by Professor C. J. Keyser, 
Columbia University, New York ; " The Passing of Conviction/' 
by Professor W. Jethro Brown, University College, Aberystwyth ; 
"North Arabia and the Bible: A Defence/' by Dr. Hugo 
Winckler, University of Berlin. 



Here and There with the S.P.G. in South Africa. With many 
illustrations. 112 pp. Published by the S.P.G. Price is. net. 

This book belongs to the same series as Here and There with 
the S.P.G. The latter book gave a general sketch of the work 
which the Society was doing all over the world. In the present 
volume an attempt is made to give in a popular form some idea 
of the work which has been done in the past and which is still 
being done by the S.P.G. throughout South Africa. As in the 
former series, so here it has been thought better to describe in 
some detail a few selected scenes rather than to give a summary 
of the whole work. The Society is indebted to the Rev. A. R. 
Langford-Browne for the completion of the book. The titles of 
the chapters are : The Land of South Africa ; Cape Colony from 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope until 1847 ; Bishop 
Gray's work ; The beginning of the work of the S.P.G. among 
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the native races of South Africa ; The work among the natives 
to-day ; Work to-day in the Diocese of Capetown ; The power of 
the Gospel in Mashonaland; Gold and diamonds and God's 
jewels. 

The inventor of the Numeral Type for China. By C F. Gordon- 
Cumming. 189 pp. Published by Downey. Price ix. W. 
net 

The article inserted in this issue of The East and The West 
will serve as the best review of this book. It contains an earnest 
appeal for increased support for the work which it describes. 



The building of the * Chauncy Maples' By A. Anderson Morshead. 
124 pp. Published by the U.M.C.A. Price is. 6d. net 



The wonderful story of Uganda. By the Rev. J. D. Mullins. 
224 pp. Published by the C.M.S. Price is. td. net 



The LetUrs of Bishop Tozer and his Sister. Edited by Miss 
Gertrude Ward. Published by the U.M.C.A. Price is, net 



The East apb Tbe West 



October 1904 



IS TOLSTOI RIGHT? 



There are two ways by which to set about the rectification 
of human life. 

You may use the existing machinery of society and 
religion as far as possible, following the lines of what pro* 
gress has been already made» in the belief that the long 
toil and pain of the past has had its value, and has not 
been in vain. While far from content with what has been 
attained, you are ready to recognise gratefully what has 
been won ; and you resolve to do your utmost to make the 
achievements of former years the stepping-stones to the 
better things that are to come. That is one way. 

The other way is to ignore, and, as far as may be, blot 
out the past You sweep away the remembrance of what 
has been. You assume that the world has been going 
upon an entirely wrong track ; or, at least, that it might be 
greatly bettered. Instead of a slow and circuitous course, 
you announce that you can point to a short cut. The goal 
might be reached at a bound if only men would follow 
your advice, and give heed to a simple formula which 
you have to offer them. That is the other way. It is 
clear, confident, hopeful ; but not altogether respectful or 
reverent 
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The first way has ever commended itself to the 
majority of thoughtful and experienced men. The second 
has had peculiar attractions for those who have felt that 
they had a faculty to lead, and rather disliked to follow. 
It has attractions, too, at times of great weariness, and 
when many are tempted to despair of seeing much good 
result from ordinary methods. There is a curious charm 
for some about any one who will say, ''It has been all 
wrong ; let us begin again quite differently ! " 

A remarkable utterance has been published recently. 
Count Tolstoi has, not for the first time, taken the worid 
into his confidence, and set forth in impassioned lang^uage 
his convictions and beliefs. The present war in which his 
countrymen are engaged with Japan is the occasion of this 
appeal, and gives it a force that it might not otherwise 
have had. The document, as translated, fills nearly two 
pages of the Times. It is in effect a challenge addressed 
to civilisation and Christendom. 

Everything, or nearly everything in the world to-day, 
according to this writer, is going wrong. He denounces 
the aggression, the bloodshed, the pride, and the oppres- 
sion of the nations. He is not content to inveigh against 
the evils of the existing order ; he holds that order to be 
itself an evil. He is against all systems of government 
that have ever existed ; he would abolish compulsion, and 
taxation, and punishment. 

The wisdom of the schools is for him as mischievous 
as the policies of the cabinets ; he speaks with scorn of 
''the futile mental exercises which are now called 
science." 

And the worst of all is the accepted Religion. He 
would away with the " absurd superstitions " of orthodoxy, 
and is more than impatient of sacraments and creeds and 
doctrines, and not a few of the historical facts on which 
the faith of Christians has been wont to rest. 

Everything has been wrong and useless. He wants to 
see a wholly new start made. And, like the enthusiast he 
is, he is confident that this might be done, and that all 
that is needed is that men should accept a most plain 
and simple principle of conduct, which, he is certain, would 
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serve them well instead of the governments and churches 
of the present time. 

All this is urged with an extraordinary eloquence and 
pathos. The man is in deadly earnest, and he has it in 
his power to give terrible point to his words by continual 
references to the sufferings and the miseries which at this 
moment his countrymen are enduring, and inflicting. 

But that which really gives importance to this remark- 
able writing is not its intensity of feeling, nor the artistic 
ability with which the feeling is expressed. The thing 
which beyond all else impresses the reader, and makes it 
impossible to ignore what is said, is the fact that through- 
out the author insists that he is only trying to get a 
hearing for what he maintains was the teaching of Christ 
It is the introduction of that Name which gives to this 
strange document its arresting power. 

In brushing aside the past, and in claiming that all 
that is needed to make the world what it should be is to 
abandon every appeal to force, Tolstoi vehemently asserts 
that he is but maintaining the attitude and inculcating the 
teaching of our Lord. 

We are compelled to ask ourselves — Is he right, or is 
he wrong? If he is wrong, he is very seriously wrong; 
he misrepresents and misunderstands both the attitude and 
the teaching of Christ ; and we shall be bound to say this, 
and not to allow ourselves to be prevented from saying it 
by admiration for his courage and his gifts, nor by sym- 
pathy with his distress as he looks out on the state of 
things around him. 

Tolstoi is exceedingly free — we might rather say, 
arbitrary — in his handling of the text of the Gospels.^ 
But even so much of it as he accepts and retains would be 
enough to prove that he is mistaken in his account of our 
Lord's position and principles. 

As was said at the outset of this paper, there are two 
ways of setting about the rectification of human life. You 
may reject altogether the attempts of the past, and tell 
men that the road they have followed hitherto has been a 

' See, e^,y his Gospel in Brief, Translated from the Russian. The 
Brotherhood Publishing Company, Croydon. 
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wrong one ; or you may accept what has been done, grate- 
fully and reverently, and make it your aim to carry forward 
all that has been good and progressive in it nearer towards 
the goal. 

Our Lord, when He began to teach, had to decide 
which of these two methods He would adopt His 
disciples listened with keen expectation to hear Him say. 
Their own inclinations, in all probability, would have led 
them to favour a somewhat revolutionary line. Things 
about them were very evil ; the social order was largely 
built upon despotism ; religion had become stereotyped, 
and was stiff and lifeless. Earnest men were in the mood 
to welcome a leader who would announce that the times 
were ripe for a new departure, and for deliverance from 
the shackles which seemed to be the chief inheritance from 
the former time. 

Our Lord did not keep them waiting for His answer. 
In His first great public utterance He made quite clear 
His intention. " I am not come," He said, "to destroy 
but to fulfil." 1 

That there might be no doubt as to His meaning, He 
went on to explain it in detail. The past was God's past 
The old Legislation and the edifice built upon it were by no 
means to be rudely swept away. Nothing was to be 
allowed to pass until it had accomplished its purpose, and 
yielded up its full measure of service. Everything was 
to be carried on to the goal towards which it had been 
making — however tardily, or even unconsciously. 

The old provisions for preserving life, for maintaining 
the sacredness of the family and the sanctity of an oath ; 
for restricting the claim for revenge, and for creating a 
sense of relationship in the community — they were all of 
them attempts at progress, and were to be regarded and 
respected as such. His disciples were to be foremost in 
efforts to fulfil the purposes for which they had been 
enacted. They were to support the law to the utmost of 
their power, making it their aim to go beyond the mere 
letter of its requirements. Where it spoke of acts they 
were to look to feelings. Where it had been content to 
make it difficult to dissolve the marriage relation, they 

* St. Matt. r. 17. 
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were to regard it as impossible, or nearly impossible. So 
sacred was an oath to be to them, that they were to 
exclude it altogether from common conversation. So far 
were they to be from exceeding in their demands for 
reparation, that they were rather to go to the opposite 
extreme in bearing personal affronts. So also in the 
matter of fellowship in the community. They were to do 
more than had been required. The sense of common 
interest which had been learned in the narrower circle was 
to be extended to all mankind 

Nor were the old ways of Religion to be set aside. 
They were to do more than the strictest of the established 
teachers had thought necessary or possible. No word was 
said of deserting the accustomed services. They were 
told what they were to do when they brought their gift 
to the altar, when they gave alms, and prayed, and 
fasted. 

No one who listened to the Lord could have had any 
doubt as to His meaning. For Him the new was to come 
out of the old. To use our modern word, evolution and 
not revolution was His method and policy. '' I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil." 

It is really a perversion of His meaning to take a 
single precept out of His whole discourse and to put it 
forward as the one and only thing that He was anxious to 
lay stress upon. And the result of isolating the single 
precept is to render it certain to be misunderstood When 
our Lord spoke of abandoning the use of force, He was 
referring to purely personal relationships where purely per- 
sonal interests were involved. He was not thinking of 
questions of police or military service. 

And, even if there were any doubt about our Lord's 
intentions as expressed in His teaching, that doubt would 
be set at rest by what we know of Hb practice. 

A deeply spiritual student of the Gospels, speaking of 
our Lord's example in matters connected with the conven- 
tional habits and institutions of society, has said that, 
** next to inculcating the necessity of a thorough inward 
change," He seemed ''anxious to discourage any violent 
outward one." 

Nothing really was more noticeable about the Lord 
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than the way in which He submitted Himself to every 
ordinance of man, where such submission was possible. 
He was obedient to the law, forward to fulfil all righteous- 
ness as this was understood by the best spirits of the age. 
He affected no singularity of speech or dress. He did 
not decline invitations of a social character. He fre- 
quented the Temple, and the Synagogue, ''as His custom 
was." He bade men attend to the teachers who sat in 
Moses' seat He conformed His langpjage to the ideas of 
criticism and interpretation which were generally accepted 
by those whom He addressed. He paid the tax demanded, 
**lest," as He said, " we should offend them." Most signi- 
ficant of all, He bowed before the unjust sentences of the 
civil and ecclesiastical courts when they condemned Him 
to death. 

His conduct in all this was sorely disappointing to the 
zealots of the day, who hoped for something much more 
defiant and drastic from Him. 

No, the method of Christ is not the method of 
Tolstoi. It is painful to have to say it, because the zeal 
and the courage of the Russian Count are in so many 
respects so admirable ; and we do need courage and 
enthusiasm. And it is so easy just to settle down to be 
content with things as they are, and as they have been. 

However, we are bound to say it, the method of Christ 
is not the method which we have been so eloquently im- 
plored to accept. 

As we are Christians, we must beware of short cuts to 
good. We must believe that God has been leading the 
world in all the years that are past. We must learn to see 
that earthly things contain within themselves the hints 
and the promise of the Kingdom of Heaven. We must 
understand that outward changes are of quite secondary 
importance as compared with inward life and progress. We 
must be patient as well as brave ; and to be patient is to 
be brave indeed. 

Christ would not have us revolutionise the fabric of 
society from without. He would have us reform it from 
within. The new is to grow out of the old. 

We need not be afraid that things will move too 
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slowly. Let the rulers rule more diligently; let the 
merchants trade more honestly ; let the magistrates judge 
more justly ; let the soldiers be more faithful and more 
merciful ; let all men strive to be more brotherly — and the 
goal will begin to appear. Crimes will be fewer, trade 
disputes will be more rare, prisons will be less needed. 
Wars will be discredited, and the reign of peace and 
gentleness will be established, not because it is wrong to 
employ force on behalf of the right (as was done in the 
" cleansing of the Temple "), but because it has come to 
be unnecessary. 

There is reason to think that the truly Christian spirit 
is being infused increasingly into social and national as 
well as personal affairs. What we need is more intelligent 
devotion to the methods of Christ, more faith in the 
power of good, more prayer, more steady work, and 
more personal self-sacrifice. If only we may have more 
of these, we need have little anxiety as to the direction 
in which this human life of ours is tending. It is 
forward bound. " Prophet eyes may catch a glory 
slowly gaining on the shade." The end is not yet ; but 
though it tarry we may wait for it ; it will surely come ; it 
will not tarry. 
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THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES ACT AND THE 

MISSIONARY COLLEGES. 



Under the Act passed by the Council of the Governor- 
General in March of the present year it is proposed to 
reconstitute the governing bodies of the five Universities 
of British India. The number of the Senate will in each 
case be reduced, and every effort will be made to secure a 
more adequate and effective representation of College 
teachers and of the learned professions. The provisions 
of the Act are so framed that the Syndicate, which is the 
Executive Committee of the Senate, will always contain a 
fair proportion of Professors and Heads of Colleges. It is 
further proposed that the reformed University authorities 
should exercise large powers of inspection and control 
over all affiliated institutions. When a new College 
applies for affiliation, the governing body will be required 
to satisfy the University that their buildings, staff, and 
appliances are sufficient for the courses of instruction 
which they intend to undertake ; that their resources are 
such as to afford a reasonable prospect of the continued 
maintenance of the institution ; and that due provision will 
be made for the residence, supervision, and physical 
welfare of the students. 

It is obvious that some caution is required in applying 
legislation of this kind to Colleges already in being. 
Whatever the faults of an existing institution may be, we 
have to remember that it was brought into being by the 
act of the University, with the sanction of Government 
At the same time, no existing College can be permitted to 
claim a vested right to remain as it is, and the defects 
pointed out by the Indian Universities Commission are so 
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serious that it is plainly necessary to establish some 
agency competent to exercise powers of inspection and 
control and to introduce improvements when they are 
required. In the famous Education Despatch of 1854 
it was taken for granted that all institutions affiliated to the 
Universities would be inspected by officers of Government 
After careful consideration, Lord Curzon and his Council 
have decided to trust rather to University action. The 
Syndicates have, therefore, been empowered to call for 
reports and returns, and to require the authorities of a 
College to take action in regard to the constitution of the 
governing body, the adequacy of the buildings and staff, 
and the other matters which are set forth in the section 
which applies to new Colleges. If a College proves 
hopelessly unable to comply with the requirements of the 
University (this, I trust, is a case which will seldom occur) 
the question of its disaffiliation will come within the range 
of practical politics. 

The Colleges under discussion are 191 in number, and 
we may roughly divide them into three classes. First, 
there are the Government Colleges. In respect of these 
Government must assume, and has in fact assumed, the 
responsibility for making them what they ought to be. 
The process of improvement will be gradual, and the critics 
of Government should not forget the difficulties which 
surround the problem of combining Western standards of 
efficiency with an Eastern standard of taxation. 

In the second place, we have the Colleges under 
native management, which illustrate in a striking way 
the strength and the weakness of the higher education as 
organised in India. Such institutions as the Fergusson 
College at Poona, or the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, 
may be quoted as examples of all that is best in our 
collegiate life. On the other hand, the cheap proprietary 
Colleges of Bengal are too often deficient in the essential 
elements of a liberal education. Strenuous and continued 
effort will be needed to fit them for their place in the 
University system. 

Finally, there are the Missionary Colleges, Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and the rest. These also 
vary widely in merit ; some of the best and some of the 
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weakest Colleges are connected with Christian Missions. 
Among their teachers we may find men of zeal and learning, 
who chafe under the yoke of a merely examining Univer- 
sity, and welcome any endeavour to raise the standard of 
teaching ; there are also men who regard Lord Curzon's 
reforms with apprehension, because they fear that the 
standard may be too high, that useful institutions may find 
it impossible to comply with the provisions of the new law. 
Both in India and at home I have been told that secular 
instruction is, after all, not an essential part of Missionary 
work, and that, if Government insists on having CoU^^es 
of an English type, Missionaries will retire from the field, 
and leave the Government to provide all necessary re- 
sources and to take the entire control of the higher 
education. This is not the prevailing sentiment of any 
body of Christian teachers, but it is a sentiment with which 
we may have to reckon. 

My friends in England will readily understand that the 
nature and amount of my official work in India were such 
as to leave me no opportunity of acquiring more than a 
superficial knowledge of Missionary institutions. So far as 
my experience enables me to form an opinion, I should count 
it a great misfortune if Christian Missionaries were to 
surrender the position which they now occupy as leaders 
and helpers in the work of education. The progress of 
Christianity in India may be compared (the metaphor is 
not exactly new) to the advance of the British Army in 
South Africa. Our scouting is still somewhat defective ; 
local commanders are often at cross purposes; frontal 
attacks lead to disappointing results. The general plan of 
campaign, which will ultimately enable us to hold the 
country, partakes of the nature of a turning movement, 
and from time to time the forces with which we are engaged 
discover that a whole province has become, for them, 
untenable. There is much reason to believe that a move- 
ment of this kind is turning the educated classes in India, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, and I attribute this result 
very largely to the influence of our teachers. It is difficult 
for those who have not been in personal contact with 
Indian students to realise the change which passes over the 
mind of a clever young Bengali when he has studied his 
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English books under a teacher whose talents and character 
command his confidence. In an Arts College there is, of 
course, no frontal attack on the beliefs of his own people ; 
but he assimilates, often with surprising intelligence, the 
beliefs and ideals which have made English literature what 
it is, and he is led, more by example than by direct moral 
instruction, into wholesome and honest habits of thought 
These good influences remain with him when he returns to 
his own Hindu family life. This kind of English educa- 
tion does not figure in statistical returns, but already it is 
affecting the literature and the society of Bengal. I will 
take one concrete illustration to make my meaning plain. 
I have on my table a Life of Sri Krishna, written by a 
graduate of the Calcutta University. The author's object 
is to ignore and leave out of sight all that is immoral and 
absurd in the popular legend ; to present Krishna as a 
Saviour, possessing supernatural powers, but commanding 
reverence by the sweetness and nobility of his humanity. 
There is no avowed imitation of the Gospels, but one is 
justified in saying that but for Christian education the 
book would not have been written. 

There are, as everyone knows, Indian students who 
turn eagerly to the sceptical side of European science, and 
dispose of the Christian Faith by an easy reference to 
Herbert Spencer or Grant Allen. These men must be 
met on their own scientific ground, and, if their theories 
are crude and defective, we can only supply the defect by 
seeing that the Christian elements in our teaching are not 
pushed out of sight, and, though our divisions may 
supply these critical minds with additional arguments for 
scepticism, it is important that different schools of thought 
should be fairly represented. No one who has visited the 
Jesuit Colleges in India will refuse to acknowledge the 
services which they render to the cause of education ; but 
I for one should be very unwilling to give my Jesuit 
friends a monopoly of Christian teaching in the Uni- 
versities. 

For the foregoing and other reasons, I earnestly hope 
that the Arts Colleges under Missionary management will 
hold their ground, and that the friends of Missions at 
home will rise to the present occasion and make every 
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effort to fit them for their duties. They are doing their 
work in the face of hostile criticism ; both Indian Uni- 
versity men and English officials have been heard to say 
that Missionary Colleges cannot be satisfactory, that their 
tone is popular rather than academic, that they are carried 
on merely as adjuncts to preaching and proselytising. We 
have an answer to all such disparaging remarks if we can 
point to Missionary Colleges which are undeniably and in 
all points efficient instruments of education. 

The financial problem is one of great difficulty. The 
Government of India has promised Ein annual subsidy, 
considerable in amount when compared with previous 
grants for educational purposes, but far from adequate to 
the necessities of the time. Five lakhs of rupees will not 
suffice for all the needs of five Universities and 191 
Colleges. In recommending Lord Curzon's policy to the 
Calcutta Senate, I had to tell my colleagues that in the 
immediate future great demands will be made on them and 
on their successors, and I invited them to seek inspiration 
and guidance in the early history of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Balliol, for example, began its career as a rather 
ill-furnished boarding-house for a handful of poor scholars. 
It has grown to its present stature chiefly by the aid of 
gifts from its own members. This is the source to which 
I desire to look for the proper endowment of Colleges in 
India. In connection with every lat^e College there ought 
to be an association of graduates, formed for the purpose 
of collecting and husbanding the funds necessary for its 
improvement. It is only in this way that we can relieve 

.1 societies from an undue dependence on fees and 

Options, and so enable them to play their part in the 
pment of the Universities to which they belong. 
remains to be done in the way of stimulating and 
ig the generosity of private benefactors. At pre- 
' a wealthy pleader or banker wishes to connect his 
vith the place in which he received his early train- 
: often contents himself with providing a medal to 
towed on the candidate who gains most marks in a 
examination. If his benefaction amounts to half a 
ay ;^3,ooo), he wishes to found a new College, and 
: the idea that so large a sum should be absorbed in 
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adding to the efficiency of an existing institution. If he 
had learned to think of his own College as Balliol men 
think of Balliol, he would endow it with a library, or a 
laboratory, or a lectureship, instead of trying to run a new 
College on ;^ I CO a year. 

It is evident that Lord Curzon, in framing his scheme 
of reform, has counted on the co-operation of all who are 
interested in private Colleges, and I venture to say that his 
appeal to them is both reasonable and timely. If the 
scheme succeeds it will confer great benefits — material, 
intellectual, and moral — upon the Indian students. In the 
first place, it will help the Indian graduate to qualify him- 
self for positions to which at present he cannot aspire. 
Our scientific services may in future be not only manned 
but officered by natives of the country ; and when the 
Government of India require a specialist to edit a manu- 
script, or to report on some class of economic products, 
they will not be constrained to import him from Germany. 
And, again, the position of the native Professor will be 
made more secure and independent ; the Indian scholar of 
superior ability will no longer be driven to law or journalism 
if he prefers an academic career. There are many subjects 
connected with civil administration on which new light may 
be thrown by native inquirers who come to the work with 
an adequate scientific equipment In the business world 
openings will readily be made for the Indian graduate if 
business men are satisfied that his education is thorough 
and sound. 

In every department of speculation and practice the 
English-educated classes in India are looking for leaders of 
their own race, capable men who can tell them what they 
need and how they are to get it Current literature has 
made us familiar with all the weaknesses of the Bengali 
Babu — his imitative eloquence, his crude applications of 
Western ideas, his moods of over-confidence and unfounded 
suspicion. These faults are not universal, but they do 
exist, and they cannot be corrected by English influence 
alone. We have to raise up a generation of Bengali 
teachers to form the minds of their countrymen, and the 
University of Calcutta must be so constituted as to give 
the teachers their fair share of influence in University life. 
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All true intellectual prog^ress depends on moral con 
ditions. This is too large a theme to be taken up at the 
close of an article, but I should like to say a few words on 
the moral results to be expected from the new law. Under 
present conditions a successful College in India is too often 
a teaching establishment and nothing more. The English 
Professor meets his students in the lecture-room and 
nowhere else ; the College authorities do not know where 
their men reside, and take no responsibility ' for their 
conduct out of working hours. In discussing this impor- 
tant branch of the subject with my Hindu colleagues I 
have sometimes found them unwilling to admit that the 
English University ideal can be realised in India. They 
are proud of their own traditions, and they hesitate to 
commit the moral training of their sons to English and 
Christian hands. But we have much in common with 
these men; they perceive, as we perceive, that certain 
changes in Hindu family life are the necessary condition of 
all social progress, and I believe that their influence with 
their own countrymen would be strengthened and turned 
to good account if the University system were so altered 
as to associate them more closely with Englishmen in the 
moral training of youth. 

It is not easy in a few pages of print to indicate all the 
lines along which we are moving, but my aim has been to 
show that an honest effort is being made to deepen and 
widen the higher education of India, and that we cannot 
dispense with the assistance which our Missionary teachers 
are able to give. 

Thomas Raleigh. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN MOVEMENT AND THE 

ORDER OF ETHIOPIA. 



Is the Ethiopian movement of God ? This is a question 
which for the last ten years or more has been seriously 
exercising the minds of our fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa, and more recently in England also. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that by the large majority of English- 
men in South Africa it has been answered emphatically in 
the negative. 

But it is well to remember that nearly nineteen centuries 
SLgo the same question was asked of Christianity itself and 
of its Founder. And very difficult it seems to have been 
then for the average man to make up his mind ; so con- 
flicting, apparently, was the evidence. '' This Man is not 
of God," said some, '' because He keepeth not the Sabbath 
day." But others again felt, ''How can a man that is a 
sinner do such miracles ? " Some there were, one or two 
deep thinkers and calm reasoners like Gamaliel, who kept 
their minds in suspense, on the ground that " if this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it" Others, probably a larger 
number, who had lived in personal intercourse with the new 
Prophet, formed a conviction, which persecution and even 
death could not shake, of the truth of His claim ; but to 
the overwhelming majority of the Jewish nation he was a 
blasphemer and had a devil, and by Beelzebub cast out 
devils. 

With this historic parallel before us as a warning not to 
accept blindly the opinion of a majority, however large, 
let us look at the phenomena of the Ethiopian movement, 
and ask how far they may be held to justify the unfavour- 
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able judgment which has been so generally passed upon 
them in South Africa. 

The origin of the Ethiopian movement is aheadjr 
familiar to readers of The East and The West from die 
interesting article on the subject published in January 1903. 
There was indeed an earlier movement* on a very much 
smaller scale, initiated by an ex-Wesleyan preacher named 
Nehemiah Tile, about 1 886, in Tembuland, under the name 
of the "Church of the Tembus." The few remaining 
congregations of this body, which have embraced Baptist 
principles, are now popularly classed under the generic 
name of " Ethiopians " ; but the importance of Tile s 
movement arose not from any influence which it ever 
exercised on the Tembu tribe as a whole, but from its 
having suggested to Mokone in the Transvaal in 1892 — as 
I learned from one of the catechists of the Order of 
Ethiopia — the idea of forming a church of natives only, 
independent of European management and control. The 
only difference was that the ''Church of the Tembus" 
never looked beyond the limits of one tribe ; the 
** Ethiopian Church " was to be the national Church of 
all South Africa. 

With the idea of a national Church, we as members of 
the Church of England, with the traditions of centuries 
behind us, can surely have no quarrel. The history of the 
past, however, suggests that the development of the idea 
may require a long period of time. Many a year passed 
after the arrival of S. Augustine before any Englishman 
was deemed capable of the responsibilities of the epis- 
copate ; many a century went by before the Church of 
England, although she had felt her strength in many a 
struggle and asserted her rights in many a protest, ventured 
at last to throw off the control of the great Mother Church 
of the West, and then only at the cost — ^however unin- 
tended on our side and undesired — of another breach in 
the unity of Christendom. In the light of European 
history it may seem somewhat precocious in the African, 
with barely one century of Christianity behind him, to be 
already demanding full rights of self-government It 
certainly shows a small appreciation of the importance of 
Christian unity — although the blame of this must lie not 
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so much on him as on his teachers, who realised it so very 
imperfectly themselves — that he should set to work to 
found new " churches " with as light a heart as an enter- 
prising company opens new shops. 

And we must not forget how largely the personal 
element has been concerned. In the formation of most — 
probably of all — of these new sects some personal dis- 
agreement with a European missionary formed the original 
rift within the lute which led to the secession. It is 
immaterial to our present purpose to consider who was in 
the right in these disagreements. The important point is 
that the disagreement left a soreness on both sides, resulting, 
on the part of the new sect, in a disposition to justify its 
existence and punish its adversary by attempts to proselytise 
from his ranks ; and, on the part of the older mission, to 
view all the proceedings of the seceders with suspicion, and 
to attribute even to actions defensible in themselves 
unworthy motives. 

Can we be surprised, then, to find that the rapid spread 
of the Ethiopian movement, and the springing up, like 
some unwelcome fungus, of its chapel-huts on the 
hitherto safe preserves of every mission body in South 
Africa — French, German, American, British, except those of 
the English Church, on which it had practically no influence 
whatever — should have caused almost a panic of consterna- 
tion, indignation, and despondency ? The prevalent feeling 
has been well expressed by the Rev. F. P. Bridgman, of 
Durban, a missionary of the American board of commis- 
sioners for foreign missions, in a paper on ''The Ethiopian 
Movements in South Africa," published in the Lovedale 
Christian Express in the last months of 1 903, and reprinted 
in The Missionary Review of the World iov June, 1904. 

'' It is difficult," he says, " to conceive what good can possibly 
come from the disorder, division, and destruction wrought by these 
independent movements. Yet there can be little doubt that 
henceforth Ethiopianism is to be one of the problems of missionary 
endeavor in all Africa, whether on old or virgin soil. In future, 
work beg^n in the remotest wilderness will not require two or 
three generations' for the outcropping of independency. Tho 
slow to lead, Ethiopianism is not slow to follow ; witness its dis- 
quieting presence in the Barotsi mission, north of the Zambesi. 

D D 
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This new ism threatens to be the parasite of African missions. 
The crying pity is, that just as the Native church has reached the 
position where it could be m^htily used in pioneer evangelism, it 
should instead direct its new-bom energies to the discomfort of 
those institutions to which its own light and power are due." 

The attitude of the Government and magistrates of the 
Cape Colony has been not less opposed to the Ethiopians 
than that of the majority of the missionaries. So far as I 
am aware, the existence of the movement was first brought 
to the notice of the Government in connection with the 
solemnisation of matrimony. The leaders of the " Ethiopian 
church " had been previously ministers of various noncon- 
formist denominations, and in that capacity had been 
accustomed to solemnise marriages and to send certified 
copies of the marriage registers to the Government. They 
naturally continued to do this, only certifying the marriages 
as performed according to the rites of the Ethiopian 
church. And not only those who had received Wesleyan 
or Presbyterian ordination did this, but also the rapidly 
increasing number of men whom these leaders ordained to 
the ministry of their new church. No doubt some of these 
men had received a very imperfect education, and it is easy 
to imagine the sort of certificate which they would forward. 
One can quite understand the anxiety of the Government 
as to the character and validity of marriages performed by 
such men. Whether at this time the Government had any 
suspicions regarding the political attitude of the Ethiopians 
I cannot say ; but it is a well-known fact that about 1897 
Mr. Schreiner, then Premier, refused to accept as marriage 
officers the ministers of any but what he called " recognised" 
religious bodies ; and he appears to have limited this 
r^fntmUinn to those denominations which were directed by 
af European race. Some difficulty would appear 
risen in connection with the African Mediodist 
church, which, by this time, in answer to an 
from the Ethiopian church, had appeared in the 
lis body, in its own country of America, consisted 
f negroes and mulattoes, but it was rec(^;nised 
Lmerican civil authorities as k church. Mr. 
however, solved the difficulty In this way : The 
M. Dwane, who had affiliated the Ethiopian 
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church to the A.M.E. body, had been consecrated Vicar- 
Bishop of the A.M.E. church for South Africa by Bishop 
Turner, its presiding bishop ; but when Bishop Turner 
returned to America, his action had been called in question 
as ultra vires by one at least of his colleagues ; and Mr. 
Schreiner found no difficulty in withholding his recognition 
of Bishop Dwane and his ministers until Bishop Dwane's 
own position should be determined by the A.M.E. church 
at its next quadrennial conference in May, 1900. This 
conference, as Mr. Bridgman tells us, '' endorsed all that 
had been done by Bishop Turner " ; but the decision did 
not affect Mr. Dwane, who by this time had withdrawn 
with his followers from the A.M.E. church, and was 
engaged in negotiations with the Archbishop of Capetown 
for reception into the Anglican communion. Meantime, 
the objection taken to Bishop Turner's action had served 
Mr. Schreiner's turn, and Bishop Dwane and his ministers 
had been prevented from exercising the privilege of 
solemnising matrimony. 

An enquiry was also instituted by the Government, 
through the various magistrates, into the political attitude 
of the Ethiopians; and the answers returned by the 
magistrates, after observation and enquiry, were for the 
most part probably unfavourable. They had observed a 
growing restlessness among the natives ; a desire to be 
admitted to higher offices in various branches of the public 
service than they had hitherto been considered competent 
to hold, and a certain amount of discontent. The Voice of 
Missions, the recognised organ of the A.M.E. church, 
edited in America by a staff consisting chiefly of American 
negro Bishops and Doctors of Divinity, and now circulated 
among the more educated Ethiopians in South Africa, had 
contained the following paragraphs : — 

" The Boers may have been dwelling in South Africa for the 
period of one hundred million years instead of a few centuries — 
they will still be exotics, and the worst species too, for no 
African took them there. They obtruded, and the English will 
do well to whip them until they get back to their vaterland ; and 
when our descendants shall be grown strong as they were in the 
great centuries of yore — the foreparents of the foreparents of 
our foreparents — they will, if the British be still extant in 
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Africa, whip them until they reach the banks of the Thames— 
whip the British as the Afro- Haytians whipped the proud and 
bellicose French. 

** If the Anglo-Saxon cannot mingle his blood by wedlock 
with the aborigines of the countries which he grabs, why does he 
not keep his taurine hoofs in England on the fender of bis 
hearth ? " 

That this inflated language was not mere ** tall talk/' 
but represented the ultimate object of a deliberate policy, 
is evident from another paragraph published in the same 
organ of the A.M.E. church : — 

"Bishop H. M. Turner, who for many years has stood for 
African emigration in this country, has not grown weary of his 
undertaking. At last he has succeeded in organising an ' Emi- 
gration Society,' the object of which is to buy steam^ips, open a 
line of steamers from the South to Africa, for the purpose of 
carrying emigrants there or to any other country they may be 
desirous of going to. ... . Bishop Turner contends that all efforts 
of the negro to rise above the position of a scullion in this country 
will prove futile and abortive. He is convinced that God means 
the negro shall return to Africa, and build up a republic of his 
own." 

Other items in the A.M.E. policy are the establishment 
of large schools or colleges for Kafirs in South Africa, and 
in the meantime free education at a negro collie in the 
United States for any Kafir young men whose fathers will 
pay their passages to and from America. This latter offer 
has been already taken advantage of in some cases ; and 
Mr. Dwane and the Order of Ethiopia voluntarily gave 
up, before they entered into negotiations with the Arch- 
bishop of Capetown, a very large grant which had been 
promised to them by the A.M.E. church for the building 
of a college. 

As far, then, as the A.M.E. church and the Ethiopians 
who remain connected with it are concerned, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the apprehensions of the Cape 
Government and magistrates are well founded. A 
moment's reflection on the terribly strained relations 
between the white and black races in America, coupled 
with the recollection that the American negro has no 
inherited tradition of loyalty, as — thanks to the name of 
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Victoria — the Kafir has towards the British Crown, is 
enough to lead any Englishman to deprecate with horror 
any infusion of American negro ideas into the Kafir mind. 

But unfortunately the suspicions so justly incurred by 
the A.M.E. church and its adherents have been extended 
by the Cape Government and many of the magistrates to 
all Ethiopians, including the Order of Ethiopia. Nor was 
this unnatural, considering how tenaciously the members 
of the Order have clung to the Ethiopian name, which they 
claim with truth as their own in right of having been 
the first to assume it, before they became connected 
either with the A.M.E. body or with the Anglican 
Church. And when so many different bodies are all 
popularly included under the one denomination of 
Ethiopian, it requires a good deal of investigation to 
find out to which particular body any given individual 
against whom a charge is made belongs. Some charges 
made against members of the Order of Ethiopia have 
been due to mistaken identity. The Bishop of Grahams- 
town told me on one occasion that a complaint had 
been made to him that Mr. Dwane had been giving 
utterance to seditious language. He asked the com- 
plainant for particulars of time and place, and discovered 
that at that time Mr. Dwane had been nowhere near 
the place named. The seditious statements, whatever 
they were, were certainly not his. 

Again, the opinions formed by the magistrates, and 
through them by the Government, regarding the Ethio- 
pians, must be based largely on representations made to 
them by their subordinate native officers. I had one or 
two opportunities of judging for myself of the value of 
some of these representations. 

A case came to my knowledge of one of Father 
Puller's catechists, who was sent by the Bishop of 
Grahamstown to work for a time at King William's 
Town. He began, as the Ethiopians generally do, to hold 
open-air services in the native location, and was 
promptly reported by the native headman to the Town 
Council for doing so without a licence, of the necessity for 
which the catechist was ignorant. The headman added 
that at these services he had been stirring up the 
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natives against the Europeans. This latter charge was 
flatly denied by the catechist, and never investigated, as 
the absence of a licence gave the Council sufificient ground 
for forbidding him to hold the services. 

The charges brought against Mr. Dwane himself, on 
the evidence of several witnesses, of complicity in the 
riot near Iquibica (to which reference will be made later 
on), and disproved by a clear alibi before the Resident 
Magistrate at King William's Town in May, 1903, 
show how little reliance ' can be placed on native state- 
ments, where any question of tribal or religious pre- 
judice is involved, unless they are most carefully sifted ; 
and though I have heard of several accusations of dis- 
loyalty being made against members of the Order of 
Ethiopia, I do not know of one which has stood the test 
of thorough investigation. On the other hand, at the 
Annual Conference of the Order, held in January, 1903, a 
vote of loyalty and congratulation to the King on His 
Majesty's then recent Coronation was spontaneously pro- 
posed and passed with acclamation, and subsequently 
forwarded, with the Provincial's signature, through H.E. 
the Governor of the Cape, and duly acknowledged by the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Can we account in any similar way for the antipathy to 
Ethiopianism in the mind of the ordinary colonist ? We 
have seen that one of the phenomena of Ethiopianism is 
an aspiration on the part of the more advanced natives to 
higher positions than those to which they have already 
attained; and in one of the extracts from the A.M.E. 
Voice of Missions^ quoted above, reference was made to 
the question of intermarriage between Europeans and 
natives. I believe that in the A.M.E. body, which in- 
cludes mulattoes as well as negroes, a man ranks high in 
the social scale in proportion to the amount of white blood 
in his veins. Certainly its leaders are in favour of a 
blending of the races. Surely, then, it is not surprising 
that our colonists in South Africa should be strongly pre* 
judiced against a movement which seems to them to aim 
at putting the two races on a social equality, or even, as in 
India, putting white men in some cases < in a position of 
subordination to natives who, in the civil service or else- 
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where, may come to hold a higher official rank. But, as 
regards the Order of Ethiopia, I believe that these fears 
are absolutely groundless. I have found its members 
invariably respectful to Europeans. Mr. Dwane's con- 
stant aim is to send his followers to work among people of 
their own race, and to bring them into contact with 
Europeans as little as possible. And I know by personal 
enquiry that both he and other natives of education and 
culture are opposed to intermarriage between the races, 
holding that purity of blood, whether it be light or dark, is 
more honourable than any mixture. 

Having now endeavoured to show how very natural 
is the opposition with which Ethiopianism has been met 
by missionaries, by the Cape Government, and by the 
colonists generally, and consequently how the mere fact of 
such opposition is not in itself sufficient to prove that 
Ethiopianism is wrong, let me turn to the root-principle of 
the movement itself, and try to estimate it on its own 
merits. That root-principle is, I believe, patriotism ; in 
other words, the self-assertion of a growing national life* 
This is freely recognised by Mr. Bridgman in the paper 
already quoted : — 

" What mean these phenomena " (he asks) " in their relation to 
the kingdom of God ? Let us first recognise the ground for hope 
underlying the restlessness of which Ethiopianism is but the mani- 
festation. This hope is that born of life, a life not superimposed, 
but imbued by Him Who came that they might have life and have 
it abundantly. The primary expression of this life may be crude. 
It is shown in the desire to be somebody, to do something, to 
initiate, to enjoy the sense of proprietorship in homestead, busi- 
ness, school, and church, a desire which has seized Zulu, Xosa, 
Basuto, Bechuana, and Bamangwato — in fact, all such tribes south 
of the Zambesi as may be termed evangelised. Rip van Winkle 
in Africa is waking from the slumber not of decades but of cen- 
turies ; he is feeling about for his bearings. The African blind 
man has only recovered his sight so far as to see ' men as trees 
walking.' Shall we not trust Him Who has begun the cure to 
complete it? Tho this new life is to-day marred by excres- 
cent growth, though the distorted vision occasions many blunders, 
yet let us recognise that there is growth, there is vision. A great 
race hitherto content to grovel has at last begun to aspire." ' 

We have gone on perhaps too long treating all South 
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tion (for the future, of course, within and not without the 
Church), with its own provincial, constitution, and govern- 
ing chapter, subject to the bishops and synods of the 
Church, were content to leave themselves in regard to 
other matters in the bishops' hands, confident that they 
would give them the ordination and other Church privileges 
which they sought, as soon as they should deem it wise to 
do so. As an earnest of this, Mr. Dwane was confirmed 
by the Archbishop, appointed Provincial of the Order of 
Ethiopia, and admitted to Holy Communion immediately 
on the conclusion of the concordat with the Ethiopians. 
With regard to the rest of the Ethiopians, the Bishops 
required that their ministers — or such candidates for the 
ministry as Mr. Dwane might recommend — should under- 
go a course of instruction and training in Church doctrine 
and methods before receiving Holy Orders ; that the lay 
people should be received into the Church, not en ptasse, 
but individually, after careful testing of character and in- 
struction and devotional preparation for confirmation ; and 
that buildings or other property belonging to the Order 
should be vested in the provincial trustees of the church. 
(It must be borne in mind that from the time of their first 
approaches to the Church the Ethiopians have disclaimed 
any idea of gaining financial help by their application, as 
self-support is one of their foundation principles.) The 
two first of the above requirements of the bishops obviously 
provided for a prolonged course of guidance, both of the 
leaders of the movement and also of the rank and file, by 
men to be specially selected by the bishops for so respon- 
sible a work. 

It was of course hoped that this application made by 
Mr. Dwane, in the name of the Ethopian church, would 
have been endorsed and acted upon by the whole body. 
But unfortunately the opening of the negotiations with the 
Archbishop synchronised with the outbreak of the Boer 
War, which cut off for the time all communication between 
Mr. Dwane and that very large part of his followers which 
was scattered up and down the two Dutch republics. 
Besides this, in the conference of Ethiopians at Queens- 
town which finally decided on applying to the Archbishop, 
and in many of the Ethiopian congregations, there were 
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small dissentient minorities who did not approve of the 
new step taken by Mr. Dwane and the majority at the 
conference. All these Ethiopians remained where they 
were, that is, affiliated to the A.M.E. church of America, 
and formed a considerable body, which rapidly increased 
in numbers, both of lay members and of ministers, through 
the energy of the negro ministers and their emissaries, who 
appear to have made converts, and even conferred ordina- 
tion, with but little enquiry into the previous character of 
the candidates. 

Here, then, was a great disappointment, and the begin- 
ning of a great difficulty — a disappointment, because the 
concessions made by the bishops to the Ethiopians failed 
of the expected result of bringing the whole body into the 
unity and under the guidance of the Church ; a difficulty, 
because those who remained connected with the A.M.E., 
and those who had now joined the Church, all alike con- 
tinued to claim and use the name of Ethiopians, to the 
great confusion of the Government and magistrates and of 
the ordinary colonial mind. This confusion, increased by 
the subsequent formation of some half-a-dozen other native 
sects enumerated by Mr. Bridgman in his paper already 
referred to, which are all popularly known as Ethiopian, 
but are in no way derived from the original ** Ethiopian 
church," has recently spread to the columns even of the 
Times and other representatives of the English press. 

But ever since the Ethiopians, who now form the 
Order of Ethiopia, joined the church of the province of 
South Africa, a breach has existed between them and their 
former brethren who have remained connected with the 
A.M.E. The A.M.E. have done their best to make the 
breach deep and impassable, by speaking of Mr. Dwane as 
a deserter, and by bringing an action in the Eastern Districts 
Court of the Cape Colony for the possession of a chapel at 
Debe (the originally intended headquarters of the Order), 
which, though built with money contributed or collected by 
the Ethiopians before they joined the A.M.E., had un- 
fortunately been founded and opened by Mr. Dwane with 
A.M.E. rites during the period when he was in union 
with that body. This Debe Chapel case cost the Order of 
Ethiopia over /'500 in costs, besides the loss of a good 
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building — which by the way, to draw a parallel to a recent 
cause cdlbre at home, the A.M.E. have subsequently found 
themselves unable to use. 

And every day is increasing the influence of the 
tone and spirit of the Church on those who have 
voluntarily placed themselves within its reach. This is 
proved by one of those little incidents which seem at 
first sight to be signs of failure. Every now and then, 
when I was working with the Order, I would hear from 
one or other of the missionaries of the South African 
church that he had found Ethiopians in some corner of his 
parish, who professed to be followers of Mr. Dwane, but 
still kept up their own services after the Nonconformist 
type ; that he had offered them Church services, and had 
found them "amiable, but unresponsive." My own ex- 
perience at Iquibica, Zalaze, Grahamstown, and Queens- 
town, and my colleague, Mr. Fletcher's, much larger 
experience gained in his extended itinerations among the 
missions of the Order generally, had all pointed to the 
conclusion, which is obvious to anyone who reads Mr. 
West's account in the Mission Field for March, 1904, of 
" Christmas with the Ethiopians at Zalaze," that the mem- 
bers of the Order of Ethiopia, as soon as they learn what 
Church doctrine and worship are, embrace them, not only 
with readiness, but with the most hearty enthusiasm. The 
''amiable but unresponsive" ones turned out on enquiry 
to be some outlying families, whom the catechist in 
charge of an enormous district had not as yet been able 
to visit and instruct They were consequently still going 
on in the old way, waiting for Mr. Dwane's message to 
reach them and tell them what to do. The difference 
between them and the congregation at Zalaze supplies a 
measure of the influence which the Church has exercised. 

And what is likely to be the influence of the Church on 
the Order of Ethiopia in regard to what I believe to be the 
root-principle of Ethiopianism — ^namely, patriotism } The 
Church of Jesus Christ, the great Patriot, Who wept for 
the ruin which He foresaw of the City of His earthly 
ancestors — the Catholic Church of all races and all lands — 
cannot regard patriotism otherwise than as a virtue, 
whether it be found in a white man or a black. But the 
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Church remembers and teaches that it pleased her 
Founder to live upon earth as a Jew when the sceptre 
had departed from Judah, and that He bade His followers 
to render obedience and pay their tribute to the Roman 
conqueror, whose dominion they acknowledged by using 
his coinage. There have been times of transition in many 
lands, when it has been difficult to know which of two 
contending powers had the best claim to a man's con- 
scientious allegiance. I remember Mr. Dwane telling me 
of a native Christian preacher, who, on the outbreak of a 
Kafir war of twenty-five years ago, or even earlier date, 
felt bound to rally to the call of his tribal chief, but yet in 
the bush, among wild heathen warriors, kept up his 
Christian life and ministry till in battle he met death. 
Opinions will vary greatly regarding that man's action. A 
certain European missionary then in the colony and Mr. 
Dwane, in relating it to me, took one view ; the vast 
majority of Cape Colonists at the time undoubtedly took 
the other. But such cases belong to a state of things now 
passed away, and their interest for the native of to-day is 
almost as academic as the lawfulness of Jacobitism in foro 
consctentue is for us. There can be no doubt what power 
is now in effectual possession of South Africa ; and the 
Church, while she teaches clearly that ** the powers that be 
are ordained of God," and that ** whosoever resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God," will also, from time 
to time, as occasion offers, put in a word of friendly 
warning to those whom she has taken under her guidance, 
as to the horrors which any attempted rising against the 
white man would for the time bring upon South Africa, 
and the utter impossibility of such an attempt meeting with 
ultimate success. To those, then, who base their opposition 
to the Order of Ethiopia on their fear that Ethiopianism is 
preparing the way for a united uprising of the natives 
against the white man and the Government, I would 
reply : First, that the natives have never yet, even in this 
last Ethiopian movement, shown anything approaching the 
power of co-operation which this would require ; secondly, 
that if such an uprising were to take place, the Order of 
Ethiopia, after some years spent under the g^uidance and 
training of the Church, is much less likely to have any 
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thing to do with it than the small Ethiopian sects, which 
are under no restraining influence, or that large body 
which is not only not restrained, but even encouraged and 
hounded on by American negro influence and example; 
and thirdly, that if the worst should come to the worst, 
and some of the Order of Ethiopia were to join in any up- 
rising that might take place, would it not be a matter 
rather for thankfulness than for regret, that among the 
wild heathen opposed to us there would be at least some 
good Christians, who would show mercy to the wounded 
and the prisoners, and give Christian burial to the 
fallen ? 

Ethiopianism, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
generally understood to imply an impatience of European 
control ; and certainly the main object, both of Tile and of 
Mokone, in founding the Tembu and Ethiopian churches, 
was to emancipate themselves and those who held with 
them from the control of European missionaries. But the 
Order of Ethiopia obviously gave up this position when 
it accepted the authority and discipline of the South 
African church. I chanced to hear an interesting deliver- 
ance on this point from Ngangelizwe Kama, who as Chief 
of the Amagqunukwebe tribe, a large number of whom are 
Ethiopians, and as very intimate with Mr. Dwane, may be 
regarded as accurately representing the views of the in- 
telligent laity of the Order, Just before an important 
meeting the Chief took me with him to the house of a 
German trader close by for a cup of tea. The trader 
presently — not knowing that I understood Kafir — asked 
the Chief in that language if I were the Wesleyan minister. 
" Oh, no ! " said the Chief ; " you know we have left the 
Wesleyans. This is one of the two clergymen who are 
coming out from England to teach us." ** But I thought 
you Ethiopians did not want to have anything to do with 
white men." "That is quite a mistake/' said the Chief; 
"that is what our enemies say of us. You know your- 
self that if a man wants to learn a trade he must put 
himself under some other man who knows the trade, 
till he can learn it. Then, after that, he can carry it on 
by himself. What we have really done is, not to throw 
away European teachers, but to leave the denominations " 
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(literally fragments) " to which we belonged before, and 
join the one true church — the Catholic Church, the Church 
of the Apostles, of which we read in the New Testament." 

For the time, then, at any rate, the Order of Ethiopia 
welcomes European supervision. It may regard it as an 
apprenticeship, looking forward to the day when it shall 
have learned its business as a living branch of the Catholic 
Church, and shall be competent to govern itself. Shall 
we blame such a vision of the future ? Is this not exactly 
what all mission work is, or ought to be, aiming at ? The 
only question is. How long must the apprenticeship last ? 
The enthusiastic Ethiopian, perhaps, thinks of a term of 
three or four years. We, with our eyes on history and on 
human nature, should name a very much longer period. 
But if the supervision be sympathetic, if it is felt that 
guide and guided have a common aim — the training and 
development of the native church in South Africa to con- 
tribute its quota as a national church to the manifold 
perfection of the Body of Christ, I do not doubt that the 
prolongation of the apprenticeship will be not only accepted, 
but even welcomed more and more, as the benefits which 
it brings are more and more appreciated. 

The question will, of course, be asked — and a very 
important question it is — What will be the relation of this 
native church, so trained and developed, to the colonial 
church — the church of the white man — in South Africa ? 
Is it possible to combine independence, or even any 
measure of independence, with unity ? It is, of course, 
the glory of the Catholic Church that she embraces in her 
one fold men of all races ; and it is an inspiring reminder 
of our ideal when at some great service we find repre- 
sentatives of many nationalities joining in one act of 
common worship in one stately sanctuary. But for the 
practical purposes of every-day religious life it has been 
found necessary in South Africa and elsewhere to deal 
with each race separately, as befits its own special character. 
And in my intercourse with leading clergy in different 
parts of South Africa during my recent connection with 
the Order of Ethiopia, I was much struck by the prevalence 
of the feeling that it would be better, both for the European 
work and for the native, that they should be separated a 
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great deal more than has hitherto been done, and carried 
on each on their own lines. Several reasons may be given 
for this. It is not reasonable to expect that one and the 
same man will always have the special gifts which fit him 
for work among colonists and for work among natives. In 
the synods and conferences of the Church some of the 
questions discussed are of great importance and interest 
to the European members, but hardly intelligible to the 
natives ; others are no less vital to the native church, but 
comparatively few Europeans have either the knowledge 
or the interest which are necessary for their profitable 
discussion. Why not save time and weariness by a 
division of the synod or conference into two parallel 
houses — one European, the other native — each to discuss 
its own affairs, with power to combine whenever any 
matter of common interest makes it advisable to do so? 
Again, in the election of bishops, the native clergy have, 
of course, in virtue of their ordination, an equal vo^ce with 
their brethren of European race ; and yet few of them can 
have that breadth of view which is so important a factor in 
coming to a wise conclusion on such a point ; they are apt 
to be guided by narrow, tribal, perhaps even personal 
considerations. And in a diocese where the native work 
is large in proportion to the European there is always a 
possibility that the native clergy, if not actually in a 
majority in the diocese, may be at any rate so numerous 
as to turn the election if — as they are inclined to do — they 
hang together and vote as one man. What is the remedy ? 
Would it be constitutional to limit the rights of the native 
clergy in the election of their bishop ? Or, in a land which 
is starving for the means of grace, are no more natives 
to be advanced to the priesthood, till they attain to that 
standard of judgment which we consider necessary to 
make them fit electors of a bishop ? Or shall the native 
clergy exercise their elective rights freely and fully in the 
native church, choosing for themselves (subject to the veto 
of the native representative laity) their own bishop, who, 
whether he chanced to be a European or a native, would 
be coadjutor to the bishop of the diocese, or possibly to 
more than one diocesan. These are but suggestions 
towards the working out of this most difficult problem. 
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The bond of unity would remain in the Archbishop and 
the diocesan episcopate and the Provincial Synod, in 
which both European and native diocesan Synods might be 
represented. 

Again, one expects to be asked, What is to be the 
relation of the Order of Ethiopia to the native church 
which has already been built up by God's blessing and the 
labours of the clergy of the province ? For the present 
I should answer. Let them work on, each in its own 
sphere. God knows, there is ample room and work for 
both, if only they are careful to observe loyally on each 
side the terms of the bishops* concordat regarding con- 
tiguous missions of the Church and of the Order. Let 
them provoke one another to emulation in missionary zeal 
and in consistency of life. On one point the elder Church 
has much to learn from the new Order — readiness in 
alms-giving and in self-support And if any such develop- 
ment as I have tried to outline of a self-governing native 
church is to be attempted, it seems to me that the Order 
of Ethiopia, with its own ardent aspirations in that direc- 
tion, with its more elastic constitution, and its freedom 
from vested interests and the prejudice of custom, affords 
the more favourable field for such an experiment 

In one further respect the position of the Order of 
Ethiopia ought to be defined — its relation to the native 
members of other Christian bodies in South Africa. It 
has been accused of continuing the proselytising policy 
of the Ethiopian and A.M.E. churches. The question was 
hotly discussed in the Annual Conference of the Order 
held at Zalaze in January, 1903. Some of the catechists 
maintained strongly that the door of the church was open 
to all, and that all who were willing to listen should be 
invited to enter. The Provincial, however, ruled that 
proselytising from other bodies of Christians was not the 
policy of the church. He did not refuse to accept those 
who came of their own accord and wished to join the 
Order ; but he made it a rule never to receive any large 
body of people without first informing the missionary 
whom they proposed to leave. The charge of proselytis- 
ing sometimes arises in this way : One or two Ethiopian 
local preachers on a journey stop for the night on a 
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mission station, where they have some acquaintance. 
During the evening their host draws them out on the sub- 
* ject of Ethiopianism or of the Order, and they are never 
reticent ; some neighbours drop in, attracted by curiosity 
or possibly by the sound of a hymn ; the hut perhaps 
becomes crowded, and the audience overflows into the 
summer night outside. Next day the missionary makes 
some enquiry, or hears some report, and complains to his 
friends that the Order of Ethiopia has been proselytising 
on his station. As a matter of fact, many Christian 
natives, even preachers and church officers, are anxious to 
have the Order of Ethiopia expounded to them; and 
instances have occurred where local preachers of the Order 
have been invited, by native church officers, to use the 
chapels of their various denominations for this purpose. 

In the light of our Lord's prayer, that all His followers 
might be one, I can hope for no greater blessing for the 
Order of Ethiopia than that it may some day become the 
nucleus of a united native South African church. But I 
do not look for this result to be attained by proselytising 
from other bodies already Christian. I have always con- 
sidered that the first duty of the catechists and preachers 
of the Order of Ethiopia was to instruct those who claimed 
to be Mr. Dwane's followers in the doctrine and methods 
of the Church, and its next duty to try to expound " the 
way of God more perfectly" to such of their fonner 
brethren of the Ethiopian church, and now in connection 
with the A.M.E., as might be willing to listen to them, and 
eventually follow their example. Much, I believe, might 
have been done in these two ways in the dioceses of 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria after the war was over, to the 
great extension of the Order and the counteracting of the 
dangerous influence of :the A.M.E. It seems to me, 
therefore, a matter for very serious regret .that, owing to 
circumstances into which it would be out of place to enter 
here, the Order has found it necessary to withdraw from 
its work in those two enormous fields. One can only hope 
that the opportunity may not have passed irrevocably, and 
that the better knowledge of the Order of Ethiopia, of its 
Provincial, and of its aims, which was gained at the Pro- 
vincial Synod of last January may lead the clerg^y of those 
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dioceses to extend a sympathetic welcome to the Order, if 
it should find itself able to resume the work. After the 
still uninstructed members of his own flock and the 
A. M.Em the next claimants on the energies of the local 
preacher of the Order of Ethiopia are undoubtedly the 
heathen. This branch of work, though never neglected, 
even in the days of the Ethiopian church, as the bap- 
tismal records bear witness, has been, I think, brought 
into greater prominence in these last few years, and the 
zeal of the preachers has been followed by an abundant 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit manifested in numerous 
conversions. Here is the ground of my hope, that, if 
God's blessing is continued — ^and, if only the preachers are 
faithful, who can doubt that it will be continued ? — the 
resultant increase of the Order of Ethiopia shall be so 
manifest to all, that gradually even those who are now 
most prejudiced against it will admit that God is with it, 
and will of their own accord seek to join its ranks. 

The ideal which I have tried to outline is a high one, 
and we must expect many difficulties and many failures 
before it is attained. The fifteen months which I spent 
with the Order in 1902 and 1903 were filled with hardly 
anything but difficulties. The opposition, partly on 
grounds of tribal politics, partly on religious grounds, of 
a faction in the Amagqunukwebe tribe, reduced my thirty 
or forty students niore than once to the verge of starva- 
tion ; at one time they fed on the prickly pears in which 
Zalaze is peculiarly fertile ; at another for a fortnight on 
cabbages from the Provincial's garden ; but these straits 
tested the endurance of the men, and called out wonder- 
fully the liberality of the Order. The same factious 
opposition took advantage of a riot, most unfortunately 
organised — ^as I afterwards ascertained — by six councillors 
of the Chief, without his knowledge, to bring about the 
death of his rival, ^ to accuse both the Chief Ngangelizwe 
Kama and the Provincial, Mr. Dwane, of complicity. 
The riot took place in January, 1903. The charge against 
Mr. Dwane was not heard till May; that against the 

^ This rival, George Songo^ had been declared on the previous day by the 
Judge of the Eastern Districts Court, in an admittedly difficult case, to be the 
Chiefs half-brother, chiefly on the ground of similarity of colour. 
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Chief not till September. Mr. Dwane, who fortunately 
was able to produce good witnesses to prove an alibis was 
acquitted •* without a reflection on his character"; the 
Chief and several others, on no better evidence than had 
been proved false in Mr. Dwane's case, were convicted 
and fined. But all this trouble, though it placed the 
Order, as it were, under a cloud for many months, was 
turned, by the mercy of God, ultimately to good, when, 
after the trials were all over, the Provincial and I suc- 
ceeded in persuading the leader of the six councillors to 
come publicly before the magistrate and avow what they 
had done and exonerate their Chief, and when again, 
before their confirmation by the Bishop last May, men 
who had been acquitted or not accused came forward 
and publicly confessed their complicity in the riot. Such 
an episode, if on the one hand it saddens one by showing 
the failure of our English juridical system to elicit the 
truth in native cases, on the other hand gives occasion for 
deep thankfulness for the working of the Holy Spirit, 
which could bring about so great a moral victory. 

Another difficulty arose from the poorness of the secular 
education which most of my local preacher students had 
received, some of them being barely able to read or write. 
But what they lacked in knowledge they made up, with 
few exceptions, in application, shrewdness, and keenness to 
learn. The progress made by some, and the quickness 
with which they grasped the points of an argument, were 
really remarkable. It is surely a question, which we may 
hope that our bishops will seriously consider, whether the 
standard for Holy Orders might not with advantage, in the 
case of natives of tried character and zeal, be lowered on 
the side of the knowledge of English and general educa- 
tion. These students had, at any rate, and will continue 
to have, the experience of hard manual labour every day, 
which forms so useful a corrective to the indolence and 
conceit which so often go along with mere book-learning. 

The weakest point of the Order is undoubtedly its 
finance. Certainly it has had enormous drains on its 
resources. The Debe Chapel law- suit, the purchase of 
food for the students for more than a year, until the opposi- 
tion of the local faction could be overcome, and the land 
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promised by the chief and tribe could be occupied and 
brought under cultivation, must have taxed the liberality 
of the most generous. And besides all this the riot cost 
the Chiefs party in the tribe, which is the party friendly to 
the Order of Ethiopia, close on ;^2,ooo in fines, besides 
legal expenses. It is therefore wonderful that the Order 
has done as much as it has. But it is one of the draw- 
backs of working with people whose principle is self- 
support, that work must be slow. If money is not 
forthcoming, you must wait till it comes. The appearance 
of material wealth belonging to the Order is considerably 
greater than the reality. Chapels are built, but they are 
either (by permission of the Native Affairs Department) 
on Crown land, to which no title can as yet be given, or 
they are on a private farm, or some one has a mortgage on. 
the site or the building, or the builder or the carpenter has 
not yet been paid. So that it may be some considerable 
time before any property of the Order finds its way to 
the Provincial trustees. But for the strengthening of these 
weak points, and the removal of these blemishes, we can 
surely afford to wait with patience, when on the more 
spiritual side of the work we have such clear evidence of 
the guidance and blessing of Almighty God 

As the exaggerations and deformities of the first 
beginnings of the Ethiopian movement pass away, and its 
good elements remain, settled and retained within the 
orderly fold of the Church, who can doubt but that the seed 
sown will bring forth fruit a hundredfold, even if it be 
" after many days " ? With the Church's Sacraments to 
feed the spiritual life, with the Church's discipline ta main- 
tain the Christian standard of morals, with the Church's 
ministry to bring out of her treasure, as need requires, 
'* things new and old," and the Church's grand vision of 
the future, where every race shall be represented, and every 
nationality shall contribute its share to the perfecting of 
the Body of Christ — with such safeguards for the future 
guidance and growth of the Order of Ethiopia, we may 
surely, trusting humbly in God's grace and blessing, rest 
secure. 

W. M. Cameron. 
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THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS. 

The frequency with which the terms Industrial Mission 
and Industrial Training now occur in connection with 
Missions to the heathen is symptomatic and significant 
The phrases represent two very distinct though not neces- 
sarily antagonistic ideas. The older idea is that the mission 
should be, as far as possible, self-supporting and self- 
propagating by the industrial labours of the missionaries 
themselves. The later idea is that industrial labour and 
training of various kinds are a definite and important 
department in mission work, and that the missionary, in 
addition to and side by side with his spiritual and intellec- 
tual effort, should seek to improve the material condition 
of the people among whom he labours by instructing them 
and leading them in various industrial pursuits. 

Both these ideas have for many years been familiar to 
those interested in Missions, and have been acted upon 
very freely and sometimes very successfully in many parts 
of the mission field. 

The Trappist Settlements of the Roman Catholic 
Church are perhaps too exclusively self-supporting re- 
ligious communities and too little missionary to be fairly 
included in the survey of Industrial Missions, but the 
Roman Church in many parts of the mission field has with 
great success combined self-support on industrial lines with 
the effort to train its converts in agriculture and in handi- 
crafts. The Moravians in South Africa many years ago 
established themselves in such settlements, gathering 
around them natives whom they trained as well as taught 
The Mission of the Basel Society in South- West India is 
widely known as a most successful experiment in com- 
bining both ideas of the Industrial Mission. Thousands 
of natives are now actively and prosperously engaged in 
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various forms of industry under the guidance of the Mis-^ 
sion, while large sums of money appear to come into 
the treasury of the society from die profits of these 
industries. 

Many other British and American societies have 
recog^nised and acted upon the idea in one form or the 
other, and a complete list of the stations at which indus- 
trial work of some kind is being carried on, either for the 
maintenance of the scholars and students who are under 
the care of the Mission or for the material advantage and 
social elevation of the Christian converts, would probably 
surprise by its length and variety of enterprise even those 
who are most deeply interested in the subject. 

Nevertheless, it has for some time past been evident 
that the sporadic and personal efforts at the provision of 
industrial training, and the establishment of self-supporting 
and progressive industrial communities, which have been 
made in many places, are not regarded as sufficient, 
especially by many of the younger missionaries, and 
pressure is being brought on the missionary societies by 
many of their workers abroad to recognise Industrial Mis- 
sions more definitely and prominendy as an integral part 
of their organisation and to make provision of technical 
instructors and of the finance required for their thorough 
development 

Land setdement schemes, mission plantations, the 
encouragement and management of local industries, 
technical instruction, and the establishment and develop- 
ment of workshops for mechanics of various kinds, are 
proposed as necessary adjuncts of spiritual and scholastic 
work. 

As is usually the case when any particular opinion or 
method of work becomes prominent, some of its advocates 
use exaggerated language and cherish exaggerated expec- 
tations. One would imagine, from what is said in some 
quarters, that missionaries and missionary societies had 
hitherto been working on altogether mistaken lines, and 
that now at length the great secret of true success in mis- 
sionary enterprise had been discovered. 

On the other hand the real importance of Industrial 
Missions and the wide-reaching character of the questions 
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of Christian policy which are suggested by them have not 
yet been adequately recognised or considered by the 
majority of the supporters of Missions. Business men, 
accustomed to look at and measure everything from the 
standpoint of practical life, are at once impressed by efforts 
10 make converts useful. A well-ordered, successful mis- 
sion, like that of the Presbyterian Church at Lovedale, in 
South Africa, is, to the general public, more convincing as 
an evidence of the value of Christian Missions from its 
industrial side than by its schools and congregations of 
Christian worshippers. There are many, even of those 
who strongly object to the education of natives, and who 
make it one of the grounds of complaint against Missions 
that "they spoil the niggers by giving them schooling," 
who can thoroughly appreciate industrial training. To 
them, the well-tilled farm, the carpenter's shop, the black- 
smith's forge, and the lads learning to make themselves 
useful as builders, are the most convincing evidence that a 
mission is succeeding. They thoroughly approve of such 
work as this, provided always that the nigger who has 
been trained shall not be allowed to come into competition 
with the white man in any branch of skilled labour ! 

But to many of the friends of Missions, such work, 
save on a very limited and elementary scale, seems to 
be quite outside the scope of the missionary enterprise. 
The arguments which a few years ago were urged against 
the educational system which was growing up in most 
"^''isions may be applied with equal sincerity against in- 
trial training as a branch of missionary activity. " Are 
not sent to preach the Gospel ; what have we to do 
1 giving the people generally better education ; what 
e we to do with making them better carpenters or 
Lvers, or with training them to be telegraph clerks? 
:h material progress is sure to come as a result of the 
jral evolution of the progressive spirit which Christianity 
lants. It is not the business of the missionary society." 
h is the spirit in which some would meet the views and 
iests of those who are pressing upon missionary boards 
committees the necessity for making special provision 
this kind of work. 
The subject is one which cannot be disposed of on such 
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lines as these. Nothing in connection with the missionary 
enterprise is more suggestive than the steady broadening 
of the conception of what is involved in carrying out our 
Blessed Lord's great commission. There are a few whose 
conception of duty is limited to ''preaching the Gospel as 
a witness " in the most superficial way, who seem to think 
that a march of itinerant evangelists round the world, pro- 
claiming the Message of the Kingdom, and only staying 
long enough anywhere to provide a translation of one or 
two of the Gospels in the language of the people, is the 
true fulfilment of the Lord's Command. The Miracle of 
Grace is then to be exhibited in calling out from among 
the multitude the little company of the Elect who will enter 
the Kingdom of God. This is not the view taken of its 
duty by the Church at large. While it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the complete evangelisation of the 
world in any real sense can never be accomplished until the 
indigenous Church of each country is strong enough in 
numbers, zeal, and intelligence to proclaim Christianity to 
all its countrymen, it is equally clear that the missionary 
organisations which are carrying on the work of evan- 
gelisation have not discharged their responsibility to any 
country until they have effectively occupied it, ue.^ until the 
native Christian community is strong enough to carry on 
its own work with efficiency and success. This condition 
can only be attained by adapting the means used to the 
circumstances of the people whom it is sought to gain. 

The modern missionary enterprise has now been con- 
tinued long enough to make it plain that there is a very wide 
difference in the circumstances and requirements of different 
races and of people in different states of society. There 
are two large classes which seem to require changes in their 
material condition quite as much as intellectual advance- 
ment if they are to become strong enough and independent 
enough to form self-supporting, self-governing, and pro- 
gressive Christian communities. In fact, intellectual and 
spiritual development beyond a very limited point largely 
depends on the material conditions of a people's life. 

Workers among the backward and barbarous races of 
the world are learning the lesson that humanity as a whole 
cannot take more than one step at a time in its upward 
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progress. In races which have for generations been 
existing in a condition of mental torpor and mere provision 
for the flesh, there are often individuals of specially gifted 
nature who, when they come under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, rise at a bound to spiritual conceptions of 
Christianity, and surprise all by the strength of their 
Christian character ; but the multitudes cannot move thus. 
They may accept Christianity with fervour, and the simple 
earnestness of their Christian life and their manifestation 
of some Christian virtues may be very definite and en- 
couraging. But somehow after a time they disappoint their 
friends. They seem to make no further progress, either 
intellectually or spiritually, beyond the first stage, while the 
roots of old sins begin once more to send up their mis- 
chievous shoots. A new physical and material environ- 
ment seems to be required before there is room for the 
mental life and Christian character to expand and grow. 
Industrial training, with its lessons of obedience to rule 
and steady continuance in labour, its gradual demand for 
mental wakefulness and application of the mind to its 
tasks, and its reward in the provision of a larger civilisation 
and more varied and abundant supply for growing desires 
and needs, becomes in such cases a most valuable instru- 
ment and channel of Christian progress, and of the 
development of a self-respecting and progressive life. 

When these backward races are brought into close 
contact with the advancing tide of the energetic and 
masterful civilisation of the Western world, such industrial 
training becomes of immense value to keep them from 
being submerged altogether They speedily discover in 
their contact with the white man that they are so far his 
inferiors in every way that they are tempted to remain 
content with receiving from his hand such of the advan- 
tages of civilisation as they can appreciate. They find in 
his coarser pleasures a means of self-indulgence more 
potent than their own, and they become more demoralised 
and degraded than ever. In such conditions a carpenter's 
shop is often a better beginning of self-helping and there- 
fore self-respecting life than a school. The native who 
with Christianity has learned a trade goes out into the 
mixed life of a new community with the power to take his 
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place as a worker, ministering to the needs of others and 
therefore respecting himself. 

The depressed classes and castes which form so large 
a portion of the great population of our Eastern Empire 
are equally in need of some material uplifting before they 
can be expected to make much advance in Christian 
character, or to give much promise of being able to stand 
alone and maintain their own Christian institutions with 
vigour and intelligence when the foreign missionary leaves 
them. In the early days of the missions, the problem 
which now faces the missionaries did not seem to press. 
The converts were few, and where they were outcasted by 
their own people it was possible to find occupation for 
them in some form, and the difficulty of their maintenance 
was not seriously felt. A great movement towards 
Christianity has now set in, especially in South India, 
among people socially degraded and often oppressed, 
usually very poor, living at the best of times " from hand 
to mouth," mentally undeveloped and religiously the prey 
of gross superstition. The problem of the relation of the 
Christian Church to these people is thus described by a 
missionary in a recent report, and his concern is shared by 
scores of others who are similarly situated : — 

^Not only have we to mould the people as a mass into a 
Church, we have also to mould them as individuals into men. 
They are now Malas, Pariahs, Out-castes. We must make them 
into those who need not be ashamed. There is a huge social 
work to be done. Unfortunately, the people do not help us, and 
do not see the necessity for any extraordinary effort. Owing to 
hundreds of years of servitude they are as a rule without ambition, 
and if they can get sufficient for the sustenance of themselves and 
family they rest satisfied. They not only lack ambition but they 
lack foresight and thrift It is the rarest thing to find any of them 
who have anything laid by for future emergencies. Each birth, 
each sickness, each death, plunges them deeper into the slough of 
debt in which they have been ever since their birth. Then, again, 
like most depressed classes, they are intensely conservative, and 
are extremely slow to recognise the value of any improvements on 
their own antiquated methods of work. This conservatism may 
be seen most clearly in their primitive methods of agriculture and 
weaving, which have not altered for ages. 

'' What to do to raise the social standing of our people is a 
great problem." 
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The missionary who has written this, having some 
acquaintance with machinery, has experimented on an 
improved method of weaving and has succeeded in con- 
structing a loom introducing the flying shutde, which is 
worked by a primitive sling. This is a great help to his 
people, but they are so poor that they cannot afford to 
spoil cloth or to spare the time necessary for learning. 
Organised industrial effort would in such a case as this and 
in many others provide a means of improving the condition 
of the people which the individual can rarely provide, and 
by gradual improvements in various directions would lead 
them into a fuller, a more thrifty and a more intelligent life. 
It is not surprising that the movement in favour of Industrial 
Missions has become very general among those who are 
labouring among the vast out-caste population of India. It 
is likely to become more serious as the numbers who put 
themselves under Christian instruction grow. 

It may, however, be urged that while the case for 
industrial training in connection with Christian effort is 
fairly made out, it is not at all clear that it should be 
associated with missionary societies. There is more force 
in this position than some of the supporters of Industrial 
Missions realise. If such work is to be done at all it ought 
to be done on sound business lines, and ought, for its own 
permanence and for the sake of the people who are to be 
benefited, to be carried on at a reasonable profit This at 
once introduces the question of business management, and 
it also introduces an element of trade which in the judgment 
of most ought to be kept as far as possible out of the work 
of a missionary society. The subject is a large one and one 
on which much may be said on both sides. The establish- 
ment in recent years of the Industrial Missions Aid Society 
and of industrial and trading corporations formed of 
supporters of the C.M.S., the United Free Church of 
Scotland, the South American Missionary Society, and the 
L.M.S., for the purpose of establishing and carrying on 
industries and commerce on Christian lines in Uganda, 
India, Paraguay, and New Guinea, indicates pretty clearly 
the direction in which prudent Christian thought is turning. 

R. Wardlaw Thompson. 
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RECRUITING FOR FOREIGN MISSIONARY 

WORKL 

Inasmuch as the preaching of the Gospel must be the 
result of voluntary personal enthusiasm, and inasmuch as it 
is vain to collect money if there are no lives laid down, it 
would be unnecessary to call attention to the importance 
of an organised system of recruiting, if it were not for the 
remarkable indifference and suspicion of the English 
mind towards organisation in any direction, and the genius 
of incapacity displayed in providing it So far as the 
Church at home is concerned, the fetters of a cast-iron 
legal system have so tied her hands that it seems as if 
nothing short of a revolution could give her the opportunity 
of even attempting to organise her own life. Apart from 
the ability shown by individual priests, foreign missions 
provide the one field where she may yet follow out her 
calling by common action as a Church. So in regard to 
this question of recruiting, while at home we are only 
banning to wake up to the consciousness of our needs, 
the missionary societies have, for a long time past, had 
some kind of system. It may not have been a very perfect 
system, for the daughter Churches are still hampered by the 
traditions and drawbacks with which we have furnished 
them* The parts have grown up or been added as 
their need was perceived, yet it is a system, and all the 
necessary elements are there. It only required that they 
should be co-ordinated and adapted to the actual con- 
ditions of the problem. Now, after a careful and scientific 
study by a Sub-Committee, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has adopted a scheme which marks at 
once a g^eat step in advance, while at the same time it 
suggests how much yet remains to be done. 
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In any complete system which is to provide men for 
the Church's work, we must pay regard to the three parts 
corresponding to the three stages : (a) of the candidate 
in his application ; {6) of the student in his education ; 
(c) of the young deacon or priest in his early experience. 
All are of very grave importance, and although the Com- 
mittee's scheme is primarily concerned with the first, each 
part is, as I hope to show, deeply influenced by the 
others. 

I know that to very many people there is a sense 
of incongruity in systematising personal enthusiasm, and 
yet there is nothing for which scientific method is so 
essential. Enthusiasm is a force. Machinery is un« 
interesting — a bye-word to those who do not understand it 
— and yet it is the only thing which from mere force will 
produce working power. There are three fundamental 
principles by which, therefore, any system must be judged. 
First, it must be based on enthusiasm. Secondly, it must 
call out enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is only created and 
maintained by its utilisation. Lastly, and in consequence, 
there must be an enthusiasm of the whole body. This is 
the point which is most often forgotten. Missionaries 
are the chosen representatives, not the substitutes, of the 
Church body. The spirit which fills them is hers, and it 
is impossible that they should be zealous if she is luke- 
warm. 

The most that any committee can do is to follow out, 
the most that a mere writer can do is to consider and trace 
out, the practical applications of these principles. We are 
all aware that the number of men required is very large 
At home we are said to fall short of our proper number ot 
clergy by some 400 a year ; the requirements abroad we 
cannot attempt to estimate. The point, however, which 
our principles ought to make clear, is that if we want, say, 
200 men we ought to have at least 500 applicants. Our 
representatives must be chosen. I do not think that most 
of us are at all sufficiently aware how vitally necessary this 
vast body of general aspiration is to any real working 
system. Quality is more important than numbers, but 
quality is impossible without number. 

This is an obvious practical necessity ; first, on the 
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mere ground of standard. Any authority whose business 
it is to get work done must look round for the men to do 
it, and we cannot expect him to look too carefully at their 
qualifications when every rejection will mean a terrible 
gap left somewhere, without even an attempt to fill it Of 
course in the presence of manifest unworthiness an honest 
man will not hesitate, but short of this, that is in the large 
majority of cases, standard is a very elastic term. Can we 
wonder if under such circumstances it has a tendency to 
fall ? The leaders of the Church can only do their best 
with the materials supplied. 

Where, however, the number of volunteers is in- 
sufficient, or even where it is barely sufficient for the work, 
it will affect not merely the readiness but even the capacity 
of authority to measure the standard of fitness attained. 
Probably nobody who has not tried it knows how difficult it is 
to make up one's mind as to the positive value which ought 
to be assigned to two or three men when taken separately, but 
how comparatively easy it is to pick out from a fairly large 
number which are the men on no account to be missed, 
which are good material, and which are merely the average 
well-meaning who ''might do." 

If, therefore, we are to get together a really good set 
of workers, we must make it clear that application and 
acceptance are very different things. Only when we have 
a large number of enthusiastic volunteers will be it possible 
for those in authority to choose confidently, and to choose 
rightly, those who are fit for a work of great difficulty. 

So far we have spoken of authority, but the same 
principles apply equally to the candidate. What can be 
the effect of our present piteous appeals, either upon those 
who are willing or upon those who refuse to answer? Is 
it well for the young to feel that they are conferring a 
favour upon the Eternal Bride of Christ by consenting to 
serve her ? Ought not the student to feel that all he can 
do is too little to deserve his place, and that any failure on 
his part to do that utmost will lead to his being replaced by 
a better man? Selection, which is in all other services 
admitted to be the only sound system of recruiting, is the 
only one in harmony with the evangelic maxim, that there 
are many called, few chosen. It cannot be and ought not 
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to be a selection by competitive examination, for the 
methods and tests of the Government service are too 
clumsy for that of the Great King, but the principle 
remains. 

If, however, the ministry must be chosen, it must also 
be representative, and representative of the whole Church. 
We sJl know that the representative character of the sacred 
Ministry is a matter of faith, and many of us believe in our 
hearts that our present system of making it representadve 
of a class is false both to principle and to faith. In fact, 
these two notes of selection and representation are neces- 
sary to one another. If our needs were such as those of 
the diplomatic service, and similarly rewarded, they might 
be met by a selection of individuals within those classes 
who are able to provide for themselves any training we 
might demand. As it is, we are forced to accept almost 
anyone who can be got within reach of a standard so low 
that it will hardly bear talking about. We have lost the 
power of choice, because we have lost the idea of repre- 
sentation; and losing representation we have lost a large 
measure of enthusiasm. The real love and devotion of 
the soul will not be satisfied with keeping missionary boxes, 
if in a certain proportion of cases it may not culminate in 
at least the offer of life. 

While the Church at home is still wondering vaguely 
whether it may not be necessary to "dip the bucket 
deeper " and talking gravely about the impossibility of 
lowering the standard, the missionary societies have long 
since been wakened to some real reverence towards the 
movement of God's Spirit. There were men eager to 
serve whom they needed, colleges were founded to receive 
such, and, as many were poor men, the missionary student- 
ship associations sprang into being to collect the money to 
send them. 

It is not, however, enough that we should have 
machinery. Its efficiency depends on a very careful and 
exact adjustment of parts to the work required of each, 
and so far this has been lacking. There are, or were a 
short time ago, no less than forty-three of these missionary 
studentship associations, some diocesan, many archi- 
diaconal, at least eight based on the rural deanery. There 
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are no doubt great advantages in what excites local 
interest, but there are also great objections to a multiplicity 
of local organisations. Let us consider the working of 
these in view of the two *' notes " referred to above. 

I only refer shortly to the general insufficiency of sup- 
port the associations have received in so far as that con- 
stitutes in part a proof of their inability to win confidence. 
Petty schemes mean petty aid ; large efforts are only made 
in view of large designs. But it is an important factor of 
the result to note the wide variety of success which attends 
their efforts. The sub-committee's report tells us of 
associations which raise some ;^20o to ;^300 per annum, 
and of others which raise ;^20. 

This touches what seems to be the central defect of our 
present system, which I take to be less the insufficiency 
than the uncertainty of its operations. To draw out the 
enthusiasm of the whole Church it is not necessary that we 
should be able to accept and direcdy utilise all that en- 
thusiasm, but it is necessary that we should be able to face 
it No sound man is heart-broken because he cannot enter 
the business of his choice, but it is heart-breaking if he 
cannot get any chance of entering. The system at present 
in use produces much of the paralysis of a corrupt patron- 
age system ; not of course that there is any moral parallel, 
but simply through the clumsiness of its machinery. The 
missionary studentship association deals with a small area, 
and generally a small fund. The parish clergy on the 
committee, those keenly interested in the subject and 
knowing just where to apply and when, succeed in pushing 
cases through, but the average working clergy, if they 
know that it exists at all, soon give up in despair. It is 
nothing unusual for one association to be looking for can- 
didates, while others are wringing their hands over their 
inability to help the most necessary cases. 

The report of the sub-committee contains some strik- 
ing figures which show how entirely the numbers which 
bespeak the enthusiasm of a popular movement depend on 
the simplicity of the system of acceptance. Two well- 
known colleges, receiving men mostly through the aid 
given by associations, were forced to refuse thirty-five can- 
didates in one year. Two colleges which provide entirely 

F F 
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for maintenance had, in the same time, 480 applicants. 
The latter were not limiting themselves to foreign service, 
but the difference is nevertheless sufficiently marked. 

We have next to ask how the present system of the 
association works in face of its second duty of selecting 
the best men out of the number of those who offer. No 
amount of reverence for the sanctity of vocation, and no 
detestation for a system of class exclusiveness, ought to 
blind us to the necessity of walking very warily when it 
comes to offering a free education. The priesthood is a 
genteel calling, and the work required is so necessarily 
voluntary that it need not be a very exacting one. In 
times past these two characters have produced such un- 
fortunate results in attracting the comfortable and well- 
meaningly slack from among the well-to-do classes, that 
we really must see to it that we give no more tickets 
on this basis. It is bad enough when they come of them- 
selves ; there is no need to spend money and labour in 
getting more. 

The plain fact is, however, that the association com- 
mittees are not in a position to make any selection at all. 
Applications come before them on the recommendation of 
parish clergy, and if there are funds they are allotted. 
Now it is true that the parish priest has exceptional oppor- 
tunities of knowing his men, but it is to be remembered 
that he knows the candidate, for the most part, only by 
comparison with other young men in the parish, where no 
doubt he is exceptional enough. He has no means of 
comparing him with other candidates from other parishes, 
even if we could be sure that he was wholly unbiassed by 
the feeling of how excellent will be the effect upon the 
parish of the young man's acceptance. The allotment is, 
therefore, all but blindfold. 

From what has been said, therefore, the elements of a 
sound system seem fairly clear. Those who are rich 
enough can look after themselves, but we shall not get a 
selection, we shall have to be content with anything that 
offers, and to go short when we have got it, unless we are 
prepared also to help those who have not got the means to 
pay for their own education. If we are to bring in all the 
best devotion, the strongest character, th^ best ability the 
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Church has to give, wherever it may be found, we must 
encourage them to come forward, to offer themselves, and 
the clergy to bring them forward. And they will come, in 
numbers as yet undreamt of, manfully facing the possibility 
of not being selected, provided {a) that there is any 
reasonable chance of acceptance, (6) that there is one 
clearly known way of applying, {c) that they may be 
assured that their offer has been fairly considered on its 
merits by competent men along with other offers, and that 
it has not merely been passed by. 

It would be premature as yet to say how far the new 
scheme of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
will answer all these requirements ; but it provides for a 
central fund ; it provides a candidates department for the 
examination of applicants, to work in consultation with the 
principals of colleges, upon whose large experience a part 
of the responsibility of selection is thrown. The help 
given is not to be a fixed amount, but to vary according to 
the candidates' requirements. It was probably thought 
unwise at this stage to be more definite, but one can only 
hope that this implies an attempt at least to make an end 
of the system of successive petty grants. A man ought to 
be encouraged to get as much assistance as he can from 
his friends, and from those personally interested, but the 
authority before whom he finally comes for acceptance 
ought to be prepared to take all further responsibility. An 
acceptance which is not an acceptance is a cruel mockery. 

Before leaving our main subject, the bringing forward 
and selection of candidates, we must say something on the 
treatment of the young. There is in the common English 
mind a feeling that religion is a rather morbid and 
unhealthy state, tolerable enough if taken in moderation, 
but particularly unsuited to boys. While the latter, there- 
fore, at the naturally enthusiastic and idealising time of 
life, t.e. about the initial age of i6, are encouraged to make 
up their minds and commence preparation for most pro- 
fessions, the sense of a vocation to the priestly life is 
discredited till much later. Thus we deliberately throw 
away the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the first choice in 
order to get what we can later from amongst those who 
were content to drift in indecision. 

?F2 
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This is a disastrous principle enough, even in public 
school and university, where a man can keep his object 
clearly before his mind in spite of discouragement. It is 
much worse in the elementary schools and small grammar 
schools, where a boy for financial reasons must be taken 
away -at 14 or 16, and go in for work of some kind. I 
know there are people who profess to see an advantage in 
this, though why we should apply to the clerical profession 
a method which no sane man dreams of applying to any 
other it is hard to imagine. No one denies that out of a 
large number of cases thoroughly genuine and earnest men 
can be found ready to choose a new profession even at 2 1, but 
the proportion is far less, and the percentage of the half- 
hearted and second-rate far higher, than when we can reach 
the freshness of the great first choice. The lower down 
the river we seek our water supply, the greater must be the 
outlay on filter-beds. 

Certainly the word "seminarism " connotes many very 
real dangers, yet herein is a challenge to our educational 
capacity, and, I would add, to our faith. Do we admit 
that we cannot in the Church find men who are capable of 
training boys between 15 and 19 years of age in the 
healthy, free manliness, industry, and sound learning which 
the young aspirant should be acquiring before the time for 
the study of theology begins, without making him a prig ? 
Or do we mean that piety, self-restraint, and a religious 
purpose are in themselves so narrowing and unhealthy that 
no boy can grow up in them without his nature being the 
worse for it.^ If so, then of course we must turn our 
children over to the better educational skill of the office 
manager and head clerk, amid the pure and high-minded 
associations of the city office. The first, however, seems 
to me an appalling confession. We have not much 
English experience to go upon, but in what is, so far as 
I know, the only case where men and boys are taken quite 
freely at all ages between 15 and 23, we are told that the 
superiority of those who came young was most marked. 
Certainly this is the case in secular life. Skilled trades 
absolutely refuse to accept men, and Navy recruiting, as 
all officers are [aware, gains immensely in comparison with 
the Army, through its ability to take boys. 
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English prejudice is so strong that we are hardly yet 
ready for any extended attempt to prepare the young for 
missionary work, but the new scheme has set its face in the 
right direction. It at least recognises the vocation of the 
young, and will, we hope, do something to keep their 
purpose before them. 

The second part of our system, which concerns educa- 
tion, belongs properly to the colleges, but there are certain 
prior conditions necessary to be fulfilled before this educa- 
tion can be imparted. There must be good material 
to . work on. Most men, at least, need the stimulus 
of feeling that nothing short of their best either need or 
will be accepted. There must be ample time for the 
student's mind to grow and mature, and to keep itself 
free from the worrying pressure of ' passing.' We have 
seen above how profoundly the committee's plans affect the 
first two of these. The definite stipulation of a five years' 
course will give the. college authorities ample space to 
plan out and insist upon a proper study of theology as it 
ought to be studied, and a complete reconstitution of 
our educational methods is the next step for which we 
may look. 

If anyone still fails to appreciate this matter, let him 
consider the blind chaos which prevails in regard to the 
same question as it affects home work. Beyond the two 
colleges at Mirfield and Newark, up till lately we have had 
to look for practical effort to the Ordination Candidates' 
Fund, which does what it can with an apparently large but 
wholly inadequate income. Moreover it has no facilities for 
interviewing all the candidates who apply. Now at last 
the dioceses are beginning to move, starting separate 
schemes on plans of their own. No one stops to consider 
how entirely we are all groping in the dark, nor does any- 
one seem to think that a little examination and considera- 
tion might be desirable. How many men do we need? 
Where can they be got ? Where ought they to be sought ? 
What conditions are necessary for the calling out and 
training proper to eachjclass ? These questions have been 
gone into, carefully thought-out opinions expressed, experir 
ments made, but no one takes the least heed. We are all 
quite content that authorities who have not studied the 
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question should formulate for us the d priori opinions 
which neither of us have ever considered. 

This is a matter which affects missionary recruiting very 
closely. With our lips we all agree that the Mission Field 
is the very worst possible place in which to put inferior 
men. This is plain common sense. A man for whom we 
cannot find some use in a well«staffed parish, among men 
of his own race, who are strong enough to stand on their 
own feet, is worse than useless in a work where he must as 
a rule be soon put in sole charge, and must appeal to men 
of wholly alien mind, whose racial inferiority makes them 
anxious to lean on him. Yet in spite of formal assent and 
of all reason, the Church at home has by no means made 
up its mind whether it will accept the board school boy for 
its own ministry, although admitting readily that he ' will 
do ' abroad. How is it that while missionary colleges can 
take men at ;^40-6o the theological colleges want ;^7 5-100, 
and have nothing like so thorough a system for securing 
aid.> 

If we continue as we are doing, and seem likely to do, 
the results will be twofold. With an open and impartial 
consideration of all applications, and an intelligent process 
of selection, the Mission Field will draw to herself not 
men who are good enough, but the very best of the whole 
religious strength of the Church. Meanwhile at home, 
gleaning very largely among the third choice of the public 
schools, we shall continue on our present level, deplorable 
enough if we count numbers, but far more so if we estimate 
ability, keenness, knowledge, and force of character. 

The second result is, however, one which even from a 
missionary point of view is less satisfactory. Foreign 
work is a distinct vocation. Now, so long as we provide 
an opportunity for ordination open in the one direction 
which is not open in the other, so long are we tempting 
young men who are longing to consecrate their lives to 
God's service to accept conditions to which their hearts do 
not assent, and the consequences will be very serious. 

There is one way in which this has a direct bearing on 
missionary training. I have so far said nothing on the 
third part, that is, the training of the young priest My 
own opinion may be worth little, but such as it is, I have 
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seen enough to convince me, and I am encouraged by the 
entire concurrence of at least three missionary bishops of 
special experience, that no one should ever be allowed to 
go abroad from college till he has done at least three years* 
solid work in a home parish. It is a disastrous thing to 
pitchfork the young aspirant into a place where all the 
warmth of the first enthusiasm of his orders dies out help- 
lessly while he is struggling with a stubborn language, or 
to put him face to face with an inferior but to him incom- 
prehensible race before he has tried his strength, matured 
his strength, learnt his own limitations, or the virtue of his 
priesthood. 

Our present practice is only defended by the argument 
that of the men whose education has been given on con- 
dition of serving abroad some at least would probably 
evade the requirement if they were once allowed a footing 
at home ; and this is not an argument, but a confession. 
It is a confession that we are bribing men to serve abroad 
who have no call to it. Either these men are fit to serve 
at home, or they are not. If they are, we were not justi- 
fied in making such conditions. The one calling is as 
sacred as the other. If they are not, then we are accept* 
ing in our system principles we have repudiated with our 
lips. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has set 
us an example of the treatment this question needs. It 
has laid the foundations of a work which will, I earnestly 
trust, be followed out to its proper end. I think myself 
that it is hardly possible that the results should be entirely 
satisfactory unless it is taken up on the other side in the 
same spirit, since after all the Divine Service is one whole. 
Yet the Society is unquestionably right in doing its share 
without waiting, and we can hope for nothing better than 
that the Church at home will follow where her more 
enthusiastic children have led the way. 
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COMMUNITY MISSIONS. 



I HAVE been asked to write a paper for The East and 
The West on Community Missions, and it is a pleasure 
to me to do so, for, after my twenty years of work at Delhi 
in the Cambridge Brotherhood, my sense of the value of 
work on those lines is very deep indeed, and I long to see 
the method far more widely adopted and applied in our 
Church of England Missions. I shall, however, for the 
most part simply reproduce the substance of a paper which 
I wrote on this subject for the Anglican Conference of 
Missions which was held, under the auspices of the Board 
of Missions, in 1894. Later experience has only served 
to emphasise the value of the points on which I then laid 
stress, while I am hardly aware of any wholly fresh ones 
having presented themselves to me in the interval. 

To begin with, let me make it quite clear — though I 
hope it is scarcely necessary to do so — that in thus advo- 
cating the large extension of the principle of Community^ 
i.e. celibate. Missions, I am not in the slightest degree 
depreciating the work of married missionaries, or over- 
looking the extreme importance of maintaining a due 
supply of them also. 

On the home depends, I believe, the strength and 
purity alike of a nation and of the Church, and it is there- 
fore essential that we should have for patterns to, and the 
education of, the Indian Church, that type of holy family in 
which all the relationships of man's life — husband and wife, 
father and child, brothers and sisters — are shown in their 
truest and simplest form. I believe that England owes 
more than we shall ever know to the salt of many a 
happy parsonage in town and country, where family life is 
shown sanctified by the presence of God, and made to 
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minister in all its various relationships and duties to His 
service. Sorry, indeed, should I therefore be to think that 
this intensely deep and true influence should be absent 
from the Native Church of India. 

Alongside, however, of such homes, serving a distinct 
purpose and with very great advantages of their own, there 
is, I believe, the most abundant room for, and need of, 
Missionary Brotherhoods. 

Secondly, I should like to make it clear that the type 
of Community Missions which I have more immediately 
in view is not that, e.g., of the Society of St John the 
Evangelist (the Cowley Fathers), though I suppose we owe, 
in the recovery for the Church of England of all forms of 
Brotherhood Missions, more to that Society, and the noble 
work it has done, than to any other human agency, but 
that other type which was initiated — so far as I know — by 
the Cambridge Mission to Delhi in 1877, and has since 
then been, in its broad lines, reproduced in the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta (1881), the Dublin University Mission 
to Hazaribagh (1890), and still more recently by the 
formation, in connection with the work of the S.P.G. 
at Cawnpore, of the Brotherhood which has taken shape 
there round two of the sons of the late Bishop of Durham, 
and is now doing such a very great work. 

The general characteristics of this type are, I think, 
pretty generally known. Thus at Delhi our rule was of 
the very simplest — the mere reducing to system of the 
natural order of the work and devotion of the day, with a 
special view to securing its due place to the latter, but 
leaving very much indeed to the discretion of the individual. 
Our aim, in short, was not to mould a number of units into 
one uniform type, but to preserve as much as possible 
diversities of individual gifts and characters and modes 
of thought, merely welding them by a few general rules 
into a single harmonious whole. There was nothing 
whatever of highly formulated or rigidly defined life. 
There were no vows or pledge of adherence to the 
work for life or even for a specified period. We 
held that the free will of men which brought them to 
the work was not calculated to flag, but rather to grow ever 
stronger and stronger by their experience of it, and that if 
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this were not so, it would be better for them to leave us 
than to continue under the pressure of an obligation from 
which the spirit of glad devotion had passed away. That 
much may be said on the other side, of the settling effect 
of vows as averting the danger of mere temporary dis- 
turbances of thought and feeling, I know full well ; but in 
Delhi we believed that the gain in the other method was 
the greater, and as regards its working in practice, I may 
say that of the twenty men who have belonged to our 
Mission since its formation in 1877, only one has ever left 
us of his own free will, and that one only for the other 
estate of missionary life to which I have already so un- 
reservedly subscribed. As bearing on the same point, 
and illustrating the attempt to unite the gains of com- 
munity life with ordinary English characteristics of social 
action, I may notice that the head of the Mission is not 
in any sense an absolute or autocratic head. He is a 
primns inter pares elected by the Brothers, and as such 
trusted by them with a principal voice in the guidance of 
the life of the whole, but with no power of over-riding the 
wishes of the body. The right of appeal from his 
decision to the voice of the whole community is distincdy 
provided for in the rules. This feature was probably 
peculiar to our Brotherhood when it first started, and was 
in large measure a departure from old precedent But it 
has so far worked admirably. 

Passing now from any distinctive features of our Cam- 
bridge Mission to the more general advantages which I 
conceive to lie in this method of work, and on the ground 
of which I so ardently hope that it may receive ere long a 
large expansion in the operations of our own Church, I 
would select out of many the following, which I conceive 
to be in special degree both indisputable and weighty : — 

(a) The manifestation of our faith in its social aspect, 
a brotherhood — ^a most true and close relationship — being 
formed simply and solely on the basis of love to a common 
Lord, and devotion to His service. I believe increasingly 
that it is this social aspect of our faith, whereby the life of 
the individual is drawn by the simple operation of faith 
into the circle of the whole, and the ministries of each 
enrich and perfect the common life, which will alone meet 
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and satisfy the social problems which are attracting so much 
attention and presenting sucb grave features in Europe. 
And if this is so at home, much more would I say that out 
here, where the old faiths of India have so pre-eminently 
asserted the principle of brotherhoods and familiarised men 
with their action, does it behove us to show in deed as well 
as in word that this principle is congenial in the highest 
degree to the Faith of Christ, and that while we can have 
nothing whatever to do with the negations and hardnesses 
and intolerances of caste, we yet do recognise, and desire 
to conserve and carry forward to an otherwise impossible 
development and fulfilment, all there is of good and true in 
their yearnings after brotherhood, I believe that the pro- 
gress of our faith hitherto in India has been hindered more 
than we for the most part dream of, hindered very terribly 
indeed, by the fact that, pardy owing to the very nature of our 
English character itself, which in its strongly-marked and 
somewhat self-assertive individuality finds real solidarity of 
life and action a difficulty and uncongenial, partly owing to 
the type of teaching which has been most prominent in 
North India, at any rate, in the presentation of the faith, 
and in which its corporate aspects have not been 
emphasised — the Christian religion has been presented to 
the natives of India, and is thought of by them, almost 
exclusively as an individual matter concerning simply 
the relation of each separate soul to its God, while the 
complement to this essential foundation which is supplied 
so abundantly in the New Testament, I mean the 
necessary unity of the whole as one Body in Christ, ha;s 
hardly been brought home to their thoughts or pressed 
upon their imagination at all And yet surely in India, if 
anywhere, this ought to have been done. We ought 
surely there to have claimed for our Master, as an un- 
conscious prophecy of the Unity which is to be, that 
marvellous solidarity of native life which is one of its most 
marked characteristics, which too often indeed acts as a 
most fearful bar to the entrance of the Light, or rather to 
the coming out into the full Light of many a soul on which 
the Light has in some measure shined, and yet which is 
most emphatically not all evil, but which has aspects of 
the utmost value {e.£^. the strong forms of social restraint 
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of one worker in his sphere of labour a matter of great 
uncertainty, and frequently it has happened that a mis- 
sionary, after initiating in his loneliness most valuable 
methods and principles of work, has been carried off by 
death, or compelled to move to some other station, and 
the whole structure has fallen down, a young and in- 
experienced missionary occupying the vacated place, and 
having to go through the whole process anew and learn 
his experience for himself. Nothing like this can ha{^)en 
in a Brotherhood. We lost from Delhi in old days some 
men of as great power and value for missionary work as 
could possibly be — men such as Edward Bickersteth, 
afterwards a chief pastor of the Church in Japan. But 
however sorely we may have felt their individual loss, yet 
I think I may say that, their methods having been 
somewhat learned by others who were working with them, 
their plans understood and their principles imbibed, there 
was at their departure nothing like that breach of continuity 
of work which I believe to be so tremendous and so 
frequent an evil in missions differently worked. I would 
call special attention to this point 

(e) Freedom from Cares of Family and the like. — How 
great these often are, especially in Eastern countries, with 
children and wife perhaps ailing, often separated for long 
periods, either in the hills or at home, and the burden of a 
double household to be maintained on the very slender 
resources of a missionary income, I leave it for any one the 
least familiar with the facts and practical workings of 
missionary life — most of all perhaps to the secretaries of 
our great societies — ^to say. 

I certainly find it difficult to believe that a married man 
under such circumstances can devote himself from morning 
to night to the direct work of the mission with the same 
undivided energy as is possible for the members of a 
Brotherhood. I cannot help, also, drawing attention to 
the many instances — a sad number of which have come 
before me even within the circle of my own missionary 
friends in India — in which the wife's health is unable to 
stand the strain of the climate, and eventually the husband, 
with his heart full of the work, his health strong, and his 
experience and value for the work increasing daily, is 
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compelled to withdraw from the field where workers are 
so urgently needed unless he would face the terrible 
alternative of a practically permanent separation from his 
wife and children. 

Doubtless in regard to all I have now said it may be 
argued that if a married man cannot, at any rate under 
some not infrequent conditions, give quite the same 
undivided attention to direct missionary work as the 
unmarried man can, yet on the other hand that the 
completion of his own life in marriage and all that it 
means and brings with it, increases his power for touching 
effectively very many sides of the work we are con- 
sidering; and again, that if some married men have to 
leave the field on account of the failure of the wife's health, 
many more are enabled to keep it, and to maintain their 
own health unimpaired for long periods, who under the 
harder conditions of bachelor life would very likely have 
broken down and either died early or been forced to come 
home. Both of these contentions may be perfectly true. 
I am not concerned to dispute either, or other similar 
considerations which may doubtless be urged on that side. 
All I ask is that the truth — the undeniable truth as I 
believe — of the side I am advocating should also be 
recognised, and that on its basis the advantages — not over 
the marriage estate, but as distinct from it in a parallel 
line — of the Community Mission should also be recognised 
and asserted in practice. 

(/) Economy. — On this point I need say but little, as 
it is sufficiently obvious that on a given income many more 
single men than married can be put into the field ; and with 
the world crying out with a hundred voices, some conscious, 
some unconscious, for the message of our Lord and 
Saviour, and at the same time a very limited amount of 
funds available, this is a point which we cannot afford to 
ignore ; and to estimate it aright we must remember to put 
into the comparison not only the actual income needed by 
married and unmarried respectively, but also all the increase 
of expenses connected with travelling, sick leave, adequate 
house accommodation, children's allowances and the like, 
which run up so quickly the charges of married men. In 
point of fact I know of some cases in which missionaries 
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have been compelled to draw so largely under some of 
these heads as to have suggested very definite criticisms 
to the minds of impartial men, who have pointed out that 
Civil servants of Government in India are entitled to no 
such extra allowances, and that when all these are taken 
into account the missionary's income, although still no 
doubt most moderate as rates of European living in that 
country go, is yet very far from the extremely small figure 
at which the salary is quoted, and which is sometimes 
thought to represent his entire charge on missionary 
sources of income. 

(^) The right to incur greater exposure or danger to life in 
the interests of work than would be justifiable in the case of a 
man with a family dependent on him. The longer I am 
at the work the more I feel that to really get a hold of the 
people, to be real interpreters to them of our Blessed Lord's 
teaching and faith, and channels of the Divine Life to that 
dry and thirsty land, missionaries must identify themselves 
far more nearly with the people of the land than in the 
great majority of instances they at present do. To take 
only one point. I believe that the missionary's work is 
limited and his influence hindered to a degree few suspect, 
when he is compelled to live outside the city, in the middle, 
probably, of the European lines, where the presence of the 
natives is, to put it gently, not encouraged, and to the 
shelter of which he retires in the evening, as well perhaps 
as several times in the day, after a certain number of hours 
have been spent — like many other professional men — in 
his office in the city, the said office being represented in 
his case by school, bazaar-preaching, visiting, or the like 
I put the case as I believe it presents itself to many of the 
educated natives. Speaking generally, I believe that it is 
as desirable for a missionary to live in the midst of those 
to whom he is sent, as for an East End parish clergyman 
to live among his people and not in the West End. Yet 
we cannot ignore the fact that there is definite danger to 
European constitutions in the air, the conservancy arrange- 
ments, or the absence of such, and the general conditions of 
life in a native city. This danger, together with many 
more of a somewhat similar kind, which I will not now 
stop to particularise, I claim that an unmarried man is 
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entitled to run in a degree that would not be right for a 
married man with others dependent on him ; and if it be 
urged that we cannot afford to lose men of experience and 
ability for the work merely because they are unmarried, I 
would reply, Perfectly true ; yet, on the other hand, there 
are worse things in the world — from the point of view of 
our cause — than missionaries* graves, and I believe that in 
India, at any rate, we need more of these. I believe we 
live, as a whole, too quiet, respectable, careful, and safe 
lives to be competent proclaimers of Him who came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many, and that we need for the more speedy 
conversion of India, amongst other things, certainly this — a 
greater spirit of devotion and enthusiam in missionaries, 
urging them on to more whole-hearted and unflagging 
efforts, more acceptance of exposure, privation, danger, 
and death, if in the Master's cause that highest privilege 
and crown of life be granted to us ; and while as noble 
instances of this can be found at present in the ranks of 
married missionaries as any the world can afford, yet, on 
certain sides, I must hold that unmarried men are freer to 
run risks of this kind than their brethren of the other 
estate. 

I will add no more. I have spoken strongly of the 
gains of united life because I believe in them intensely, and 
I have moreover written throughout not from a theoretical 
standpoint, but simply as stating aspects, advantages, and 
privileges of that life which, in practice, came very closely 
indeed home to us during years of work in Delhi, But I 
need scarcely add, in order that this may be so, the life 
must indeed be united — the brothers must be brothers not 
in name only, but in deed and truth ; and I cannot close 
without expressing my humble gratitude to Almighty God 
for the very great degree of harmony, of most true and 
brotherly affection and mutual trust, which He has granted 
to us in the Brotherhood at Dehli. I have already alluded 
to the degree in which the natives themselves recognised 
this. I do not think it is too much to say that during the 
twenty years of my life there we never had a single rub 
amongst ourselves, our relations to each other being as 
happy, as helpful, and as true as I believe it is possible for 

G G 
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the relations of man to man to be. And if this in our case 
(and in others also, for I have no reason to suppose that 
in this vital respect the experience of our Brotherhood was 
different from or privileged above that of others) was, as it 
most assuredly was, a gift — ^and a most precious gift — of 
God's own Spirit, then I would claim it as so far forth a 
seal set by the Master Himself to this method of united 
work, and I would urge from my heart its more general 
adoption, in order that " they all may be one, even as Thou 
Father art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be in 
Us : that the world may believe that Thou didst send Me." 

G. A. Lahore. 
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THE TENDENCffiS OF HINDUISM. 

L HINDUISM AND ENGLISH RULE. 

Hinduism possesses a marvellous vitality. Amorphous, 
plastic, vague and yet tenacious, it has roots which are 
hard to seize ; and professing itself to be immutable, it is 
always changing. It is at once a theocratic society without 
a governor, and a pantheon without a universally acknow- 
ledged divinity. Originally developed under the stress of 
the antagonism and assimilation of Aryan and non- Aryan 
races, a struggle which continued for centuries, it has acquired 
in this secular process a comprehensiveness and elasticity 
which have enabled it to defy the ' drums and tramplings ' 
of many conquests ; and it remains to-day, not altogether 
by accident, the sole survivor of the great religions of 
antiquity. It has been confronted more than once with 
great religions equal to itself. Not to speak of the Judaic 
and primitive Christian communities, which merely touched 
its fringe, it had to struggle with Zoroastrianism, when 
Zoroastrianism was most powerful. It endured, absorbed, 
and assimilated, until it had made the Magi a special class 
of Brahmans. In Mohammedanism it had a more dan- 
gerous rival, but despite the conversion of tribes en masse^ 
and the attempts of various sects to combine Mohammedan 
unitarianism with Hindu theology, the core of Hinduism 
remained untouched. And now it is exposed to the inrush, 
daily increasing in strength, of Western civilisation and 
Western Christianity, agencies which have been at work 
for over a century, and which have already affected 
Hinduism far more deeply than anything that came before. 
Under the tremendous impact of these forces we might 
have expected to see it in a state of dissolution. But after 
the first shock it has put forth new shoots, and we behold 
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it in the present day reviving, reflourishing, and most 
spiritual, when it ought to be materialised and moribund, 
or in despair. 

The phenomenon is not unique. We have, as Sir 
Alfred Lyall is never tired of pointing out, the great 
precedent of the Roman Empire. The evolution of 
paganism in the Empire during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era has never been treated as a whole, 
although there are many partial studies of it, and many 
studies of its close. But the main features are clear. We 
see how the institutions of the Empire helped to evoke a 
profoundly religious, not to say a superstitious, spirit, how 
philosophy wrought a transformation of paganism, and 
how a great gap arose between the upper and the lower 
classes in matters of religion. This is precisely what we 
see in the India of to-day. There is a general revival of 
the religious spirit ; the moral atmosphere is changing ; 
gods and beliefs are being transformed, and withal, the 
educated classes are creating an esoteric religion of their 
own. The analogy is not fortuitous, for many of the 
causes which worked in Rome now work in India. But 
Hinduism has more resources than ever pagan Rome 
possessed, and although the profounder bent, perhaps the 
vital current of both, is identical, yet the differences are 
great. 

The analogy of our Mohammedan predecessors in 
India might at first sight appear more in point. But it is 
not so. Mohammedanism is a comparatively simple creed, 
its earliest professors were rude men, and the civilisation 
which they brought from the West was not markedly 
superior, if superior at all, to the indigenous culture. 
Mohammedanism attracted some of the rougher and more 
warlike tribes, whose spirit was congenial to its own, espe- 
cially on its first appearance, and it has always drawn to 
itself humble communities which found it socially advan- 
tageous. But Mohammedan science was not superior to 
the Hindu. Mohammedans studied Hindu works, and 
wrote under Hindu pseudonyms, but Hindus rarely 
studied Arabic, and Mohammedanism had no influence 
with the upper classes, except perhaps for a short time 
under TAkbar and_his successors. Thus all the higher 
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thought of Hinduism remained untouched. The nume- 
rous attempts of Kabir and Nanak and other reformers to 
unite the stern monotheism of Islam with the rich contents 
of Hindu theology proceeded chiefly from and were most 
successful with the lower classes. The present situation 
is entirely different, for it is the higher thought of Hindu- 
ism which is most affected. 

English rule, Christianity, and Western science and 
learning are the three main agents by which Hinduism is 
being dissolved and remoulded. They affect different 
classes differently. Christian ideas have profoundly inter- 
penetrated all the higher Hinduism, while Western science, 
curiously enough, shows its most bizarre effects among the 
half-educated. The action of both is positive : they con- 
tribute ideas which Hinduism absorbs and assimilates. 
Government action on the other hand is negative and 
indirect. It is true that by the suppression of inhuman 
rites, and through our penal code, we have established a 
minimum of morality to which Hinduism must conform, 
but in every other respect we have allowed the utmost 
religious freedom. We have strenuously asserted, and 
sincerely sought to maintain, our neutrality in the conflict 
of creeds. Our Government professes to be purely 
utilitarian ; it abjures all divine sanctions ; but in vain. 
Its fundamental ideas have their roots in Christianity and 
the Roman Empire ; and this very abjuration is an innova- 
tion. And since this action of our Government, indirect 
and negative though it be, is the condition of all the rest, 
since also it is the oldest, and its pressure the most con- 
tinuous, it is necessary that we should commence with it in 
any analysis of the drift of modem Hinduism. 

The difference between the Hindu and the European 
conceptions of the constitution of society rests ultimately 
upon religious ideals. In Hindu, as in every polytheistic 
society, the relation between the temporal and spiritual 
power is very close ; the two are different aspects of one 
thing. Hinduism on one of its sides is a theocracy, never 
very uniform, it is true, but always self-consistent, a theo- 
cracy based on the divinity of the Brahman. In this 
aristocratic theocracy the position of every member is fixed 
by birth, and the occupation of every branch of the com- 
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Olympia, Zeus himself shared his honours with the local 
hero. Of course religious philosophy has long outgrown 
this stage, but the populace, the only true conservators of 
the creed, have never abandoned it. 

Polytheism is therefore best adapted for those early 
stages of civilisation in which the communities are small, 
and the cults local, and where the idea of the individual is 
little developed. Universal religions, like Christianity or 
Mohammedanism, transcend all bounds of race and 
nationality ; they aspire to embrace mankind in a new 
conception of humanity, and since humanity is composed 
of individuals, and religious ethics are the only property 
all men have in common, universal religions necessarily 
lay their main stress on individual beliefs and personal 
morals. The value of the individual and the value of 
humanity are the pivots of every universal religion ; 
whatsoever makes for either is in their favour. Polytheism 
cares nothing for the one or the other. Of humanity it 
has no conception. All beyond its pale are Mlecchas and 
barbarians — mere varieties of an animal genus. And it 
cares as little for the individual, it leaves him without 
regulation to his own devices. His personal beliefs and 
his private morals are no concern of the State ; he may 
accept or reject the whole pantheon at his pleasure. But 
whether bigot or atheist, he is by the accident of his birth 
a partner in the cult of those tutelary gods under whose 
guardianship the family and State have flourished, and to 
neglect them is to endanger the common welfare. Private 
disbelief is no excuse for a social crime. Hence both 
the tolerance and intolerance of polytheism. Now the 
peculiarity of the Hindu genius is that it has never been 
satisfied to dwell within the limits of the polytheistic 
creed ; it felt its limitations long ago, and has been in- 
cessantly engaged in trying to work out a universal 
religion. It partially succeeded with Buddhism. But 
Buddhism was a heretical church fit only for monks and 
nuns. The Brahmans fared better with Hinduism. The 
<iivinity of the Brahmans gave a general basis for society ; 
the system of caste was capable of indefinite expansion, 
and assimilated the most diverse communities ; metem- 
psychosis formed a scheme of moral government; aoc* 
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pantheistic philosophy superseded or explained the popular 
beliefs ; to the individual the utmost freedom of speculation 
was indulged, and if he chose to become an ascetic, he 
might worship whom he would. Here we have a very 
fair attempt at a universal religion ; a metaphysical non- 
ethical explanation of the universe as an expression of an 
impersonal energy, a moral rule without a moral governor, 
a society which offends no prejudices and admits everyone, 
although on an unequal footing ; and a divine sanction in 
the person of the Brahman. Unfortunately, as the world 
rested on the tortoise in the myth, so the whole structure 
rests, socially at least, on the Brahman's divinity, and this 
divinity rests in the last resort on the sacred books. But 
despite all these attempts Hinduism has never been able to 
divest itself of its polytheist origin, it has never attained to 
the fundamental ideas of every universal religion, the ideas 
of the individual and of humanity. It is therefore in- 
compatible at bottom with the first principles of oiv 
government 

And now frpm a consideration of theoretical principles 
let us turn to concrete history, and see how the English 
Government has actually worked. During the first half 
of the eighteenth century the Moghul*iEmpire was in a 
state of dissolution ; during the last half it was a prey to 
anarchy. In some parts of the country the peasants 
carried their arms to the field, the villages were walled, 
and the Rajahs surrounded their residences with woods 
and impenetrable thickets. No one obeyed the Govern- 
ment or paid the revenue except under compulsion, and 
the separation between the Mohammedan Government 
and its Hindu subjects, which Aurungzeb had inaugurated, 
was nearly complete. In the midst of this turmoil and 
confusion Hinduism as a religion became brutalised. The 
grosser the cults the more they flourished; every class 
accepted the vilest myths in their literal signification. The 
dark pictures Ward and Buchanan and the Abb^ Dubois 
draw for us are confirmed by everything we know. Re^ 
ligious speculation came to an end, and the attempts at 
reformation, which spring up in Hinduism like mushrooms 
in a marshy land, were rare and unimportant at the com- 
mencement of the century, and ceased long before it$ 
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close. The advent of English rule at once introduced a 
change of scene ; it restored peace, order, and security. 
Some religions acquire strength and concentration in the 
storms of adversity, but Hinduism is not one of these, its 
genius has always flourished most when the world was 
most prosperous. When men were no longer affrighted 
with alarms of war, and material wealth had brought some 
ease, the subde Hindu intellect resumed its favourite 
pursuit of religious speculation. Religious reformers on 
the old lines began to preach in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and despite the materialistic and utilitarian 
attractions of our rule, the love of religious speculation 
daily acquires force. The Hindu mind is preoccupied 
either with purely mundane matters or with religion, and 
English rule makes for religious thinking. 

Far more potent is the action of our democratic in- 
stincts. We have opened the avenues of work and wealth 
to all alike, and we have made everyone equal before the 
law. The importance of the economic revolution is often 
overlooked. Under native rule the Ashraf, or native 
gentry, were alone entitled to possess the land ; they alone 
might cultivate, although they might not hold the plough ; 
the serfs, who were virtually ascripti glebae^ supplied the 
labour. We offered the waste lands to all alike, and the 
ryots forsook the estates of the gentry and turned farmers. 
Great was the outcry, great the social disturbance. The 
gentry felt degraded, and their rules of gentility had to be 
revised What our economic policy did for the gentry, 
our laws did for the Rajah and the Brahman. The Rajahs 
had defied the Mohammedan governors, they were power- 
less to resist the English officials, and an old writer 
observes that they suffered more in twelve years from the 
English law courts than from a century of Mohammedan 
violence. The Brahmans had been exempt from capital 
punishment, and had many privileges. They were no 
longer exempt or privileged. Thus all the theocratic 
bases of society were undermined, and all ranks indis- 
criminately confounded. The ancient ideals existed 
theoretically, but they were no longer binding. Power 
had deserted them. 

Moreover the material civilisation with which we have 
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made when we elevated the Hindu to a level with the 
Mohammedan, and rescued Hinduism from the degradation 
into which it had fallen. During the eighteenth century 
the estrangement between the Hindu aristocracy and the 
Mohammedan Government was continually growing. No 
Hindu Rajah visited a Mohammedan governor in person 
except to solicit his aid against a private enemy, and when 
the Mohammedan governor wreaked his vengeance against 
a high-bom revenue defaulter, he forcibly circumcised him. 
The English conquest made an instant change. An old 
writer observes that the Hindu officials who formerly 
fawned upon the Pathans now treated them with contempt, 
and the very fakirs refrained from cursing unbelievers. 
The immediate feeling of relief was great But Hinduism 
is not content with mere toleration or equality ; it is 
instinct with exclusiveness and a desire for superiority. If 
the advantages of Western civilisation are undeniable and 
obvious, Hinduism is conscious of far greater treasures. It 
possesses an ancient wisdom of its own, the heirloom of a 
select people, carefully hidden from the profane. Even 
if the ambitious Hindu were willing to forego this sacred 
deposit for more secular advantages, he has no choice, for 
in the East a man's religion determines his nationality; 
without it he has neither country nor kin. A man is 
primarily a Hindu or Mohammedan or a Sikh ; it is a 
secondary matter that he is a Bengalee or Biluch. The 
Romans conferred the citizenship on the upper classes of 
their subjects ; and thus satisfied their desire for superiority, 
distinguishing them from the vulgar throng by a new 
nationality and a new religion. But with us race and 
colour form impassable barriers, while we * reduce all to 
one common level. Thus the first stirrings of a Hindu 
nationality among the cultured classes, born of novel 
freedom and the exhilaration of the times, lead directly to 
a revival of the national religion, a return to the ancient 
Hindu ethos, reinterpreted it may be, and invigorated l^ 
new illumination from the West, but still essentially 
Hindu. And since this ideal derives its first tide to 
authority from its immemorial antiquity, the ancient glories 
of the Hindus are its peculiar boast It is true that a few 
Hindu antiquaries have candidly admitted the deceptive- 
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ness of the poetic miragCi and the highest minds sorrowfully 
feel it, but the belief is dear to every cultured heart. Thus . 
Hinduism has its revenges. If the theocracy is degraded 
to a secondary place, religion gains the greater importance. 
And if the emancipated populace presses rudely on the 
favourites of heaven, choice spirits have a temple of their 
own, a secret sanctuary where antique wisdom sits eternally 
enshrined, far from the babble of the world, the caprices of 
the gods, or the vanity of men's works. What the 
mysteries of Eleusis were to pagan Hellas, that is the 
higher Hinduism to the cultured Hindu — a, solace and a 
bond of union. 

Gibbon declares that the age of the Antonines was the 
happiest the world has known, yet the Victorian era in 
India may not inaptly be compared with it. The benefi- 
cence of our rule has brought peace and security to town 
and village, the population multiplies, canals distribute 
water to the sun-baked soil, and parched lands are covered 
with crops of corn. Our science far surpasses the science of 
Ptolemy and of Galen, our laws are just, and our adminis- 
tration, if not always sympathetic, is at least impartial. 
And as in Rome men thanked the high gods for their gifts, 
and were devoutly inclined, so men in India are becoming 
more religious. New moral ideals and a new conception of 
humanity discredited the classic pantheon, the State rites 
were felt to be mechanical, and men sought for a new and 
personal creed in religious philosophy, and this philosophy 
professed to be both antique and universal. The decline 
of the city cults opened the way for foreign religions ; but 
the lower classes, ignorant of philosophy and deprived of 
their natural leaders, clung more and more to the local 
deities. With the growth of knowledge and science super- 
stition grew apace. There was a clashing of creeds, a 
confusion of beliefs, and religion, grown individual, sought 
in vain for a centre of authority. In India we have a 
similar revival of the religious spirit, a similar predominance 
of individual belief, the exaltation of a Hindu nationality 
which has a religious philosophy for its root, a rejuvenated 
philosophy which attempts to be both universal and antique. 
New moral ideas are taking shape, and the masses are 
becoming respectable, if the gods are hard to moralise. 
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The emancipation of the lower classes has brought some 
social confusion, and new social ideals follow in the train 
of freedom. Lastly, superstition has certainly not declined, 
even among the educated. If the scientific Aelian gravely 
tells the story of a cock with one leg who marched at the 
head of the worshippers, and led the morning hymn to 
Aesculapius, the present writer knew of a Hindu lecturer 
on chemistry, who, becoming blind, used a miraculous 
handkerchief as the best means of recovering his sight 

It is popularly supposed that our rule in India makes 
entirely for scepticism and materialism, although this is 
contradicted by the whole trend of Indian thought and 
literature. I shall have accomplished my purpose in this 
essay if I have shown that English rule makes for a 
revival of the religious spirit. 

J. Kennedy, I.C.S. 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF BJISSIONARY 

ENTHUSIASM^ 

With the revival (by Mr. Robert Blatchford and others) 
of theories of crude materialism and mechanical determinismi 
some of us find ourselves driven back to re-examine and 
reassert those foundation principles of human intelligence 
and morality which, in the early flush of triumphant dialectic 
in our " Greats " reading at Oxford, we thought had for 
ever undermined the jerry-built structures of Herbert 
Spencer and the empirical philosophers. 

To reassert those fundamental truths will have no effect 
on Mr. Blatchford. He, like many others, is prepared to 
dogmatise with something more than papal infallibility on 
the profoundest questions — such questions as the freedom 
of the will, the nature of morality, and the existence of 
God ; but if any humble enquirer asks for a reconsideration 
of those airy dogmatisms he is told that he is ** diaphanous," 
and that a plain person like Robert Blatchford cannot be 
expected to follow him. Nobody expects Robert Blatchford 
to follow him in an effort really to understand, for abstract 
thought does not make good ''copy," while confident 
assertion and light-hearted denial can always be made 
readable. 

But for ourselves there is clear gain in being recalled 
to one of the days of T. H. Green, and realising once 
again the "Freedom of man as intelligence" ; and the gain 
is the greater because, incidentally, in our quarrying in the 
old diggings we come across the foundations of many 
another vital interest — foundations which we may have for 
the moment lost sight of, and forgotten the strength of, in 
anxiety about attacks on their superstructure. 

Such a foundation there is, if we think of it, for m 
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sionaiy enthusiasm, and though these bare and cold founda- 
tions of intelligent principle could never have given the 
colour and glow which the simple word of Jesus gives to 
those who love Him, they may yet save us from the 
reactions and despondency to which mere feeling is ever 
liable. 

I propose, therefore, to trace, first in meag^re outline 
and then in slightly fuller amplificadon, a few of these 
foundation principles. 

The outline is as follows: (i) A physical evolution of 
human consciousness is impossible. It involves a varepov 
irporepov^ it sets out to prove its own presuppositions. (2) 
Consciousness is the necessary condition of any material 
world which we can know and of the simplest and ultimate 
ingredient to which analysis can reduce it (3) This 
consciousness cannot itself be in time or space, cannot 
itself be a link in that chain of time or space which only 
exists for it ; it is eternal and infinite. (4) As a universal 
and eternal consciousness is the presupposition of all know- 
ledge and of the unity of the physical world, so a universal 
and eternal Good is the presupposition of the most primitive 
moral judgment, of the very idea conveyed by the word 
" ought." (5) Though present from the first, this concep- 
tion of a something which '' ought to be " is at first an empty 
form without content (6) It is ever receiving fuller form 
and content from human actions and institutions which owe 
their existence to its motive power. (7) It is thus dis- 
covered to take the form of a social good, a good in which 
others who are capable of feeling the same " I ought " are 
necessarily sharers. (8) Through long stages of slow 
growth this circle of sharers in a common good has been 
continually extending. In the stage which the ancient 
Greeks had reached it was conceived as a limited circle, 
limited to those who could consciously share in the quest 
of the common good, z.e. to the '' civilised," the fellow- 
citizens. (9) At last, in " the fulness of time," the way is 
prepared for the great announcement that all men are 
potentially sharers in this common good ; fellow-citizens in 
a city which is potentially universal ; that the " Word " 
which speaks in the judgment " I ought " is *' the Light 
which lighteth every man." The world is prepared for the 
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epoch-making announcement : '' The hour cometh and now 
is when neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem shall 
men worship the Father." (lo) These announcements 
are the very essence of Christianity as St Paul felt in his 
life-long contention against the old spirit of exclusiveness. 
(i i) This contention is not ended yet, but reappears in our 
own day in criticisms of foreign missions. (12) This 
missionary enthusiasm, this effective realisation of the 
claims of all men, of an obligation as wide as the human 
race, is the condition of fullest life in the individual. To 
it may be traced all that marks the difference between the 
highest type of Greek virtue and the Christian *' Saint" 

Such is the outline — an outline wide, I know, as heaven 
and earth — which it would take whole volumes of philosophy 
to fill in. Yet one may attempt just to indicate the sort of 
justification which might be given for each link in the 
chain. 

Our first demand from all attempts to explain mind or 
morals is that we should begin at the beginning. And 
evolution seems to have that recommendation, that it 
professes to go back to the beginning. But our complaint 
is that it does not go far enough. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of brevity, that it has carried its triumphant analysis 
of human thought back through all the stages of animal 
consciousness, that it has bridged the gulf between the 
lowest forms of embryonic life and inorganic matter, that 
it has brought us back to the simplest and most primitive 
element of matter or force, so that at last we are face to 
face with the germ of the material universe. Still we must 
confront that triumphant analysis with the question " What 
then ? " What is this ultimate unit of matter or force ? 
And the only answer possible to us is that the most 
primitive thing in the world must take the form of a judg- 
ment, ** Something is." And that simplest form of judgment 
implies a distinction between the " I " which makes it and 
the something which is ** not I." And wherever we carry 
our investigations, up or down the scale of being, we get 
no further than this, that all things exist as related, and 
the nucleus of all those relations is the thinking conscious- 
ness, for which alone they exist Men may cry out, in the 
name of common sense, that there are "things in them- 

H H 
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selves" without any reference to a thinking mind, but we 
can but reply, " The statement conveys no meaning. Such 
^ things ' can have no existence for us. Things not relative 
to consciousness cannot be thought or discussed. Nothing 
corresponds to the words. To suggest them is to suggest 
that we should think about the unthinkable — is a contradic- 
tion in terms. You may reduce our knowledge to a primitive 
sensation, and say that the sensation is caused by a 
thing outside us, but we can but say, 'You are using 
words without meaning,' for a sensation which is not 
an object of thought, which is not arrested and brought 
into relation with that cosmos of our previous experi- 
ence, is nothing, does not exist for us." The strange 
thing is that even great teachers of science put all this 
aside as hairsplitting and sophistication when it seems to 
us so obvious, so inevitable, so unanswerable. The attempt 
then to evolve consciousness out of material elements 
implies a false abstraction, an abstraction of the *' thing *' 
from the consciousness for which alone it exists. It involves 
a vcrrepov wporepov, for the simplest ultimate element of 
matter or force presupposes a consciousness for which it 
exists. And as with the beginning, so with all the subse- 
quent process of evolution, it is from first to last an 
amplification of that primitive relation. All our knowledge 
takes this same form. It is for ever bringing in new 
elements into the ordered cosmos of relations. " Yes," it 
may be said, "but you are confusing Nature and our 
knowledge of Nature. If you insist on identifying them, 
are you not running counter to the clearest and most 
undoubted conviction of the plain man, that the existence 
of a thing and his knowledge of a thing are not the same ? 
— that the world exists whether he thinks of it or not ? " 
That, of course, is obvious, and no one would be so foolish 
as to deny it I never said that my consciousness (as merely 
my own) made nature, or that the solid world would not 
remain solid whether I thought of it or not. But that does 
not alter the fact that we cannot know anything of a world 
-*hich has no relation to thought, that the " things " we 
w, of which our world is built up, are themselves 
lought things " — things, that is, which exist only for a 
sciousness which relates them. The solidity and 
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permanence of the thing consists not in that it is outside 
the realm of thought, but that the relations which go 
to make it what it is remain constant, are not depen- 
dent on my thinking them, will be the same whenever 
it is met with. My consciousness may be something which 
has a definite beginning, which is gradually growing in 
fulness and articulation. I am bound to conceive of the 
real world as existing before my consciousness has become 
aware of it, as existing independently of my consciousness. 
But though the consciousness which is presupposed in 
the existence of a '' thing " at all be not consciousness as 
gradually developing in me, nevertheless the consciousness 
which (however / came by it) I must conceive as one and 
universal, the nucleus of relations, which gathers and 
compares and contrasts the manifold, transforming it into 
an orderly unity, is a necessary presupposition of all 
existence, of the whole world of matter and force. 

And this leads us to the great presupposition which 
is implied in all endeavour to know, in all scientific 
investigation — viz., that the world is a unity, that 
it is one ordered and intelligible whole, that though 
as yet it is all unknown to us, all unexplored, yet 
wherever we go, even to the furthest confines of space, 
into the unfathomable abysses of the heavens, we shall still 
find an orderly universe, inexhaustible in its potential 
relations, but yet from first to last consisting of such rela- 
tions, with nothing outside them, nothing incapable of 
being ultimately brought into the cosmos of such ordered 
unity. In other words, the presupposition of all knowledge 
and all quest of knowledge, whether we have consciously 
arrived at such a presupposition, consciously formulated it 
to ourselves or not, is that there is a Universal Conscious- 
ness for which all things at this moment exist, and that 
the work of investigation must ever be to make my own 
consciousness more and more at one with that Universal 
Consciousness, to fill out more and more of the outline of 
such potential relationship with which we start, but which 
at first is no more than a bare outline, with no content. 
I look into the starry heavens ; for me at this moment the 
whole formulated knowledge of those far-off regions may 
be limited to a few simple relations of colour or light. 

H H 2 
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But I am quite sure that there are a million relations 
between those points of light and every other thing in the 
universe which, were they revealed to me, I should be 
capable of understanding. Those relations, I know, exist 
at this moment, though as yet they do not exist for 
me. And I am quite sure that the consciousness for 
which they exist is one which I am capable of sharing, of 
entering into, and I give the practical proof of my faith 
by beginning a long course of patient and arduous study 
in the investigation of those relations which I have 
assumed from the first to exist, in the effort to make my 
consciousness more and more commensurate with the 
universal consciousness for which all things exist in full 
and complete formulation. 

And this leads again to another point I said just now 
that my consciousness has a definite beginning. But 
this needs correction. There is a definite moment, it 
may be, when consciousness awakens in me, but the con- 
sciousness itself is something which in its very nature is 
independent of time, is not itself one of the series of 
events which it links together in an ordered world of 
knowledge. A series of any sort implies something which 
is not a member of the series, but which is present 
to all the members, as a thread is present to the 
beads threaded on it. That for which the near and 
the distant can co-exist, and, again, the near and the 
more distant, and the more distant still, on and on to 
infinite distance, cannot itself be part of that extended 
space, but must be something which stands outside all 
space. And so, again, with the time series, that for which 
the present and the past, through endless periods* are 
capable of being brought together into a single unity, 
must itself be outside time, cannot itself be a moment 
in the long procession. The very expression "finite," 
whether applied to space or time, presupposes the pos- 
sibility of standing outside the finite — presupposes a con- 
sciousness which is infinite. We could never formulate 
to ourselves the conception implied in the word " Finite " 
unless we had already in a sense transcended the finite 
limit, any more than we could know that the earth is at 
this moment rushing through space unless we had been 
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able to escape in mind from that imprisonment within this 
moving ball to which our bodies are still subject. 

It may seem a long way round to traverse the foundation 
principles at the basis of all existence in order to discover 
the basis of duty, or of that particular department of 
duty which we call missionary enterprise. And there are 
probably not many people who will feel that it is of any 
profit or help to make this transcendent journey. But 
there may be a few who feel the need from time to time, 
in face of subversive dicta airily thrown out, to go back to 
the foundations. And the connection in thought is not 
fanciful or remote. For just as the presupposition of all 
knowledge is a Universal Consciousness, so the presup- 
position of all duty is a Universal Good. Just as we can 
never evolve a consciousness, which is the presupposition 
of all matter, out of the matter which can have no ex- 
istence without it, so it is impossible to evolve the notion 
of duty out of materials which already presuppose it 

No mere animal want, no pleasure or pain, no merely 
instinctive desire for pleasure or merely instinctive fear of 
pain, can account for that conception which is implied in 
the words "I ought." For, so far as they are merely 
instinctive, they do not enter into consciousness at all, 
and so far as the pleasure or the pain is presented to 
consciousness as a possible motive, it is already confronted 
with a .S^^ capable of the conception '' I ought" because 
capable of willing its own improvement Just as a self- 
distinguishing self is the presupposition of all know- 
ledge and of the existence of a world of knowable 
things, so a self- distinguishing consciousness present 
to all '* wants," and distinguishing itself from them, is 
the presupposition of all morality. In the sphere of 
knowledge we have seen that the great presupposi- 
tion of all scientific inquiry is that the world is one, 
that it is all related to a unifying self- consciousness 
present to it all, and distinguishing itself from it all. And 
that self-consciousness is for us at first a mere form 
without content — a mere outline. So it is in the moral 
sphere. The great fundamental presupposition of all moral 
effort is the presence of a self-distinguishing consciousness 
capable of seeking its own satisfaction. But this, again, 
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must be at first a mere outline. What its content will be, 
what will be the filling up of the outline, what its appro- 
priate satisfaction will be, we cannot say beforehand. But 
the individual is born in a family, and from the first the 
form this moral imperative takes is a social one. The 
" self" which is capable of improvement includes relations 
to others who are equally capable of presenting themselves 
to themselves as ends, equally capable of improvement 
And it is in the development of this social life, guided by 
this ever present conception in the individuals composing it 
of a possible improvement of themselves, that we gradually 
find the filling up of the bare outline of the absolute 
good. 

The earliest form in which this interest in a good, 
common to oneself and others, takes practical shape is the 
family — the provision for its needs, the protection of its 
weaker members, the mutual interest of all the members 
in each other. How essentially the idea of the family is 
interwoven in the idea of a common good is seen {a) in 
the fact that the same unselfish devotion in the wider area 
of the State — in the virtue of patriotism — needed for its 
cultivation the support of a supposed common ancestor. 
Hence we find both in the Old Testament and in the 
legends of Greece and Rome how much store was set on 
the real or imaginary descent from a common forefather ; 
and (6) in the very language which the highest morality still 
uses to express the ideal relation of man to man, when we 
speak of the duty of " fraternal " relations, and the " brother- 
hood " of all men. The ancient Greek, as taught by 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, had reached the true moral 
principle that iAe good is not to be identified with any 
external goods — with anything which a man can get — but 
with the development of the man himself, as a member 
of a social organism. But the highest form of social 
organism which the Greek conceived was the iroXts, and 
the Greek irdXt? was an extremely limited aristocracy — the 
select circle of the fellow-citizens capable of common 
interest in the good. Outside that circle was an immense 
multitude of barbarians and slaves to whom no such duty 
was recognised, whom the Greek regarded as intended to 
be used as mere chattels. 
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The profound significance of Christianity was that it at 
once and for ever broke down these barriers, that it was 
based on the fundamental proclamation of a Word of God 
which had been in all ages the Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world ; that its Founder assumed 
the title not of Son of Abraham but of Son of Man ; that 
it proclaimed a kingdom which was universal, in which 
there was neither Greek nor Jew — a sower whose field 
was the world. Greek and Jew had recognised alike the 
duty to his neighbour, but each had asked, explicitly or 
implicitly, the question, '* But who is my neighbour?" and 
had asked it with the assumption that the answer must fix 
a limit But the answer of Christ was that the neighbour 
was the man, be he Samaritan or Gentile, who was capable 
of sympathy, and this capacity for sympathy. He showed, 
belonged to man as man. And so the new epoch dawned. 
The old epoch of local religions and exclusive citizenship 
was at an end, and the announcement was made : '' The 
hour cometh and now is when neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem shall men worship the Father. God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth." 

The basis of that universal extension of the area of 
the common good was that spiritual nature in which man 
meets with God, which he may be even said to share with 
God, "the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father." ** When the fulness of the time came, God sent 
forth His Son . . . that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. And because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father." Just 
as the self which is present to all experience of space and 
time, for which space and time exist, which gathers into 
a unity of knowledge the near and the distant, the past 
and the present, must itself transcend both space and 
time, must be infinite and eternal, so the self-distinguishing 
consciousness which is the presupposition of all moral 
effort, which judges all moral worth by the measure of an 
infinite capacity for improvement, must itself for ever 
transcend all possible finite attainment, must be universal 
and infinite. It is this spirit of adoption, this spirit of -^ 
Son, which the Eternal has sent forth into our h 
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But if it is this conception of good, however undeveloped, 
however unformulated, however little conscious of its 
infinity, which is at the basis of every conscience which 
can say ** I ought," then an infinite value attaches to 
every human life. Then the moral consciousness which 
rises highest, which sees God most clearly, must also stoop 
lowest, must see most plainly, in the light of its latent 
potentialities, the preciousness of the soul in its most un- 
developed state. It will stoop with infinite love to the 
feeblest child and '' forbid him not, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven " ; it will not '' despise one of these litde 
ones, for their angels do always behold the face of the 
Father which is in Heaven " ; it will call no savage, however 
degraded as yet, " common or unclean " ; it will recognise 
and respond to an appeal to go into all the world and make 
disciples of all nations, confident that, whatever ** unknown 
gods" it may find in heathen lands, it is the one God, 
"the Light which lighteth every man," whom those 
heathen nations are ** ignorandy worshipping," blindly 
seeking, ''if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him, though He is not far from every one of us, for in 
Him we live and move and have our being." 

This profound discovery is of the very essence of 
Christianity, but it took long to establish its practical 
acceptance, and the victory is not finally accomplished yet 
And, on the other hand, wherever the truth flashes into full 
consciousness, and the duty is accepted with full and heroic 
loyalty, it reacts on the character of the man who sees it 
and yields his life to it, and it is just this, as I have said, 
which is at the root of that immense difference which 
separates the highest types of Greek morality from that 
particular tone and temper which we recognise, even if we 
find it hard todefine, in the Christian ** Saint" 

As to the first point — the difiiculty men had in practi- 
cally accepting this indefinite extension of the area of 
Christian duty — we have only to study the Acts of the 
Apostles. St. Luke, with his profound sense of propor- 
tion, has grasped what was the central conflict which the 
Church of Christ had to encounter. In the persecution of 
St Stephen, in the story of Cornelius, narrated at what might 
seem such disproportionate length, in the whole history of 
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St. Paul, we find this battle being fought out, as the very 
central and crucial one, in which the stake was no less than 
the centra] truth, that Christ was the Word of God, the 
Light of the world, and therefore Son of Man, the Light 
which lighteth every man. And the old antagonism of the 
Judaizing teachers who opposed St. Paul reappears to-day 
in the ignoring of our world-wide duty, and in the prejudice 
of Colonial Christians against missionary work among the 
native races which surround them, whom they decline to 
recognise as brothers. 

As to the second point — the contention that the re- 
cognition of this infinite extension of the sphere of duty 
and love is at the very root of the character of " saintli- 
ness "—a whole essay might be written, and no more can be 
attempted now than a mere indication of the lines which 
such an essay would follow. Compare Aristotle and 
St Paul. If the good in which the self-conscious self seeks 
its satisfaction is limited to the well-being of the 70X19 as 
understood by the noblest of the Greeks, while outside that 
select circle is the undistinguished and uncared-for crowd 
of slaves and barbarians, then the ideal which Aristotle 
draws of the '' Great-souled " or magnanimous man is not 
unnatural. This pattern man is the one who '* is worthy 
of great things and thinks himself so,*' who " estimates his 
own worth highly, for he who makes too low an estimate of 
it is a fool," who considers that " there is nothing ungener- 
ous in being haughty " towards those of high character or 
position, though he would be ashamed to show off among 
inferiors. He is the man who is apt to despise others, 
whose step is slow, whose voice is deep, whose language 
stately, '' for the man who feels anxiety about few things is 
not likely to be in a hurry." The character is drawn out 
at some length, but these indications are enough to point 
the contrast with the Christian ideal as seen in St Paul. 
What a contrast it is ! — the man who counts himself the 
chief of sinners, who delights in calling himself a bond- 
servant, both of Jesus Christ and of His Hock, ''for 
Christ's sake," the man who is strenuous and eager, 
because the things he is anxious about are infinite. Does 
not the whole difference of tone and temper come in just 
because, instead of the limited ideal of the Greek iroXtg with 
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its select circle of equals to whom duty is owed, St. Paul 
sees the vision of the world-wide City of God ? He is 
debtor to barbarian and Greek alike and ready to spend 
and be spent for all, no longer treading his lofty way with 
slow step and deep voice, but becoming all things to all 
men, eagerly reaching forth like the runner, pressing 
towards the mark. The goal of the '^ magnanimous " 
Greek is a limited one, and hence he can count himself 
worthy and despise others; the goal of the Christian 
apostle is infinite, the infinite goodness and love of Christ» 
knowing no limit in its obligations to all men, and hence 
he can but bow down with absolute self-abasement and 
count himself not to have apprehended. It is just this 
infinite extension of the area of the "good," then, which 
brings with it that characteristic quality of the Christian 
saint, unknown to the Greek philosopher, the grace of 
humility. 

Once again — see what a new character is given to the 
virtue which the Greek recognised as temperance by the 
infinite extension of the area of duty. If we are to restrain 
ourselves and our desires only in virtue of the claims of a 
limited circle of more or less equal citizens, the duty may 
well be limited to such things as bodily pleasures and self- 
indulgence ; but if the awakened conscience is sensitive and 
tender towards all brother men, both to the poor and 
degraded in the slums of our great cities and to the vast 
hordes of heathen beyond the seas, then the call to self- 
sacrifice may become a very different thing. There may 
be a hundred things morally indifferent in themselves, 
or even morally good, which in the face of such vast claims 
upon our love and service we may feel bound to sacrifice. 
So it comes about that the Christian saint learns to exercise 
a spirit of self-sacrifice with regard to things which the 
Greek would have seen no merit in renouncing — art and 
culture and the pursuit of many good and beautiful things — 
not because they are bad, or indeed anything but good, 
but because they are not the best, and that the claims of 
love come first and are felt to be supreme. 

One word in conclusion. It may be said, in criticism 
of this philosophical outline : You have failed to bring 
together the two halves of the tide at the head of this 
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paper. Granted the " Ethical Basis," what about the 
" Missionary Enthusiasm " ? The Missionary Enthusiast 
is the man who, burning with love to the Saviour of the 
world, goes forth to proclaim to perishing souls the One 
Name given among men whereby we may be saved. What 
is there in common between such enthusiasm and this cold 
and bare conception of a common good in which all men 
are potentially sharers ? 

No doubt the conception of a *' perishing world " plays 
a large part both in the phraseology and in the enthusiasm 
of many of the saintliest and most devoted missionaries. 
And yet, if the Apostles themselves are to be included in 
that category, it is not merely the spiritual deadness of the 
heathen world that is the motive of missionary enterprise^ 
but their latent potentiality of spiritual life. It is not 
because the fields are bare and fallow that labourers are to 
be sent forth, but because they are " white already to the 
harvest" It is because " God has not left Himself without 
witness " that we are to bring ** the good tidings." It is 
because the nations of the world have that in them which, 
if appealed to, will respond to our witness that '' this Gospel 
of the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a 
testimony unto all nations." If we follow St. Paul, we go 
to declare the Unknown God whom they have been 
ignorantly worshipping to be no other than the God 
revealed in Christ. If we follow St Peter, it is because 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth God and doeth righteousness is accepted of Him, 
that we are to go forth nothing doubting. Not because 
the heathen world is common or unclean, but because God 
has cleansed it that we are to proclaim the Great Salvation. 

A. Hamilton Baynes, 

Bishop. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE NATIVE 
QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The " Native Question," as it is called (by far the most 
difficult and important problem of all that beset us in this 
land of many problems), may be considered from three 
different points of view, as far at least as concerns the 
present and future relation of the natives to the whites, and 
the capabilities of the former. 

By ^' natives '* is meant, in common parlance, not the 
Hottentot, of whom not many, of unmixed blood, are still 
left in Cape Colony; nor the "coloured people," of mixed 
race and varying colour, whose speech is Cape Dutch, 
and whose habits are often closely akin to those of the 
white races ; but the aborigines of the B^ntu family, who 
are to be found through the whole of South Africa, with 
the partial exception of the Western Province of Cape 
Colony, where they come only in comparatively small 
numbers to work for a time, and then return to their 
homes in the Eastern Province or the Native Territories, 
Ovampos, Hereros, Fingoes« Amaxosa, Zulus, Basutos, 
Bechuanas, Matabili, they all belong to the same family 
ultimately, and speak languages which are at least akin in 
structure, even where they are not practically identical. 
These are the people whom the South African has in his 
mind, when he speaks of the " Natives." 

It was said that we may treat their position, and their 
future, from three different points of view. There are 
some who say that they are hopelessly inferior to the white 
races, so far beneath them as to be almost a different 
creation; the native is a "thing" '^icnjiia** rather than a 
'* man " or a ** human being " ; his ratson d'Hre^ as far as 
the white people are concerned, is that he should be their 
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servant That is his place, and he must be kept in it. He 
is probably not capable of rising ; but in any case he is not 
to be given the chance of doing so. 

In England this view is, presumably, generally identified 
with the Dutch. It is probably true that it is held more 
widely by Dutch than by British. But it is certainly often 
held by the latter. A British Christian woman can say, 
**I don't believe in educating the * niggers,' to enable 
servant girls to read their mistresses' letters." And an 
English Christian man can say '' I won't have my ' boy ' 
taken to church." It would not be fair to quote isolated 
utterances ; but these utterances are not isolated. 

At the opposite pole is the view that the native is in all 
respects the equal of the white man ; not only equally 
precious in the sight of God, not only equally entitled to 
justice at the hands of the Government, but already in 
all respects absolutely the equal of those who have behind 
them centuries of education and civilisation as well as 
Christianity. This is the view with which missionaries as 
a class are popularly credited ; with much injustice and yet 
with some degree of truth. No one who is acquainted 
with the natives of South Africa would have the hardihood 
to deny them many excellent qualities ; hospitality, kindli- 
ness, affection, delicacy of feeling in many cases ; but it 
must be borne in mind that far the greater number of 
them are wholly unacquainted with all that education and 
civilisation connote to the white man, and that the number 
of Christians among them is only trifling, when compared 
with the vast whole. To those who have lived long in 
South Africa, and have mixed alike with natives and 
whites, and studied the question on the spot, the second 
view appears to be as unscientific and contrary to facts as 
the first view is contrary to facts and to Christianity. 

If it be true that medio tutissimus ibis, it is certainly 
not the case that he who holds the middle course chooses 
for himself a happy lot He satisfies neither side ; on the 
contrary, each party looks upon him as a traitor to his 
cause. And probably that very fact is an indication that 
the truth does lie there, in that middle course which is 
abhorrent to the extremists of either side. 

The third view of the matter which is now under 
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consideration takes as its watchword not '' equality " but 
** brotherhood." It believes absolutely St. Paul's words 
that God ''hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth " ; it recognises that 
there is ** one God and Father of all " ; it looks upon 
education and civilisation and Christianity and the power 
of heredity as gifts which on the one hand make a 
difference and on the other hand entail a responsibility ; it 
considers the white races, speaking generically, as the 
elder brothers, and the natives, again speaking generically, 
as the younger brothers, in one and the self-same family 
of God. It believes that God works ordinarily in the 
development of a race not per saltum^ but slowly. 

If it be asked what is the Church of the Province of 
South Africa aiming at in her native policy, the answer 
would be this : We wish to bring all the people of this 
land to the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; we wish to make the white people feel that, if they 
are themselves true Christians, they must do their part in 
carrying out His will Who " will have all men to be saved 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth " ; we wish 
the elder brothers to rise up to their responsibility, and 
take up the Christian's burden ; and we wish the natives 
not indeed to be rushed into an education for which they 
have no desire or aptitude, but to be given a fair chance of 
developing along whatever lines and to whatever point God 
may have marked out for them. We believe that to be 
right in itself ; and we believe that in that course only lies 
health and existence for the European Church, and safety 
for the State. A people with a grievance is always 
dangerous. A people kept down by force is a perpetual 
menace. A Church that is not a Missionary Church is 
moribund and cannot live. The whole course of history 
shows that a country which flies in the face of the Will of 
God is bound to perish. 

When we come to details which may be involved in 
this view, we find that our recent Provincial Synod has 
spoken its mind clearly both about native education and 
the social question. 

There is certainly in many quarters, not least among 
missionaries, a considerable amount of dissatisfaction ivith 
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the results of native education ; and it is probable that this 
is largely owing to the nature of the education which has, 
in the main, been given. This, in the day-schools, is of 
the same character as would be given in an English school. 
There have been many different reasons which have com- 
bined to shape the lines on which our natives have been 
taught. The Englishman habitually goes abroad with the 
idea that the system to which he has been accustomed at 
home must be the best, and adapted for any circumstances, 
however widely they may differ from those under which it 
was originally evolved. The missionary was naturally 
eager to have a congregation which would be able to read. 
Then the State stepped in and promised grants (which 
were most welcome) if a certain curriculum were followed ; 
and the curriculum was not drawn up with a view to native 
requirements, and character and environment, but simply 
transferred as it stood from a centre of civilisation. 
Further, there are of course obvious difficulties in the way 
of establishing and carrying on different branches of in- 
dustrial education ; the plant is expensive, supervision not 
easy to provide, proper instruction hard to obtain. The 
result is that (outside our boarding schools, where indus- 
trial work of some kind is always carried on as a part of 
the course), the teaching given in our schools is merely 
that in the ordinary standards. 

There are not a few cases where such teaching is 
desirable and helpful ; and it certainly ought to be acces- 
sible to all. Without it, we can have no catechists or 
teachers or native clergy, all essential to the well-being, if 
not to the very being, of the Church. Had it not been for 
such teachings, we should have been deprived of the 
services of men whose names are household words among 
us, and without whom such measure of progress as has 
been reached could never have been attained. No one 
desires to depreciate such teaching, or to belittle its results. 
But if the object of education be in the fullest sense to 
develop character, and to make those who receive it able 
to follow the Perfect Man in the whole life, then it must 
have regard both to individual capacities and vocations and 
also to national needs and characteristics. 

Now it is the case that far the greatest number of 
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natives get their living out of the soil : either at home, as 
peasant-proprietors on a small scale, where the men do all 
the ploughing (it is quite contrary to fact to assert that the 
women do all the work, and that they are in the position of 
slaves) ; or abroad, in the places where they go from time 
to time for three months, six months, a year, according to 
their needs. 

It is quite possible that the bulk of the people will 
always continue to get their living in some such way ; it is 
tolerably certain that far the greater number will do so for 
many years to come. This is one of the facts with which 
we have to reckon. 

Again it is clear that, although much is untruly and 
unfairly said about the laziness of the native, our natives, 
as a race, are not given to the habitual activity of the 
average European, for the simple reason that there is no 
necessity for it in their ordinary life. If industry be, as 
we believe, a necessary part of a perfect character, our 
education must help to foster it 

For these, and such like reasons, oar Provincial Synod 
laid stress on the need of industrial training (the term being 
used in the widest sense possible) for the natives, at any 
rate in the present : not, of course, with the intention of 
flooding the market with cheap labour, but for the sake of 
the people — the natives — themselves. In urging this, the 
Synod is absolutely at one with the Rev. J. M. Dwane, 
whose name must be familiar to all the readers of The East 
AND The West. 

When we turn to the social question, we are, of course, 
treading on very delicate ground. There are natives of 
whose friendship any European might be proud : such men 
as the Chief Khama or Canon Masiza ought to be welcome 
in any society. No true Christian can tolerate the idea 
that a man is to be ostracised merely because he is black. 
The missionary who comes straight out from England, full 
of romance and chivalry, longing to get right to the heart 
of the native question of which he has heard so much, 
righteously indignant at the treatment which is often 
meted out to natives merely because of colour, is at first 
not unfrequently filled with a burning desire to make 
deliberate choice of his friends among the natives. 
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But experience shows him that there are things of 
which he once knew nothing which must also be con- 
sidered. It can hardly be questioned that, for the young 
native, intimate personal friendship and habitual social 
association with the European is apt to prove a snare : to 
mean the upsetting of the mental balance, the loss of 
humility, the engendering of conceit, which may overthrow 
the whole spiritual life. And where the missionary is 
married, so that the personal friendship would involve the 
association not only of individuals but also of families, the 
need of caution is still greater. Both English and native 
children are often found to be the worse for mixing closely 
together. Even if that be not the case, such association 
means at least the danger of mixed marriages ; unions 
which are condemned as a rule as much by the natives as 
by the whites. In such marriages there can never be 
'* the mutual society, help, and comfort, that the one ought 
to have of the other, both in prosperity and adversity " ; 
and the lot of the offspring of such marriage is one of the 
hardest on the face of the earth. The wise man, who 
cares alike for British and for B&ntu, will have all these 
things in mind ; and will have to sink his personal 
predilections if he shall judge it "to serve better ta 
godliness.*' 

Now if we understand " brotherhood " in this sense :: 
as implying, indeed, education of the natives, but such 
education as is best fitted both for the race, as a whole,, 
and for individuals ; and as not implying, of necessity, 
habitual social intermixture, still less intermarriage ; do we 
find that our white people as a whole are prepared ta 
accept it ? 

I fear that the answer must be in the negative. There 
are, it is true, both among Dutch and English, particularly 
the latter, most zealous supporters of Missions, and con- 
sistent champions of the rights of natives. There is, no 
doubt, an increasing interest in Mission-work, which shows 
itself more strongly perhaps among the Dutch than among 
the English. But it appears to be also unquestionably 
true that there is an increasing opposition to Missions, and 
the civilisation and education of the natives. 

The reasons for this I believe to be, in the last resort, 

I X 
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almost wholly selfish; though I do not for a moment 
imagine that they are always recognised as such. This 
man fears that he will get no servants, if the natives are all 
educated ; the tradesman is afraid that he will be ousted by 
the black carpenter or mason ; those who have a wider 
outlook apprehend that the progress of the natives will 
mean that South Africa will be, even more than it is to- 
day, the black men's country. The natives are increasing 
in numbers ; they are beginning to know their own power 
and the weakness of the white man ; and one can fully 
understand that even politicians and statesmen may be 
overwhelmed with anxiety as they look to the future. 

If, then, it be correct that there is an increasing opposi- 
tion to any agency that helps to raise the native, one need 
not be surprised at the fact, or think that it proves that 
Missions have been a failure, or have been worked, as a 
whole, on lines that have been wrong. The fact that the 
magistrates in the native territories, where Missions are 
strongest, are their unfailing supporters, may at once dis- 
prove any such fear ; though no one, of course, would be 
arrogant enough to contend that we have never made 
mistakes. All that this opposition shows is that the Devil 
fights hard to keep his own, " the people that sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death " ; that human nature is the 
same in Africa as it Is in Europe ; that politicians here as 
there prefer to trust to human wisdom rather than to God's 
guidance ; and all that we knew before. 

In itself, the problem of the Native Question seems 
insoluble. One thing alone is absolutely clear, that we 
have to do our duty, that which we are sure is the will of 
God ; and He Himself will solve the insoluble, in whatever 
way may be best for all alike. 

Alan G. S. Gibson 
(Bishop-Coadjutor of Capetown). 
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HAS THE AFRICAN NATIVE PROGRESSED 

IN THE PAST? 



The ancient Romans had an immense advantage over us 
in their dealings with " barbarous " races. They were not 
hampered by considerations of philanthropy. They pro- 
ceeded with a single eye to their own advantage — con- 
quered them, if they could, and if it seemed worth while ; 
if not, let them alone. And the barbarians developed on 
their own lines, and assimilated as much Roman civilisation 
as seemed good to them, or they were capable of receiving. 
So long as they did not disturb the peace of the empire, 
no inquiries were made. 

This is written in no cynical spirit The world is most 
certainly the gainer by the recognition of a duty on the 
part of the stronger towards the weaker and more back- 
ward races. But the gain has so far been rather to him 
who endeavours, imperfectly enough, but in all sincerity, 
to practise the duty, than to him who is supposed to benefit 
by it. Two facts force themselves with distressing plain- 
ness on everyone who makes the least effort to examine the 
subject. One is the evil wrought — not so much by " want 
of thought," though of that we have plenty, as — by well- 
meaning incompetence, and the hesitations and scruples of 
a half-instructed conscience; the other, the hypocrisy 
displayed by those who pursue their own selfish ends in 
the name of philanthropy. 

When some years ago the scramble for Africa was in 
full swing, and the various European powers were pro* 
mising themselves " mountains and marvels " as a result of 
the partition, it seemed to many impartial observers that 
the native, who after all had some interest in the matter, 
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was being treated as a mere detail. It cannot now be said 
that he is overlooked, but his r6le is very variously 
estimated. Some think of him as a nuisance, to be abated 
as speedily as may be by legitimate means ; others, as a 
more or less valuable asset in the "development of the 
country,*' a phrase which usually means the rapid accession 
to wealth of the speaker. Others, again, consider him in 
the light of an object for philanthropic experiment, either 
as a being whose inevitable extinction in this world is to be 
made as painless as possible, and consoled by hopes of a 
better (a view which better acquaintance with facts is 
gradually eliminating), or as one to be gradually inducted 
into the culture (religious and secular) of Upper Clapton 
or West Kensington, and despised if he show no sign of 
attaining thereto. Comparatively few have realised the 
African as a factor in the world's evolution, a younger 
member, a backward one if we will, of the human family, 
but one who will some day play his part in history equally 
with the rest. 

We have used the magic word evolution, and this 
suggests a very prevalent misconception. It is commonly 
assumed that the "backward races" (to adopt Professor 
Bryce's designation) are those who have remained behind, 
who have failed to make the most of their chances, and are 
doomed to extinction. This surely involves the further 
assumption that all races originated at the same time, and 
that their growth, perfection and decay are contem- 
poraneous. We know from history that this is not the 
case. We have been told over and over again, by various 
writers, how strange it is that the African negro should 
have occupied his continent for many thousands of years 
doing absolutely nothing, and living in exactly the same 
way as we find him to-day. Fustel de Coulanges, in his 
Histoire des Institutions Politiques de FAncienne France, 
makes the remark that between the time of Caesar and that 
of Tacitus — a period of three centuries — there is no indica- 
tion that the Germans had made any progress whatever. 
Neither, we may add, have we any record of the length 
of time before their collision with Caesar, during which they 
had done nothing in particular. Europe has been in contact 
with the people of the Gold Coast for about four centuries 
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— with the South African natives who form our " problem " 
to-day for a far shorter period. It is curious too that some 
of the very vices with which they are reproached to-day 
are those of which Tacitus accused the Germans : 
" Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venatibus, plus per 
otium transigunt dediti somno ciboque .... delegata 
domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis senibusque . . . 
ipsi hebent" With this compare an observation by the 
French writer already referred to : "lis pouvaient devenir 
laborieux ; ils Tauraient 6t6 dans leur pays si T^tat social 
de la Germanie e(it permis le travail." 

It is not true, however, to say that the black race as a 
whole has not progressed. At first sight, indeed, the 
Bantu of to-day may seem to be very much what they were 
when Father Denis de' Carli preached to them in the 
" kingdom of Congo" — save, indeed, where they have de- 
generated through the presence of the slave-trade, or through 
the dislocation of their institutions by European influence. 
But to anyone who knows them from within, a little ac- 
quaintance with their language and folklore reveals count- 
less small indications of progress : trifles, perhaps, in them- 
selves, yet all together making up a perceptible process of 
growth. The Chibambo people, near Delagoa Bay, have 
a tradition of a native Cecrops or Cadmus — Khosa — who 
earned their gratitude by showing them how to dress 
hides, and so became their Chief. Folk -tales of the Shire 
Highlands hint at a time when the digging-stick was used 
instead of the now universal hoe or '• pick " (kasu). There 
is a family in Natal, all of whose members used (as a sort 
of clan-badge, I suppose ; the practice still exists in some 
parts) to have one finger-joint amputated. The grand- 
father of the present generation considered this too 
barbarous, and substituted a symbolical scarification of 
three lines on the cheek. These are mere scattered hints 
of a subject well worth working out in detail. 

We readily grant that the advance hitherto made is 
slight. When, however, we read in a recent work (con- 
taining some valuable facts and some very misleading 
statements) the following passage, we are forced to marvel 
at several things — among others, at the writer's experience 
of missionary meetings : — 
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^ I have gone into unnecessaiy lengths, it may be thon^t, to 
prove that the natives are coarse, for it is necessary that at the 
start we should agree that, whatever else the natives are, they 
certainly are animals. They are hardly the ' dear creatures ' n^o 
figure in enthusiastic missionary meetings." ^ 



Where, we would ask the writer, would he find the 
individuals or the nations who, *' whatever else they are," 
are noi animals? It does not seem to occur to many 
excellent people that there is a stage of development in 
which the chief thing required of a race is that they should 
be healthy animals. It is intelligible that a baby should 
do nothing but eat, sleep^ and grow. Arnold of Rugby 
demonstrated the futility of expecting high spiritual ethics 
from the average boy, instead of insisting on his acting up 
to his own queer code. And yet the obvious application 
of this principle to those whom we call *' savages " is 
entirely overlooked, while all the time we are assured, with 
endless iteration, that they are " children "-^Mr. Dudley 
Kidd adds, with an emphasis which seems to show that 
the notion is a cherished one, " misgrown children." 

We may notice, in passing, an argument which has 
been sometimes advanced, to prove that the African can 
come to little or no good in this world, whatever the writer's 
point of view may admit as to his prospects in the next It 
is to the effect that the American negro, after all the ad* 
vantages of two hundred and odd years of slavery, has 
turned out an utterly vicious and degraded being, who is 
not fit for freedom, &c. We say nothing of the absurdity 
of expecting forty years to undo the work of two hundred, 
even if the contention were true in its fullest sense, which 
it is not, and every day makes this clearer. But it is not 
recognised how cruelly these poor ex-slaves are handi- 
capped by their ancestry. The great majority of those 
sold to the slave-ships probably belonged to the class 
which in this country drifts into the jail and the work- 
house. And this kind were the most likely to accommo- 
date themselves to slavery and leave descendants. The 
others, if strong, would probably perish in some desperate 
bid for freedom, like Cable's Bras Coup^, if they did not 

^ TAi Ssstntial Kafir. By Dudley Kidd A. & C. Black, 1904. Page 45- 
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succeed for a time like Toussaint Taking all things into 
consideration, we may regard it as a proof that a righteous 
God rules the world that there should be even one decent 
man or woman of colour in America to-day. 

The ** misgrown child " has many of the best qualities of 
childhood, as well as its imperfections. He is trustful — 
till his trust is betrayed once too often — docile, loyal, ever 
ready to recognise real superiority, but with a child's clear* 
sightedness for the sham. A great deal of nonsense is 
talked about the necessity for inculcating on him that the 
white man is better than he. The only way of doing so is 
for the white man to be a better man ; and if he is, he 
will have no need to proclaim the fact We can imagine 
no more undignified attitude than for a gentleman to go 
about saying, '' You must respect me, for I am your natural 
superior." 

The myth of the African's bloodthirsty cruelty is a 
growth very difficult to uproot. We do not consider our- 
selves, as a nation, cruel ; yet, by a judicious selection of 
instances from the records of the police courts, and the 
proceedings of such bodies as the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, the case against us might be made 
to appear very black indeed. The stories of horrors connected 
with witch trials ought to be ruled out as evidence indicat- 
ing cruelty of disposition. Superstition is apt to engender 
cruelty all the world over ; but the acts committed in its 
name do not necessarily spring from a malignant wish to 
inflict pain. They are desperate efforts at self-protection ; 
they may even be prompted by genuine love and pity, 
however ignorant and perverted. The horrible Clonmel 
case which shocked the United Kingdom some years ago 
was not one of cruelty ; the poor woman's relatives 
honestly believed that they were doing their best to rescue 
her from a dreadful fate, by torturing what they imagined 
to be a creature which had assumed her shape. This is 
quite apart from the question of how far these horrors are 
properly authenticated. The more sensational cases 
appear to be subject to a process of multiplication, which 
reproduces them over and over again in convenient loca- 
tions, for it is a suspicious circumstance that incidents of 
this kind have more than once preceded the annexation of a 
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territory. The evidence requires very careful sifting, 
which would usually be followed by a surprising reduction 
in its amount. The residuum, of course, is deplorable 
enough ; but that is no reason for exaggerating it— our 
business is to understand it. Repressive measures are 
needed, where the people are under British rule ; but they 
are of little use by themselves. Neither is mere denuncia- 
tion on moral or religious grounds enough. What is really 
most effectual in the long run is the teaching which 
enables people to see for themselves that such things are 
not only wrong, but unnecessary. Where a practice really 
springs from ignorance, it is beside the mark to thunder 
against it as if it were a case of moral obliquity. 

It has often been noticed by people who know the 
natives well that they are usually quite willing to refrain 
from any act — for instance, in their treatment of animals — 
once you have made it clear to them that it causes suffering. 
I have met with instances in point, and an instructive 
passage in this connection may be read in Duff Macdonald's 
Africana, vol. i., p. lo. We all know, without sub- 
scribing to the doctrine that all children are by nature 
essentially cruel, that most of them, till taught to see things in 
their true light, are apt to inflict suffering from mere thought- 
lessness, or, as one says, " for want of knowing better." We 
are continually told, when it is a question of compelling 
him to work, that the '' savage " is a child We have seen 
the forced-labour argument triumphantly driven home by 
the reminder that children are compelled to work at school 
— the main point, that it is the learner, not the teachers, 
who profits by the labour, being conveniently ignored. 

We are apt either to expect too much from the native, 
or to make the opposite mistake, and deny him any good 
qualities whatever except those acquired under missionary 
tuition. There are some men who tell us that in the parts 
of Africa where they have been old people are usually 
knocked on the head, that there is no affection between 
parents and children, or between husbands ahd wives, that 
natives have no gratitude, &c. As a matter of fact, I 
believe it would be much nearer the truth to say that the 
Bantu African has more natural unselfishness, less false 
pride, or sense of dignity, or self-consciousness (or what- 
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ever the quality is which makes it so difficult to acknow- 
ledge one s self in the wrong), than most of us ; that his 
impulses are (when he is not brutalised by slavery, or other 
unfavourable conditions) more usually kindly and helpful 
than not. The following is a fact, and I do not think a 
very exceptional one. A planter in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Mlanje, having gone up to the plateau with his 
family for a few weeks* change, had occasion to send down 
two of his Atonga carriers to get provisions for the rest. 
The men carried out their instructions, and were returning 
with their loads, when they stopped to rest at a bungalow, 
where the European in charge advised them to stay all 
night, as the weather threatened a change, and he feared 
they might be benighted on the mountain. But they 
would not be persuaded. " If we do not go on, our friends 
will have nothing to eat." They started on their climb, 
but never arrived ; a cold rain and mist came on, and at 
last, chilled and exhausted, they could go no further. The 
search-party next day found them dead, crouched under 
the shelter of a rock. 

It is pitiful to see how the African's very virtues have 
been wrested to his condemnation. If he submits patiently 
to oppression, it is because he is only fit to be a slave ; if 
he is not vindictive, it is because he feels nothing deeply 
enough ; if he shares all he has with his fellows, it is 
because he has no sense of the value of property, or, at 
any rate, it is not real unselfishness. We have met with 
curious specimens of this kind of logic in more than one 
recent work. 

I have referred in the course of this paper to Mr. 
Dudley Kidd's book. His last chapter is well worthy of 
study, and contains much with which we heartily agree. 
The closing sentence, however, is the one to which I would 
specially call attention : — 

" When the gold mines have been worked out at Johannesburg, 
it may be found that our chief asset in South Africa consists of 
the native population." 

A. Werner. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

• , . The writer of the article entitled " The 

Introductums to j^^j^ Universities Act and Missionary 
our readers. Colleges," Sir Thomas Raleigh, is die 
legal member of the Viceroy's Council in India, and assisted 
m drawing up the Act which he here explains. Before he 
went to India he was a Fellow of All Souls College and 
Reader in English Law at Oxford So many contradictory 
opinions have been expressed as to the results of the recent 
legislation upon the various missionary educational estab- 
lishments that we are glad to be assured that the desire of 
the Indian Government is to assist and not to discourage 
their development. 

The Bishop of Lahore, who writes on "Community 
Missions," needs no introduction to those who know any« 
thing of missionary work in North India. The subject on 
which he writes is one of which he knows more than 
perhaps any other living missionary, as he was for so many 
years the head of the Community Mission at Delhi organised 
by Cambridge University. 

Bishop Gibson, the coadjutor-bishop of Capetown, is 
well known in South Africa for his keen sympathy with the 
natives and insight into their character. He recendy 
proposed to resign his work as assistant bishop in order 
to live amongst the natives in one of the most remote 
districts in South Africa, where hardly any missionary 
work has yet been attempted. 

The Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, who writes on the 
need for industrial Missions, has been for the last twenty 
years foreign secretary of the London Missionary Society. 
He was born in India and educated in South Africa, and 
has seen a great deal of missionary work in various parts 
of the world. 
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T^^.^.u2^^ ^^ The article included in our present issue 
Kecruutng of v i • •% • r 

candidates for ^^ selection and preparation of men 

/• _ -^^ ^' and women for the carrying on of mis- 

joretgn mts- , i j i • v 

sionaty work. ^»°?^ ^""^^ ^^ 7'* ^ ^"^'?" 
^ which concerns all missionary societies 

and everyone who is interested in the spread of the 
Christian faith. If the oft-repeated complaints made, 
by friendly as well as by hostile critics, as to the in- 
capacity and ignorance of some existing missionaries are 
to cease, and if at the same time any adequate response is 
to be made to the demand which comes from every part 
of the Mission Field for additional workers, those who 
recognise their duty to promote missionary work must be 
prepared to make much greater and more systematic efforts 
than they have made in the past to seek out and to assist 
in the preparation for their life-work those who have a 
vocation to serve God in the foreign Mission Field. We 
want to see the standard of efficiency required from foreign 
missionaries raised, not lowered, but at the same time we 
want to see a scheme or schemes devised whereby the 
poorest boy may be enabled to obtain such an intellectual 
and practical training as may fit him to become a really 
efficient missionary should it be obvious that he is called to 
such work. If it were possible to enrol boys as candidates 
to be trained for missionary work at the same age at which 
candidates for the army and navy are usually secured, 
the number of volunteers would be sufficient to supply 
the needs of all missionary societies. The saddest sight 
which this world contains is that of the gradual lowering of 
the standard and ideal of a human life, the gradual develop- 
ment from boyhood to manhood of one whose life's story 
might be summed up in the statement, the very reverse of 
that made by St. Paul : I was disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. Many a boy at school reads from time to time of 
the unselfish and useful life lived by some Christian 
missionary, and even as he reads he becomes conscious of 
an earnest longing springing up within him that the oppor- 
tunity to live such a life as that of which he has read might 
be afforded to him also. If at this period in his life an 
opportunity were given to him of registering, as it were, 
his own desire, or if some definite encouragement were 
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held out that the means should be forthcoming for training 
him for such a life should he continue to desire it, the whole 
of his future would probably be thereby determined. What 
actually happens in many cases is this. A few years pass 
away and the character of the boy before whose mind the 
vision of a useful unselfish life once floated undimmed 
undergoes a subtle change. During the latter part of his 
time at school, or the years which immediately follow it, 
the selfish and ambitious thoughts suggested to him, often 
by his own parents, gain the control of his mind. The 
ideal which comes to form the standard of his life is no 
longer one of unselfish work for the good of others, but of 
so-called successful effort to increase his own riches or 
honours. Human experience affords no sight so deserving 
of the pity alike of men and of angels as that of a boy 
endowed with the capacity for Christ-like self-sacrifice on 
behalf of others in whom this capacity has been gradually 
destroyed by contact with those who have discouraged or 
ridiculed his ideals. We do not want to turn schoolboys 
into religfious prigs or to develop a hothouse form of 
Christianity, but we do long to see some means devised, 
such as that suggested in this article, whereby those who, 
ere they leave school, feel the call of God to devote them- 
selves to the missionary service of H is Church may receive 
encouragement and advice, and at a later stage, if necessary, 
pecuniary assistance to enable them to fulfil their true 
vocation. 



^, , .. The war between Japan and Russia 

The evolution or , , j r- 

,L T J. has served to concentrate the attention 
the lapanese - • , • • -i- j u t. 

L . of the whole civilised world upon the 
character. - . , t. .1. 

past history no less than the present 

condition of the Japanese people. To the student of 
ethnology the question which is at once so interesting and so 
extraordinarily difficult to answer is, " How in accordance 
with any observed principle of evolution of national or in- 
dividual character is it possible to explain the unique com- 
bination of unlimited self-repression and of strenuous 
activity which characterises the J apan of to-day ? " Possibly 
the true explanation is this. At the beginning of trust- 
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worthy history the Japanese were a Tartar race, with 
exuberant energy, but devoijj of self-restraint. During 
the last fourteen centuries, however, the youth of the 
country have had continuously impressed upon them 
by their Buddhist teachers the supreme duty of self-control, 
or rather of self-effacement, and the teaching has at length 
produced results which have become visible to all. In 
the Japanese character of-day we have exhibited as stern 
heroism as the world has ever seen ; but this heroism is no 
mere passive or stoical virtue, such as Buddhism has some- 
times produced elsewhere, but it is the outcome of in- 
telligent self-sacrifice, and is combined with a child-like 
freshness and sensitiveness to external impressions. During 
the long centuries that Japan has remained secluded from 
the outside world the character of its people has been so 
moulded and strengthened that all that was needed to 
enable them to take their place amongst the foremost 
nations of the world was the adoption of Western forms 
of education and of civilisation. 

We believe that the same Ruler of the nations who 
trained and educated the Jewish race to fulfil its mission to 
the world, has been training and educating the Japanese, 
all unknown to themselves, to fulfil His purpose for the 
world by fulfilling their own national destiny. At the same 
time we believe that to be true, to which so many of the 
leading Japanese statesmen have recently given expression, 
tHat the fulfilment of their national destiny will be con- 
tingent upon the acceptance and practice of the Christian 
faith. 



The Scotch ^^^ principle involved in the lawsuit 

Qi f between twenty-eight ministers of the 

^.s^.*:..^ ^^^^ Church and the 1,200 ministers 

^ and congregations which now form part 

of the United Free Church, is one which affects all 

churches or bodies of Christians wherever English law 

prevails. All who believe that the Church of God is not 

merely an organisation, but an organism that is a living entity 

capable of growth and expansion, must sympathise with 

the words of the Bishop of Worcester contained in a recent 
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letter to the Times, in which he says, '' I cannot but think 
that it is a grave moral disaster that our law should be 
such as to lay a dead hand upon a process of normal, 
intellectual, and spiritual growth in an important and noble 
religious community." ..." That 'churches ' should be tied 
by a law of trusts, never to vary their convictions as ex- 
pressed in formulas or constitutional methods, except at 
the risk of losing legal continuity and the corporate pro- 
perty which goes with such continuity, seems to me to be 
a state of things which every lover of truth or freedom 
ought to shrink from." 

One of the greatest disasters which the decision 
threatens to entail is the interruption, if not the abandon- 
ment, of the splendid missionary work which the Free 
Church has carried on, especially in Africa and in India. 
The amount contributed last year for foreign Missions 
by the United Free Church was ;^2i9,i4i. Apart alto- 
gether from the legal aspects of the case, it would 
indeed be a catastrophe if a desire on the part of the 
Free Church for unity at home, prompted by a more 
liberal interpretation of its own formularies, should result 
in increased disunion abroad. We have received a letter 
from Dr. George Smith, the Secretary of the United 
Free Church Foreign Missions, the closing words of 
which we would earnestly endorse, " we ask the prayers 
of all Christian people beyond our communion at this 
crisis. 
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The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. By Baldwin Spencer, 
F.R.S., Professor of Biology in Melbourne University, and 
F. J. Gillen, Magistrate and Sub-protector of Aborigines in 
South Australia. 784 pp., 315 illustrations, published by 
Macmillan, price 21J. 

To a large number of the visitors to the British Museum, the 
most interesting rooms which it contains are those in which are 
displayed implements and other relics of the earliest men of whom 
we have any traces in our islands. Beginning with stone axe- 
heads and stone knives, we pass in succession to the cases con- 
taining instruments made of gold and of bronze, and finally of 
iron. How many a person has gazed upon these stone and flint 
implements, and vainly desired to know what his distant ancestors 
who used them were like, what was their mode of life, and what 
were their religious beliefs or superstitions ! The publication of 
this book on the northern tribes of Central Australia affords 
greater help than has ever hitherto been available towards satisfy- 
ing this legitimate curiosity. The book contains an elaborate 
description of the customs, ceremonies, and beliefs of peoples who 
are still living in the Stone Age, and who are in the same stage of 
evolution or development in which our ancestors presumably were 
at the time when they used the stone implements now shown in 
the Museum. The peoples concerning whom this book is written 
are described by the writers as '' naked, howling savages, who have 
no idea of permanent abodes, no clothing, no knowledge of any 
implements save those fashioned out of wood, bone, and stone, no 
idea whatever of the cultivation of crops or of the laying in of a 
supply of wood to tide over hard times, no word for any number 
beyond three, and no belief in anything like a Supreme Being." 
Again, we read : '^ The central tribes are practically destitute of 
clothes . . . the idea of utilising the skins of animals for this pur- 
pose has not occurred to them, though in many parts kangaroos 
and wallabies are plentiful. . . . The natives are very susceptible 
to cold, and shiver around their camp fires during the winter 
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nights." From an anthropological point of view, the most 
interesting chapters are those which deal with totemism, and the very 
elaborate and protracted ceremonies which seem to take up the 
greater part of the time which the native has to spare after 
securing his food. 

" It is astonishing how large a part of a native's life is occupied 
with the performance of these ceremonies, the enacting of which 
extends sometimes over the whole of two or three months, during 
which time one or more will be performed daily." 

Again, " the Engwura (ceremonies) which we witnessed began 
in the middle of September and continued until the middle of the 
succeeding January. During the months of October, November, 
and nearly the whole of December there was a constant succession 
of ceremonies, not a day passing without one, and occasionally 
there were as many as five or six performed within the twenty-four 
hours." 

How far any of these ceremonies may be called religious, or 
how far they suggest a belief in a supernatural being or beings, it 
is very difficult to say. After reading the long accounts g^iven of 
the ceremonies, we are not disposed to accept the conclusion which 
the writers draw without considerable misgivings. They say : — 

''They have not the vaguest idea of a personal individual 
other than an actual living member of the tribe who approves or 
disapproves of their conduct, so far as anything like what we call 
morality is concerned. Any such idea as that of a future life of 
happiness or the reverse, as a reward for meritorious or as a 
punishment for blameworthy conduct, is quite foreign to them. 
Every individual, whatever be his or her manner of life, is supposed 
when dead to return sooner or later to the spot at which he or she 
lived in the Alcheringa. We know of no tribe in which there is a 
belief of any kind in a supreme being who rewards or punishes the 
individual according to his moral behaviour, using the word moral 
in the native sense." 

We should much like to know whether there are any further 
traditions which tend to suggest a connection between this world 
and another above the sky, such as the following: ''The Mara 
people have the following tradition with regard to the first making of 
fire. In the Alcheringa {Le. place of ancestors) there was a Kakan 
or eagle-hawk man who discovered how to make fire by rubbing 
two sticks on one another. He was a black Kakan and belonged 
to the Murungun class. He wanted to keep the fire for the 
Murungun and Mumbali people, and not allow the^Purdal and 
Quial to have any, but a white Kakan came along and objected 
to his being so greedy. The two had a long discussion, and 
finally the white Kakan took a fire-stick and gave it to the Purdal 
and Quia> men, though the black Kakan covered the fire over with 
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his wings and tried to prevent him from getting any. Close by 
where the two hawks were disputing there was a big pine tree, 
which was so tall that its top reached right up to the sky. Up 
and down this the natives used to climb. The hawk unfortunately 
set the grass on fire and the pine tree was burnt, so that the 
natives who happened to be up in the sky at that particular time 
could not get down and have remained there ever since." 

Amongst all the tribes a firm belief exists that every living 
member of the tribe is the reincarnation of a spirit ancestor. This 
belief is held alike by the tribes which count descent in the female 
line and by those who count it in the male line. 

As far as the evidence produced goes, it cannot be said that 
these tribes are immoral. However unsatisfactory the rules them- 
selves may appear which govern the relations of the men and 
women, they are at any rate strictly observed. After explaining 
the rules which exist, the authors say : — 

" It is absolutely essential in dealing with these people to lay 
aside all ideas of relationship as counted amongst ourselves. The 
savage Australian, it may indeed be said with truth, has no idea of 
relationships as we understand them. He does not, for example, 
discriminate between his actual father and mother and the men 
and women who belong to the group, each member of which 
might have lawfully been either his father or his mother, as the 
case may be. Any wrong done to his actual father or mother, or 
to his actual father-in-law or mother-in-law, counts for nothing 
whatever more than any wrong which he may have done to any 
man or woman who is a member of a group of individuals, any 
one of whom might have been his father or mother, his father-in- 
law or mother-in-law." 

Again, " in all other tribes we find that every man of a par- 
ticular group is lawfully the husband of every woman of another 
particular group, having no name whereby he distinguishes any 
one or more of the women of that group who may have been 
specially allotted to him from any of the others ; or, in the same 
way, any name by which he distinguishes the children of these 
women from those of all the other women of the group." 

The book as a whole is of extraordinary and indeed unique 
interest It is a pity that the authors should have inserted a certain 
number of photographs and some descriptive matter relating to 
initiatory rites which make it impossible to recommend the book 
for general reading. 
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Japan to-day. By S. A. B. Scherer. Published by K^[an PauL 
1904. 323 pp. Price 6s. net 

Dr. Scherer was for five years a teacher of English in the 
Government School at Saga, Japan. Though the book is far from 
being as elaborate or complete as its title might sc^est, there is 
a freshness and originality about it which justify its addition to 
the library of books on Japan which have recently been 
published. 

The greater part of the book consists of notes written in 
American style of the Japanese home-life, language, and popular 
religious teaching. The picture which he draws of the general 
immorality which is common to all classes in Japan is very dark. 
This is undoubtedly the most discouraging feature of Japanese 
life, as it renders impossible the sacred associations which we 
connect with the thought of home, but in estimating its deteriorat- 
ing influence upon the life of the individual or of the nation, we 
n^ to remember that the vice which, when it exists in a 
Christian atmosphere, has the effect of searing the conscience and 
rendering impossible the growth of all kinds of virtue, exerts a far 
less baleful influence where the higher ideals which Christianity 
introduced into the world are unknown. The rapid spread of 
Christian thought and teaching in Japan, to which Dr. Scherer 
bears emphatic testimony, is already beginning to alter the. 
national ideals of morality. The inevitable result will then be 
that those who accept the new ideals will rise higher, while those 
who adhere to the old evil traditions will fall lower than was 
before possible to either. 

The author devotes a chapter to what he calls *'the awfiil 
Japanese language," which St Francis Xavier described as '' an 
invention of the devil to prevent the preaching of the Christian 
faith." Happily there can be little doubt that one of the chief 
difSculties to which he refers, viz., the use of the Chinese ideo- 
graf^, will eventually be removed by the general adoption of the 
Roman character. He tells a story of a missionary who attempted 
to preach in Japanese before he had suflSciently mastered the 
difficulties of the pronunciation : — 

*'The missionary acquitted himself with a feeling of great 
satisfaction. This feeling was intensified as a dignified and 
interested listener came forward with words of gratified comment*' 
But the sensations of the preacher may be better imagined than 
described as his appreciative auditor continued : ' Truly, as for 
the honourable sermon, it was greatly interesting. I listened to it 
well. If you ask why, it was the first time I ever heard a dis- 
course in the English tongue. And how much your language is 
like the language of Japan 1 
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We can remember being told an exactly similar story by an 
English University professor who had once been a missionary in 
South India, and who was himself the subject of the experience. 

The following story affords a good illustration of the intensity 
of Japanese patriotism. After describing the magnificent set of 
school buildings which the Japanese Government had built and in 
which he. Dr. Scherer, acted as a teacher, he says : — 

" One fateful night a drunken teacher of morals upset his ash- 
tray on the matting, and the new building was soon aflame from 
end to end In the midst of the fire I witnessed a striking 
illustration of the intensity of Japanese schoolboy patriotism. I 
came upon a group of seniors, woebegone and actually weeping. 
When they saw me one of them sobbed, ' Oh, teacher, we are filled 
with the sorrowful ! ' 

'' I tried to console him with the assurance that we should have 
a new building finer than the one now burning. ' No ! no ! ' he 
said ; Mt is not the building that sorrows us ; our Emperor's 
picture is burnt 1 ' 

" It was a photograph that could be replaced for less than a 
dollar; but the fact that the Emperor was being treated with 
disrespect by having his picture burnt meant more to these 
frenzied young patriots than the destruction of their fine new 
school. I am very sure that any one of them would cheerfully 
have risked his life to rescue the cremated photc^raph." 

The author, after learning their ^ awful " language, saw more 
than a foreigner is usually permitted to see of their home life and 
social habits. His statement that an intelligent working man can 
support himself and his family at an average cost of a halfpenny 
a day helps us to realise how far-sighted and courageous was the 
action of the Japanese people to purchase battleships at a million 
pounds apiece. 

The most interesting chapter which the book contains is that 
which gives an account of the work accomplished by the first 
great Christian missionary to Japan in modern times, viz., Guido 
Verbeck. Those who are unfamiliar with the details of the open- 
ing out of Japan to Western influence would be surprised to learn 
how large a share the Dutch missionary had jn guiding the politi- 
cal movements of Japan during the critical years 1 860-1 880. 

" By the year 1 867 no less than four of the foremost princes of 
Japan were clamouring for him to come to their provinces and 
direct that foreign progress which they were so eager to advance 
among their people. But he was reserved for still larger labours. 
Two years later he was called to the capital itself, and so after a 
decade of unmeasured usefulness in the southern seaport, became 
the director of the Imperial University, and man-of-all-work to 
the newly-formed Government in Tokio. Here the multiplicity 
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and importance of his labours almost defies belief. Thirty-six of 
his Nagasaki pupils followed him as the nucleus of a school, and 
shortly he was the teacher of a thousand eager learners, a second 
Abelard. Besides, he was busied with the translation of such 
great works as the Napoleonic Code, Blackstone's Commentaries, 
Humboldt's Cosmos, Bluntschli's and Wheaton's and Perry's 
treatises on political economy and international law-^massive 
foundations for the building of a mighty nation." 

One of the first converts who accepted the Christian faith 
through the preaching of Verbeck was a Japanese nobleman 
named Murata. 

" Being on military duty in the neighbouring port of Nagasaki 
in the great year of 1854, charged to see to it that the hermit 
nation be still kept free from the touch of aliens, this lord from 
Saga was almost literally led through the tasting of ' bread cast 
on the waters' to partake of the leaven which ever since has 
steadily been transforming his once secluded country into kinship 
with the Christian brotherhood of man. In a tour of naval 
vigilance about the harbour he saw floating in the water a little 
book different from any he had ever seen before. Rescuing the 
curious volume from destruction, his curiosity became still more 
excited upon finding that the contents were stranger than the 
form, the book being in fact none other than a Dutch copy of the 
Gospels, which an interpreter laid bare to him with an effective- 
ness that enlisted his whole interest in the wonderful story 
unfolded. Learning that copies were to be had in the Chinese 
characters, and therefore intelligible to himself, he sent a man 
secretly to China to procure this prescribed but coveted treasure, 
which afterwards in his home at Saga he studied with absorbed 
attention." 

When Murata at length met Verbeck in 1866, he said to 
him : — 

" Sir, I cannot tell you of my feelings when for the first time 
I read the account of the character and work of Jesus. I had 
never seen, or heard, or imagined such a person. I was filled 
with admiration, overwhelmed with emotion, and taken captive by 
the record of His nature and His life ! " 

'* Dr. Griffins, who saw him at his post in 187 1, gives this 
graphic inner glimpse of the great missionary's crowded work- 
shop : Mt impressed me mightily to see what a factotum Mr. 
Verbeck was, a servant of servants, indeed, for I could not help 
thinking how he imitated his Master. I saw a prime minister of 
the empire, heads of departments, and officers of various ranks 
— whose personal and official importance I sometimes did and 
sometimes did not realise — coming to find out from Mr. Verbeck 
matters of knowledge or to discuss with him points and courses of 
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action. To-day it might be a plan of national education ; to- 
morrow the engagement of foreigners to important positions ; or 
the despatch of an envoy to Europe ; the choice of the language 
best suitable for medical science ; or how to act in matters of 
neutrality between France and Germany, whose war- vessels were 
in Japanese waters ; or concerning the persecutions of Christians ; 
or some serious measure of home policy.' " 

Speaking of the attitude of Russia towards Japan, the writer 
says : — 

"I have conversed frequently with Russian diplomatists 
familiar with the situation in the East When I would ask them 
what they thought of Japan as an enemy, the reply has always 
been, in substance, the typical answer which I received from the 
strongest Russian diplomat whom I have known. With his little 
finger he flicked the ash from the tip of his big cigar, and said : 
* That is what we think of Japan.' " 

Towards the close of the book he discusses very briefly the 
national destiny of Japan. He admits that the Russo-Japanese 
war may rightly be called a war between the East and the West, 
but he maintains that the Power which most truly represents 
Western thought and civilization is not that of Russia, but of 
Japan. Russia, he maintains, is at heart an Eastern and not a 
Western power. If there is an Eastern peril, that peril will 
become actual in the event of the triumph of Russia, not of Japan. 
The real question which the present war must decide is, who is to 
be the guardian of China and thereby to exercise a controlling 
influence over a third of the population of the w6rld. 

" The fact is, China must have a guardian, to direct and pro- 
tect as an elder brother guards a wayward, overgrown child, until 
China shall be changed from within. Another fact is that the 
contest for the guardianship of China is in progress at this very 
moment It is a great wrestling match between Slav and Saxon, 
between Russia on the one hand and the Anglo-Saxon peoples on 
the other, as represented, paradoxically enough, by Japan. It is 
not in the least altruistic. The nations are not vieing for ^he 
elevated privil^e of averting the * yellow peril ' from their neigh- 
bours at cost and self-sacrifice to themselves. To be the custodian 
of China means to hold the key to the future. It means the 
possession of strength and of wealth untold. The power that 
dominates China will hold the balance of power for the world. 
As regards natural resources, the immense country is a veritable 
Golconda, only waiting to pour its boundless wealth into the lap 
^f the most favoured nation. It possesses the richest mineral 
deposits in the world, as yet altogether untouched. Its markets 
ofler the most tempting outlets for surplus products. Its internal 
commerce promises unlimited possibilities of development And 
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then there are always the pec^le— one-third of the whole human 
race ! What an alliance to win their friendship and secnre their 
co-operation for purposes defensive and ofiensive ! Plainly, the 
custodianship of China will practically mean to becoaw the 
custodian of the destinies of the world." 



A Shirt Handbook of Missions. By Eugene Stock. 3i6 pp., 

bound i^. 6(L, unbound is. Pt^lisbed by Longmans. 
The name of the writer will secure for this book a very wide 
circulation, and we feel sure that its many readers will be grateful 
for its publication. The immense number of facts and statistics 
which the book contains suggests that it is intended primarily for 
the student rather than for the general reader, but many ik the 
chapters will be of interest to both. Two chapters of special 
value are those which contain a list and brief notices oFtwo 
hundred " notable " missionaries, and a list of books relating to 
foreign Missions. Chapters XVfll. and XIX. were published as 
an article in The East and The West for October last year, under 
the title "Thirty Years' Work in the Non-Christian World" 
The book Is attractively got up, and is one which no student 
of Missions, still less any missionary library, can afford to be 
without 

The Contemporary Review for September contains a very 

Interesting article upon the Red Cross Society of Japan. As tarly 

as 1S67 Count Sano was sent to the Paris Exhibition in order to 

study the methods of the Red Cross societies of other countries, 

and this same gentleman, whilst ambassador in Vienna, had many 

opportunities of observing the activity of the Society in the 

Franco- Prussian war of 187a It was not, however, tilt 1877, when 

thn fivil war broke out in Japan, that the formation of a Japanese 

s Society became a reality. The idea was warmly 

y the Japanese nobility and energetically supported by 

!o himself, who contributed 1,000 yen to its funds. At 

)f 1865 there were over 160,000 members, and "since 

s the writer, " the number of its members rose by leaps 

is. At the end of 1898 there were 570,000 members 

early receipts had reached 1,582,622 yen. At present 

unt about 1,000,000 members, and must have an income 

t 3,000/300 yen, or about ^300,000 per annum." The 

;s on to give a proof of the skill and success of the 

r stating the fact that in the late Chino-Japanese War 

1408 Chinese prisoners treated only seven died. The 

>f the Japanese and Chinese in this war stand oat in 

grim contrast, for few of the prisoners captured by the 

ped torture of a nost horrible kind. 
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A curious difficulty arose in the provision of the staff of nurses. 
The Japanese doctors were convinced that women made the best 
nurses for the sick, and hence were desirous to establish an effec- 
tive staff of Japanese lady nurses. The difficulties in the way of 
this plan were, however, immense. •* In the Far East," the writer 
reminds us, "the relations between the sexes and the social 
customs are very different from those of the West. According to 
Japanese custom and to Japanese code of honour the idea that a 
woman should approach or nurse a man outside her own family 
was inconceivable. This difficulty was all the greater if the strange 
man was a soldier, for the Japanese woman was taught that war is 
a matter in which she must never meddle under any circumstances. 
Hence soldiers were the last men of whom a virtuous Japanese 
woman could take any notice. For this reason only abandoned 
women of the lowest classes could be found who would take up 
nursing. Consequently it was necessary to make an altogether 
original attempt to obtain nurses. With this object in view 
Princess Arizugawa called together a meeting in May, 1 887, com- 
posed of all the princesses and the wives of the Ministers of State 
and representatives of the upper nobility. These distinguished 
ladies, ninety-two in number, met two or three times a month, and 
applied themselves with the greatest earnestness and energy to 
the study of first aid and nursing, under the direction of the leadr 
ing medical men of the country. This bold step had the desired 
effect ; the action of the first ladies in the land, revolutionary and 
unprecedented as it was, came to be considered as irreproachable, 
and even worth imitating. ... A huge number of applicants 
came forward, and the authorities were able to make a careful 
selection and secure the most desirable women for training in 
nursing duties in case of war. Women who wish to become 
nurses must be not less than eighteen and not more than thirty 
years old. They must be unmarried and free from household 
duties during the years of instruction. Furthermore, they must 
have an irreproachable past, they must have passed^fi higher school 
and must be introduced and vouched for by two well-known and 
substantial citizens. They must be able to read, write letter^, and 
calculate. Whilst they are under tuition they receive a salary of 
five yen a months They are carefully trained during three years, 
but in case of misconduct, laziness, &c., they are dismissed, and 
have to pay back to the Society all the money which they have 
received during the time of their engagement." 

The Society has now four hospital ships, the two latest of 
which were specially fitted out for the present war. The names of 
the two original vessels are, when interpreted, ** Love without limits " 
and ** Benevolence unceasing." These titles may indeed be said to 
be the principles upon which the Nippon Yousen Kaisha is founded. 
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The Church Quarterly Review, July. Spottiswoode. 

"Man's Place in the Universe,"* an interesting summary of 
the arguments and conclusions contained in Professor Wallace's 
book, in which he maintains that this world is probably the only 
world inhabited by material intelligent beings. ^Christian 
Sanctity/' with special reference to the lives of S. Theresa, 
S. Francis de Sales, and S. Vincent de Paul. " Byzantine Archi- 
tecture in Greece." "English Poetry from Shakespeare to 
Dryden." "Religious Liberty in America," a discussion of the 
ecclesiastical condition of the U.S.A. up to the time of the 
War of Independence. "Clement of Alexandria." "Buddhist 
India," a review of Dr. Rhys Davids' recent book, in which he 
endeavours to describe India during the period of Buddhist 
ascendency from the point of view of the Rajput " The Criticism 
of the Synoptic Gospels — III." "Truth in History," a discussion 
of the trustworthiness of the various lives of Oliver Cromwell 
which have been issued. " The New Sayings of Jesus." " Canon 
Henson's Apologia." 



The Contrast between Christianity and Muhamtnadanisnty pub- 
lished by the U.M.C.A., u., is a collection, in book form, of four 
lectures given in Zanzibar Cathedral by Canon Godfrey Dale. 



We have received from the S.P.C.K. the following : SwahtU 
Arithmetic^ 6d,; Swahili Arithmetic ^ with Answers ^ %d,; Primer 
of the Yalunka Language, 2d, ; The Gospel of St. Luke, with 
Commentary, in Luganda, is. 6d.; Ibo Reader, %d.; Ibo Hymn 
Book, is. ; Ibo Prayer Book, 2s. 4d, 



Bound copies of the annual volume of The East and 
THE West for 1904, including list of contents and index, 
will be obtainable early in November through any book- 
seller, or direct from the S.P.G. House for 4^. 6d. or 
4^. I id. post free. Cases for binding can be supplied for 
6d. or post free Sd. 
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